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ABSTEACT 

This Alabama State Annual Evaluation Eeport on 
programs, projects, services and activities funded in whole or in 
part under Title I of the 1965 Elementary Secondary Education Act for 
Fisca^ Year 1974 (FY74) is organized into three parts. Part One is 
organized into an "Introduction" and 15 sub-sections discussing the 
following topics respectively: statistics for 1974, operations and 
services, dissemination, evaluation, major problem areas, 
interrelationship of Title I with other federal programc, non-public 
schools, general evaluation of the projects, changes in program 
approval, other Title I activities, teacher training, parent and 
community involvement, advisory councils, number of years 
participants were in Title I programs before 1974 and summary of 
Title I programs. Part Two discusses "The Testing Program (Eesults by 
Subject and Grade)". Part Three comprises "Special Eeports and Case 
Studies". This report follows the state format for evaluation 
reporting. It was prepared by the evaluation consultant. The unit 
within the State Department of Education responsible for the 
administration of Title I is the Division of Administration and 
Finance. With the approval of this department, the federal programs 
coordinator, the state coordinator and consultants administer the 
Title I program. (JM) 
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This report follows the state format for evaluation reporting. It was 
prepared by tlie evaluation cciio^iltant . 



INTRODUCTION 



Fiscal year 1974 v/as the ninth year in v;hich iederal lunds v/ere 
used to meet the special needs of the educationally disadvanta<;eu 
children in Alabama. The funds provided by Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) were allocated to one hundred 
twenty- five (125) county and city school systems (LEA's). 

The Title I program of 1974 was the result of the evolution 
of a program from the 1965 idea of "providing anything you have 
never had before" to careful consideration of the identified special 
needs of fewer children. Each year the programs have shifted more 
and more from a remedial program to a preventive program, beginning 
with preschool in many systens. 

Definite stress was placed not only upon the assessment of 
educational deprivation but also upon the preparation oZ meaningful 
behavioral and performance objectives to meet the assessed priority 
needs . 

The uncertainty of Title I funding from year to year makes 
teacher contract renewal unpredictable. This has caused many teachers 
to ask for a transfer out of federal programs. Thus, extensive train- 
ing of new teachers must be done each year- The extent of the 
personnel turn- over definitely affects the effectiveness of the 
programs . 

Amendments to the ESEA provided special funds for the education 
of the children of migrant agricultural v/orkers, children residing 



ill taaLe- operated or supported schools for the handicapped and clii^droii 
in institutions for the neglected and delinquent- Evaluation reports 
Cor those programs are under separate cover- 
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DLSTRIBUTLON OF TITLE I FUNDS 



1974 



Local Agencies (Part A) $ 34,549,166 

(Part C) 1,592,071 

Institutions for Flandicapped 633,507 

Instilutions for Delinquent 199,129 

Migrant Hducation 694,053 

State Administrative (Includes Part C) 377,245 
1973 Impounded Funds 

Local Agencies (Part A) 5,707,968, 

Local Agencies (Part C) 1,19 3,291 

$ 44,946,430' 



Local Agencies (Part A) 

Funds Budgeted for Capital Outlay 

in 1974 (Included in above amount) 



Buildings and Remodeling $ 15,230 

instructional Equipment 333,244 
All Other Equipment 8,956 

$ 357,430 
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rinj' i STAFF POSITIONS IN 197A 



it le : , ESI:A 
1 ' . \')f ^ 

Roi;ujar Sunnior 

PROTECT STAFF Tl^RM VE\V\ 

Classification of Assi^pnent 

Teach in'4 - Kindergarten 271 353 

Teac'nin^'. - Elementary 1,819.5 2,17A 

Teachin.; - Secondary 278 A29 

reaching - Handicapped 73 

Teacher Aide 1,411.5 1,210 

Librarian 3 49 

i.ii)rarian Aide 2 5 

Supervision , 56.5 52,5 

Direction and Management (Admin,) 96,5 118,3 

Counseling 50 35 

Psycholo^ist 1 

Tcstinu ^7 30 

Social Work 15 7 

Attendance 20 5 

Nurse-'' 

Physician-"' 1 ^ 

Dental Hygenist- 1 ^ 

Clerical 100 100 

Other l^^-5 480,5 

- Some of the non-teaching staff may have been under contract for servicos 
as needed . 
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INS TR U CT TONAl . ACT TV IT lES 
in 

1974 



LNSTOUCTIQNAL ACTIVrflES 

Business Education 

English - Reading 

English - Other Language 
Arts 

Home Economics (Personal 
Development) 

Mathematics 

Natural Science 

Social Science 

Special Activities for 
Handicapped 

Kindergarten 

Other Activities (ITV, 
Speech, etc*) 



REGULAR TERM 

Number of 
lea's 

1 

124 
2 



1 

74 
3 
2 

16 
33 



Number of 
Children 

75 

110,774 
2,045 

100 
53,278 
1,330 
1,305 

2,084 
5,730 

22,038 



Amount 
Alloc aLed 

$ 4,000 

10,071,275 

83,617 

9,000 
3,348,623 
54,987 
46,000 

343,044 
1,877,999 

1,198,747 



Night classes in a dropout program 

Classes for dropouts, NYC or in LEA's with a heavy concentration of 
deprived children 
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SUPPORT rVl' SEUV iCKS 
In 
1974 
REGriAR TERM 



SrPPORTIVE SERVrCES 

Attendance 
Cloth in 
Food- 

(Guidance Counseling'. 
Teacher Aides 

J'ealth - Medical and Dental 

l/i brary 

Psychological 

Social Work 

Speech Therapy 

Transpor tati on 

Special Services for 
} I a nd i c a p p e d -v 

Other Services 



Num')er of 
LEA ' s 

18 

I 

5 
17 
92 
36 

5 

2 

8 

1 
13 

I 

24 



Numl)er of 
Children 

21,635 

300 

620 

24,86S 

92,026 

4'), 411 

9,()J/ 

1,3^)3 

10,973 

1,27S 

8,131 

125 

64,766 



Amount 
Al I ocoted 

$15"), 61 7 

1 ,400 

5,991 

510, S63 

2,50 7,S51 

395, 136 

20,137 

19,903 

104,85b 

18,300 

39/^57 

600 
37S,3')4 



Snacks and food services not reimbursahle under U3DA. 
'•"'^ Transportation for Title T pre-school ciiildren. 

Classes for children in the Special Education classes. 
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INSTRUCT lONAI ACTiV IT lES 
Summer 1974 



ixs iRi-rrioNAL activtttrs 


Number of 
LEA*s 


Number ei 
Chi Idren 


Al h --..I'ui 


Business liducation 


1 


i 10 


b :\() )(> 


CXiltural Enrichment 


0 


0 


0 


English - Readint^ 


70 


50,929 


1 ,728,897 


English - Speach 


1 


1,100 




English - Other Language Arts 


1 


1,357 


28,000 


Mathematics 


48 


40,816 


905,550 


Natural Science 


5 


8,647 


110,932 


Social Science 


7 


12,910 


144,392 


Special Activities for 
ilaidicapped 


4 


689 


4 3,924 


Kindergarten 


56 


9,086 


645,473 


Other Activities 


3 


548 


23,790 


SUPPORTIVE SERViailS 
Summer 1974 




SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 


Number of 
lea's 


Number of 
Children 


Amount 
Allocated 


Attendance 


5 


2,760 


$ 8,630 


Food 'V 


10 


6,613 


31,350 


r;uidance Counseling 


8 


11,681 


^9,309 


Teacher Aides 


56 


39,920 


414,806 


Health - Medical and Dental 


14 


8,546 


39, '^82 


|.ii:>rary 


7 


13,174 


32,A87 


Social Work 


3 


6,103 


J , V 1 o 


Speech Therapy 


2 


2,20^ 


K 760 


I ransportat i on 


42 


34,011 


62I,4A| 


Other Services 


20 


2V,377 


3 i , 7 


Snacks and food services not 


reimbursable 


under US DA. 
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FMT OHM 

I . OPHIUTIOX a:::) Si.ilVlCF.S 

The TiLlr* 1 nro ram in Alj'nama v.jb ci.imini <>toced from the sLaLe 
level tliroui^ii Lhc Division oi AUininistrntjon nnci Finance by thv 
Federal Pro^raias Section, Tiu Title I staff consisted of the 
state coordinator, assistant state coordinator, four education 
specialists, a mathematics specialist, a reading specialist, 
an evaluation specialist, j statistician, an accountant, account 
clerks and clerk stenographers. 

The staff work«^d with the LFAs in individual conferences, area 
and statewide conferences and by telephone. An attempt was made 
to involve the LE/V's in the planning of ail conferences. The 
staff also invited the LErVs to come in on several occasions to 
niake recommendations to the SEA about improving SEA service to 
the LEAb. 

Some of the SEA Title I meetings involving LEA representatives 
during 1974 v;ere as follows: 



April 16 

April 18 

April 19 

\nril 2> 

A; ril 26 
Ma- 7 21 
'ui c ^ 



July 30 
July 30 



August I 6f 2 
/\ugust 31 
September 27 
October ^ 
November 8 
November 28 
December 13 
Januarv' 9 
January 23 
February 20 
February- ?8 



March 20 
March 22 
March 26 
March 30 
April 2 
April iO 
April 11 



^\pril 16-17 



Educational Program Auditing 

Needs Assessment 

School Office Personnel 

Project VISIT 

Project VLSI! 

Ti tic I L.e gi s 1 a t i on 

Statewide conference for LEA Coordinators 

Needs Assessment 
Needs Assessment 

Comp:^nsatory Conference Planning Meeting 

SLatewide conference on federal funds 

Area Conference on Evaluation 

Area Conference on Evaluation 

Area Conference on Evaluation 

Area Conference on Evaluation 

Area Conference on Evaluation 

Needs Assessment 

Area Conference on Evaluation 

Area Conference on Evaluation 

Needs Assessment' 

Titir I training conference 

Area Conference on Evaluation 

CPIR V/orkshop 

Arra Confor' nce on Test hig and DiagnosLnj* 
A r ea Co n f e r n c o n T ♦ s t. i n a n d 1) 1 a g n o s i n }\ 
ArO'i Confert^nc^^ T-",\ nnd Oiagnosi?; 
Arc^a Confertn.'e <mi ' -st inj; and nia>;n(>sin\ 
N ♦ ie d s A 3 s e smo ' 1 1 




In ncUlition to thv workshops and coni'erences , the SEA Title I 
staff gave assistance through individual conferences, telephoo 
conferences and visits to the LEA's. During the year, the 
following reviews were made: 

129 Administrative . /iews 
49 Accounting Reviews 
26 Evaluation Reviews 
65 Instructional Reviews 

Every request for special visits was honored. The SEA Title I 
staff helped with planning sessions, in-service training pro- 
grams for parents, etc. No data processing service was fur- 
nished except test results from the state testing program in 
the fourth, eighth and tenth grades. A print- out which supplied 
percentile ranks and total grade placement means was fumishe*-^ 
to each system. Plans were made during the year to supply 
additional testing sarvic , including item analysis, and training 
in diagnosing and prescribing. First results of this service will 
be described in FY 1975 evaluation report. 
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11. I)i S'^ciiiinali on 

[) issoini naL ion o\ information about t)L'Oi',rnr.is was verv succoh.'. 
fully dono on \91^\. l'.i?,iit T.F.A^s luul excellent oxhibits al the 
Alabama Kducalion Association (AEA) annual convLnlion in Birmingliam, 
Alabama. Brochures and otiu r materials were dispiayod and distributed 
by the LKA exhibitors. 

The Alabama Srate Department of Education (SDE) , the Alabama 
Association of School Administrators (AASA) , and the Alabama Education 
Study Commission (Ai^SC) , cooperatively sponsored Project VlflT (View 
Innovative Schools in Transition) as a method of disseminating infor- 
mation about t'xempiary education programs in Alabama. After an Initial 
m».'eting betwot-n SDE and AASA representatives^, a committee was appointed 
to coordinate the project. 

The committee outlined the following steps for the project: 

1. Identify exemplary educational programs in Alabama. 

2. Select the systems to be included as visitors. 

3. Develop a 1 ist of recommended procedures to be followed 
during a visit. 

4. Coordinate the visits, 

5. i^vaiuate the project. 

It was decided to include all systems that had a new superintendent 
either during the 1972-73 or 1973-74 school year. The remaining svst^^ms 
were selected so as to assure a near representative sample on the basis 
of: (1) geograpiiic locations, (2) size, and (3) city and councy 
syi: ' ems. 

This resulted in a list of 34 systems t'^ be invited to participate. 
' lotL <'u-sogned by the sttite superintendent of education, a represe:>- 
tativc of the Alabama Association of School Administrators and a repre- 
sentative of the Alabama Education Study Commission was sent to the 
superintendent'- of the 34 identified systems inviting them to participate 
in Project VISIT. Attached to the letter of invitation was a return form 
for tlu- ir response with spaces provided for indicating their choice of 
the tvpe program which they would like to visit. 

Of the 34 systems invited, 2i indicated desire to participate. 

Forms were sent to Si)!: consultants and to AESC representatives re- 
nucstiag that they recommend school programs to be visited. The responses 
were used to develop a list of schools to be visited. The school pro- 
grams to be visited by the various systems were selected from this list 
on the basis of indicated choice and proximity to the visitors. 
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(>H o • j-U'fUH''!. systfi^i wn.-; seiche Led to vi,s3Lod, 

a IcLler sMvS SOUL Co tho s'lpci^ i nt enden t asknig Lhat a Learn oi' 
visilor.- illovod Lo visit. form uas at:Lached for their 
response roquo.mm^^ a cIumcc oT dat:es for a visit. 

By PC. ins of telephone calls, dates were mutually agreed 
upon bv the visitors and the system being visited. Written ccn- 
firmation v/at; sent to the visiting system along with the appro- 
priate numbers of the following materials, forms,* and instructions: 

1. How To Have A Successful VISIT. 

2 . Project VISIT Evaluation . 

3 . Statement of Official Travel. 

4. Statement of Ex)- mses for ESEA, Title III, Project VISIT. 

Written confirmation along wi.th Accomodating Your Visitors was 
also sent to the systems being visited. 

Visitors were reimbursed individually for mileage and per diem 
while the school systems were reimbursed for any substitute teachers 
liired to replace visiting teachers. The cost for mileage and sub- 
stitute teachers was $2,841.74- 

Each visitor was asked to fill out and return a copy of the 
evaluation form. A total of 107 of these were returned. A large 
percentage of the replies was favorable with accompanying requests 
Cor continuing and expanding Project VISIT in 1975. As a result 
of this project, the dissemination among LEA*s increased. 

*These forms are available upon request. 
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DisstMMiiai ioi bv Ou^ LI'A's was done in the f oil owi ng ways : 



1 . nun thu lea's 
Cow I erencfs 

I raining sessions, v/orUshops 

W. Lten mat' ter t'roports. news releases) 

Oli.er-Personal contacts, visits, telephone calls 

Study anu discussion groups (faculty, parents) 

Consultant service, guidance counselor 

Displays at fairs and educational conferences 

Test scores disbril^uted to supervisors and teachers 

Many L£A's have worked up study guides and courses of 

study wit!) in-service groups. 
Parent Advisory Council 

2. T<^ other a^;encios: 
Press , rad io , T\' 

PuMications - Letters, reports, announcements 
Open house 

Fil"is and video tapes 

Tar.;s to civic clubs and other local organizations 
Adult Basic Education classes 

3. To state agency: 

IJritLen reports 

'^ic Lures , f i 1ms , brochures 

\'isits, telephone calls 

Lxiiibits of projects at the Alabama Education Association 
{'onveni ion 

Disseminal ion by the SEA was done in the following ways: 

1. To y-A's 

Area conferences 
Personal conferences 
Administrative memoranda 

Copies of naterials sent from the U^S.O^E, 

Copies of state evaluation reports 

Copies of various evaluation reports from other states 
Reprints of materials received from LEA^s and other states 
Programs presented to civic groups, faculties, parent groups 
and other organixations . 

2. To the public 

Acws re leases 
Di splays 

Talks to various organizations 
Publications 

16 
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DIS;jjj2i.[>^AflOX or PRO^fECT FNTORMATION AND DATA 

The methods- used by one hundred twenCy - five (125) IJ^A's to dis 
seminate inCormacion to the conununity and to others concerned 
about Title I activities are listed below with the numbers of 
LEi\'s who used the various methods. 



a. 94 News releases and feature stories in the press 

b, 53 Presentation of information and data via radio 

c, 21 Special radio coverage of the project 

d. 11 Presentation of information and data on television 
^. 9 Special television coverage of the project 

f , 82 Newsletters to staff members 

g, 114 Presentation of information and data in staff meetings 

h, 1 10 PTA meetings 

i- 85 Presentation of information and data in public meetings 
and community groups 

)• 34 Brochures or pamphlets 

k. 50 Conducted tours 

^* 1Q3 Open house 

5 Publications for professional journals (for example, AEA 
or NEA magazines) 



n. 33 Publications for local community distribution 

o, 25 Descriptive reports sent to other schools in the state 

p. 36 Descriptive reports sent to Superintendent of Public Instruction 

q. 109 In-service training (workshops, seminars, etc.) conducted 
for Title I staff and non -Title I staff 

r. 87 Copies of evaluation report 

102 (1) To professional staff 
102 (2) To principals of Title I schools 
100 (3) To advisory council 
10 (4) Other To local Board of Education 

s. 24 Other (Specify) AEA Exhibits, newsletters to parents, . 

local displays. 
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111 . i:VAI i:AT[(V, 

An evMliuuuMi Kiinat Tor reporLlii was ^;ivcnii to Lhe LKAVs in 
June 19/4. Tliis ena[)led the l.lvA^s to know wiiat was expeclecl 
for ovahriLion report, in/, i-^efore project applications were 
written. They were also able to duplicate materials which 
could oe '.sed as part ol the pre-service trainlni; oE Title I 
teachers. ^The evaluation I'ormat Cor reporting; is available 
upon request.) 

This state evaluation report is being prepared to meet USOE 
requirement-o and for d IssemLnati on . Those involved in pre- 
paring the report are the Title I coordinator, evaluation 
specialist, statistician, accountant, education specialists, 
when tiiey were available, and typists. The report is a com- 
pilation of information supplied by the LEA^s and of SEA 
Title T activities. Copies of the report will be mailed to 
ihe r. S. Office of Education, all other states and LEA super-* 
intendent*^ and coordinators. Other copies are disseminated 
upon rr.quest. 

Ei>;ht area conferences were held by the SEA evaluation specialist 
for discussion of evaluation procedureb. Two huudreu fifty- chree 
(2')3) ].EA representatives attended the conferences. New LEA coor- 
dinators and/or evaluators were helped in individual conferences 
or by telepiione. 

Twenty-six evaluation reviews were made of LEA programs. The 
state review form was used for the reviews. All noted exceptions 
and recommendations were written to the LEA superintendent with a 
request for a reply. The evaluation review form is included. 

On the local level, muc!^ of the inservicc training was dir^-^cted 
lov^ard lestin diagnosing needs and prescribing. Reading and 
mathe'nat I OS objectives and cliecklists were used by many of the 
tea<..]^ers. Ip sonie LEA's there was "'■"'t^'le contirtiity in the pro- 
gra.-ns » Tb.^ uncertainty of funding caused a gr^^^*" turnover in 
Title I teaciiers. This meant more training of teachers in the 
areas mentioned above. 
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Slat".* of Alabama 

nivlbton oi Admialsiraciuu and Finance 



Siii-KT FOR EVALUATION KKVLEW 
:itlo I, P. L. 89-10 

uiii b»' marked with a "yes'', "no" or "NA" (not applicable). All marks 
^ i " lo' will be explained in writing. 

^ \^ ^DATE 

Superintendent Coordinator 

YES NO 

1. An analysis oi' last year's evaluation report was presented to: 

a. tht^ Board of Education 

b. Central office administrators and the principals involved in 

Title I. 

Personnel on Title I payroll (excluding b. above) 

d. Parent Advisory council 

2. Copies of the last evaluation report were offered to the parent 
advisory council. 

3. A copy of the last annual evaluation is on file in the Title I 
Coordinator ' s office . 

^. Title I test answer sheets for three years are on file in the 

Title I Coordinator's office or principal's office. 

5. Pro and post test scores for participating children who were in 
the program last year are on file, 

6. Piovisiony are made for interim testing during the year. 

7. PI ms have been made for changes in the pi^ocedurea and/or objec- 

(Ivcs if changes are indicated by the testing. 

8. litie I testers and/or evaluators are being utilized properly. 

9. The Title I Coordinator made a preliminary evaluation review 
prior to the SDE evaluation review. 



Effective: September 10, 1973 Revised: September 10, 1973 

19 



State of Alabama 

Division of Administration and Finance 
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CHECK SHEET FOR EVALUATION REVIEW 
(Cont'd) 

YES NO 

10. Kach Titlu I teacher has a folder for each participating child 

whl.h contains samples of his work. 



11. Each Title I teacher has a confidential folder for each class 
period containing. . . 

a. A list of the names of the children in the class with pre- 
test scores. 



b. A diagnosis of each participating child's academic needs 
and planned procedures to meet the needs* 



12. Earn Title I teacher has a copy of the project objectives re- 
lating to her iissignment. 

13. Each Title I teacher ha** written objectives which are being 
used to meet project objectives. 



14. There is evidence in writing that an adequate continuing 
evaluation is being done by Title I staff. 



15. Who is responsible for testing? 



(Signature) 



Effective: September 10, 1973 



Revised: September 10, 1973 
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IV. MAJOR PROUlilM AREAS PGR LEA^ 

A, l, Preparing proposals The greatest problem in preparing 

proposals xias the rush to get it done after finally getting 
a tentative allocation. / Tliis resulted in hasty planning 
and carelcbs errors. Lace funding also caused problems 
in getting the Advisory Committee together, in employing 
staff and in planning pre- service training. 

2, Operations and Services Implementation of a project at 
the last moment presented many problems in employing teachers 
and other personnel and in finding suitable quarters. Prin- 
cipals of Title T schools have a legitimate reason to resent 
having to shift teachers and try to provide rooms at the 
last moment. 

Other difficulties were due to shifts in school population 
and the piece- meal funding. 

3, Evaluation The evaluation problems for many LEAfe were 
due to lack of trained personnel in the areas of testing 
and evaluating. Others had problems with evaluation due 

to the lack of support from principals and regular teachers 
during testing periods and In trying to assess needs. 

4, Other problems — Orientation of regular school personnel 
still posed a problem. This may have been due to the un- 
certainty of funding which has caused some administrators 
to feel that the programs are not worth the worry • 

B. Recommendations from LEAs — 

The recommendations are the same as those for 1973 which 
are as follows: 

1, Earlier funding to insure proper planning on the State 
and local level. 

2. Funding for a four or five year period in order to plan 
and implement a continuous program and to secure more 
qualified personnel. 

3. Entire amount of funding be known before the project is 
written to reduce amendments. 

4, Less emphasis be placed on standardized testing. 

5. Changes in guidelines be announced earlier, 

6, Consideration of income of large families for more 
realistic funding be given. 
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7- The SUA work toward effecting a change in the curriculun 
in tearher- training institutions, 

Vaq -seventh recoiimiendation has boon considered by the SEA 
and the teacher- training institutions and changes arc in 
proi;ress . 

Problem cireah> checked by LEA's — 

Some LEA^s cliecked several areas: one checked all areas, 
eleven checked none. The numbers and areas checked are as 
f ol lovs/S : 

49 Limitations Imposed by Federal and State 
4 Negative reaction in the community to Federal fvmds 
lb Identi t!ication of pupil needs 

7 Designing of projects to meet pupil needs 
36 Inadequate planning time 

1 Cooperation with private and non-public schools 
6 Completion of project applications 

30 Excessive paper work 
14 Inability to obtain qualified staff 
6 Pre-service and/or in-service training of staff 

8 Shortage of administrative staff to plan and supervise 
the project. 

27 Lack of school facilities or space for carrying out 
the project. 

14 inability to secure equipment, materials and supplies 
in time 

14 Delay betv/een submission and approval of project 
67 Delay of announcement of allocation amounts 

2 Delay in financial payments 
*v 2b Inadequate Title I funds 

2 Fiscal accounting procedures 
b Lack of appropriate evaluation devices 
20 No problems encountered in initiating and implementing 
thi5. Title I project. 

'< Inadequate funds were checked because of teacher raises 
and an increase in fixed charges. 
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V. INTER-RrlLAlI'JNSHLt^ OF TITI.iC I WITH OrUER FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRiVMS IN 
ALABAMA 

The lea's marked the li,^t boiow ot other federal programs within the 
system which were related to the Title I program. Descriptions of some 
of the relationships foiiow: 



112 ESEA - Tirie II 
32 ESEA - Title III 
I ESEA - Ticie IV 

0 ESEA - Title V 

25 ESEA - Title VI-A 

4 Educational Professional Development Act 
125 U. S.. Department of AgricuJ^ure Food Program 
36 Head Stari: GEO - Cominunity 
35 Neighborhood Youth Corps 
85 NDEA - Title III 

4 NDlvA - Title V-A - Discontinued 

1 Vocational Educational Act of l963 

2 Job Corps — 

63 State Social and Welfare Agencies 
24 Federal Social and Welfare Agencies 
29 Medical Aid to Indigent Families 
Emergency School Aid Act 
4 Area Mental Health Centers 

3 Appalachian Career Education 

The Interrelationship of some of the programs listed above with the Title I 
programs are as follows: 

1. Community Action Agencies — There are twenty^five CAA's in Alabama. 
Fourteen of these agencies have been helpful in locating deprived 
children and assessing needs through surveys. They have helped with 
parental involvement by acquainting them with services which are avail- 
able thrcugn CAA and Title I and by offering services such as counseling, 
recreation, and night classes to parents* CAA has supplemented Title I 
by aicing in preschool services. Records from Head Start are made 
available to first grade pupils, 

2. Headstarc — Programs for preschool children funded by O^E.O. were held 
in the d^:strLcts where C.A.A.'s existed. Twenty^three of the Headstart 
programs were conduc-ed for a full year and ten programs were operated 
for two months during the summer. The programs were very helpful in 
preparing students for school, especially in the communications area, 
Student records were available to Title I teachers. Thirteen of the 
programs were administered by boards of education and were considered 

a very important part of the educational program. 

3. Title II has been the program most coordinated with Title I, Library 
books and audiovisual materials have been used by Title I participants 
Librarians and aides assisted Title T children in using the materials 
supplied by Title II. Special emphasis was placed on reading and re- 
lated ac\:ivities in Title I programs. This effort was enhanced by 
Title II. 
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Special disaster" aliocation^i wort* given to thirteen LKA's from 
tuiuls lor ^t;it--» admi nLstrat ion . AnpLlcations were approved 

I )r tuv. V ' • ' > vvl. ) Lo .l books throug''i fire.s or tornadoes. Sixteen 

schooii- \s\ thus jjfectt'd, 

A. Title Hi, LSli/V — rhirtv- Three Title II T programs were in operation, 
rhoso which were most Ci^ord incited with Title I were the media centers 
which served several surroundin):; areas and four which were concerned 
\vith Teadin}\. Material.'^ ind services were invaluable to Title I 
programs. Title Tlf teacher-training centers and workshops were used 
by Title L persounex. CulLural a^ts projects were used by Title I 
children. Some of the projects in career education, dropout programs, 
environmental education, inci.ldualized instruction, etc. involved 
Title t children. 

5. Title ill, NDKA — Materials bought through this program were used to 
great advantage by Title T participants. 



Title IV — No Title IV projects were operated through the State. The 
lea's had projects which were conducted through a regional manager who 
works out from the Atlanta office. 

7. Emergency School Aid Act — The application and approval of these programs 
came to the re^^ionai cffice in Atlanta. Thirty-nine projects (including 

a metropolitan project in Mobile) were implemented in Alabama in FY 74. 
The relationship with Title i usually supplemented the Title I program 
by providing reading and/or arithmetic in grades which could not be in- 
volved by Title I programs due to insufficient funds. For instance, 
Title I may have taken care of reading needs in grades 1, 2, and 3 and 
ESAA may have supplied reading teachers in grades 4, 5, and 6. 

8. Title V — > ESEA — Coordination of Title V and Title I within the SEA 
has effected peripheral benefits to the LEA's. Title V funds were used 
in a study of the organization of the SEA; in providing consultative and 
technical a5isistance in academic areas and in special education; in pro- 
viding leadership and consultative services to schools trying to meet 
accreditation standards; in collecting and storirg information through 
the use of data processing; through providing services that assist in 
developing, improving, and expanding activities of the school lunch and 
transportation programs and of the graphic arts section; and in initiating 
and implementing an in-service program for all SEA personnel. All of 
these activities had a positive effect on the LEA's through supplying 
leadership and services which affected all programs being conducted by 
them. 

One Title V-Section 505 project is directed toward the development of 
comprehensive criteria which would provide the base for effective manage- 
ment of compensatory education programs. Two LEA's from Alabama have 
been involved in the program along with two LEA' s from each of the other 
olx participating states since the project originated in April 1972. A 
self-evaluation Instrument was field tested in each of the seven states 
and was reworked during Phase III of the project. The instrument will be 
used by selected LEA's during 1975 in the monitoring process. This 
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project is having a direct effect on Title I management:. 

9. NDEA TiLlo V was placed under ESHA Title III in 1970. Services are 
rendered to Title 1 children through testing and counseling services. 
In the SEA the staff is under the Division of Instruction as Student 
Personnel Serviceb. This section supervises the state testing program 
which includes achievement and mental maturity tests for the fourth, 
eighth and tenth grades. Results of this testing gives tlie SEA 
Title I staff a cross-check on scores turned in and also gives an idea 
of where the greatest needs are. In 1974, the Title I staff and 
Title V staff held workshops to train teachers to use the fourth grade 
test results in diagnosing the needs of the fifth grade students in 
1975. This program will be expanded in 1975. 

10, NYC — Participation in this program was listed in several ways unde^** 
the heading '*Other^'. The programs are all under the Industrial Relations 
Board as a "Comprehensive Employment Training Program". Two thousand 
and five hundred twenty-seven (2,527) youth worked during the regular 
term, eleven thousand seven hundred twenty-eight (11,7?8) worked during 
the summer and eighty were involved in a Title I dropout program. The 
Title I coordinators worked closely with the CETP in cooperative plans 
for supplying work-training and night classes. In some LEA's the 
trainees worked as library trainees, reading center assistants and aides. 

11, USDA Food Program — The food program provided breakfast programs for 
325 schools, lunch programs in thirteen hundred twenty-five schools 
(all public schools except three) and food for the breakfast and lunch 
programs conducted for the summer migrant programs. This has been very 
helpful in providing meals for the Title I children who are economically 
deprived. Title I funds were then used for other needs of the disadvanta- 
ged children. 

12, Six lea's participated in the Alabama Career Opportunities Program Con- 
sortium, The participants which served as paraprofessional aides in 
Title I programs had intensive training in the use and operation of 
media. The ^nides in the program who were paid from Title I funds were 
from Pike, Mobile, Macon and Wilcox Counties and from Huntsville City, 
Those in the program from Jefferson County were paid through a Concen- 
trated Employment Program. The linkage among the various programs 
caused each program to be more effective.. Other projects linked to 
COP in Alabama included Headstart, Follow Through, VISTA, Migrant 
Workers and in the Emergency School Assistance Aid program. (See 
Teacher Training for additional information) . 
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VI . NON-PUBLIC SCLIQQL PARTICIPATION 

A. Did non-public schools participate in Title I? Yes 12 No 113 

B. If private school children participated in your Title 1 project 
check types o£ project. 



12 1. IXiring regular school year. 

2. During regular school year and summer 



1 3 . Summer 



12 4« On non-public school grounds 
1 5. On public school grounds 



6. Other 



C. Write a brief summary of the participation. Be specific about 
what was done . 

Seven of the LEA's provided teachers during the regular term. 
One LEA provided seven teachers and seven aides for the non- 
public schools. Six others supplied a teacher on a part- 
time basis. In one LEA, the Title I eligible children were 
transported to a public school for one hour per day. This 
was not satisfactory 5 so the practice was stopped in Novem- 
ber at the request of the non-public school. 

When it was not feasible to supply a teacher, personnel from 
the LEA*s helped the non-public school staff identify eligible 
children, plan and implement Title I activities. The LEA 
then provided supportive services such as nurses, testing, 
social workers and supervisors. They also provided some 
supplies, materials, and Title I in-sar^-ice training. 
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CENKRAL EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT 



Check the one statemt^ut that most appropriately describes the over-all 
evaluation of the impact of this project. 

1 1 1 1. Tiie project, ^ctivihles and services were designed to 

meet the educational needs o£ educationally deprived 
children, and were successful. 

18 2. The project was successful, but the limited Tide I 

tunds available* did not adequately fund the project. 

3. The project had very little impact on raising the 

level of educational attainment of educationally de- 
prived children participating in the program. 

4., The project activities and services were not appropriate 

and are in need of revision, 

^ 5. The project activities and services helped all the 

children rather than focusing on educationally deprived 
children • 



If you checked 3 or 4, write a brief explanation in the space below. 

The lea's who checked number two above were those who had funds 
reduced or were late receiving final funding. The uncertainty of 
funding, late allocations, etc. make long-range planning impossible. 
It may also result in unwise spending. 



2 ") 

VLIl. CllAI^GKS IN PK(X;[^\M APPROVAL 

General changes in program approval were due to more specific re- 
qijirements and to added requirements. Before a project was approved 
e^ch LEA was required to do the following. 

1. Submit a revised assurance check sheet to which the followiiig 
had been added: 

A. Assurance. tnaL comparability would be maintained. 

B. A record of the ?AC meeting which involved the 
members in analyzing and assessing needs and in 
planning and developing the project. 

2. Have an indirect cost plan approved beginning July or a letter 
from the superintendent stating that he would not collect in- 
direct cost, but would operate within the regulations* 

3. Prove the ef f ect:ivene^:s of the FY 1973 program or submit definite 
plans for changes, such as concentrating activities and services 
more, training the teachers and supervising the program more 
thoroughly. 

4. Submit justification for the purchase of equipment for use in 
specific programs. 

5. Include In the calendar of events approximst-'^ dates for Advisory 
Coumcil meetings. 



IX. OTHER TITLE I ACTIVITIES 

In addition to the programs for disadvantaged children in the public 
and private schools, special programs were conducted in three state 
institutions for neglected and delinquent children and in three state 
penal institutions for eligible inmates. 

Classes were also conducted in three institutions for handicapped 
children and in two mental institutions. Eight LEA's conducted pro- 
grams for children of migrant workers. Special evaluation reports were 
written for Uiose programs. The reports will be disseminated along with 
this report. 

School systems which conducted migrant programs in FY 1974 were Baldwin, 
DeKalb, Jackson, St. Clair, Pike, Cullman, Geneva and Mobile. 

Institutions for the neglected and delinquent were the Girls Training 
School, Alabama Boys Industrial School, and Alabama Industrial School. 
The penal institutions were Julia Tutwiler Prison for Women, J. F. Ingram 
State Vocational School and Atmore State Vocational School. 

Institutions for the handicapped were Partlow State- School and Hospital, 
Alabam<i Institution Lor the Deaf and Blind and Lurleen Wallace Devel- 
opmental Center. The mental institutions were Bryce I ^ital and Searcy 
Hospital. 
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FFACIIER TRAl\MN>' 

Due Lo the uncerLaincy of funding and the late allocarion of funds, 
'lany teacher^; who had heen trained t.o work with Title I left the pro- 
»;rain. Many of the now teachers In the program were either near reLire- 
.nent aL;e or were first year teachers. Therefore, much trainini^ was re- 
v;uired. The first-year teacher-LrainIn^ program (in it's second year)* 
was very helpful in training and supervisini; some of the first year Title I 
teachers . 

The requirement by the State k-^ard of Education to plan and implement 
pre-service and in-service education and the requirement of Title T that 
the teachers have structured in-service training has resulted in much 
teacher-trainin , activity. Title [ training was done tb.rough workshops, 
inter- V is itation and attendance of college classes. 

The estimated a<nount of sixty-one thousand ($61,000) was spent during 
the rci;ul-jr term and tv/enty thousand ($20,000) during the summer from 
Title L funds. The 351 teachers who attended colle-e classes during the 
rcgvilar session and 158 who attended college classes in the summer paid 
their own expenses except for $621. 

The Title I mathematics, reading and evaluation consultants helped 
with in-service in as many l.EA*s as possible. An inter-visitation program 
was also sponsored by the state Title [ staff. This project was reported 
in the dissemination seccion. 

The checklistb lor reporting in-service and the areas of training are 
on the follow 'ng pages. The figures are compiled from the LEA reports. 



''The Continuous ProfessionaJ Development Program which was begun in 1973 
witii the aid of SDK staff members, Auburn University and the University 
of Alabama in Birmingham expanded to include one hundred new teachers in 
the experimental group and one hundred in the control group for special 
study. Consultants from Auburn University work with two hundred eighty new 
teachers with no control group. Many of the new teachers receiving the 
special supervision and help are Title I teachers. 
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SYSTEM Alabama 



OF TITLR I PERSONNEL) 



*1. Attended College 
Classes 

*2. Attended Local Classes 
for College Credit 

3. Workshops of Five (5) 

or More Hours 

4. Short Term Instruction 

5. Visits to Other 



Special Teacher Aide 
Instruction 



1. Attended ColUge 
Classes 

2. Attended Local Classes 
for College Credit 

3. Workshops of Five (5) 
or More Hours 

4^ Short Term Instruction 



REGULAR SESSION 








No. 

Teachers 


Other 
Educators 


Teacher 
Aides 


Title I 
Funds 


Other 
Fund 


235 


21 


41 


347 


2, 362 


116 


21 


1 1 

L 1. 


274 


83 


1318 


185 


581 


31, 507 




830 


95 


404 


14.875 


142 


467 


91 


142 


5,191 


160 


333 


37 


572 


8.483 


107 


or college 


rlBoo*»Cj apprify nrp« of Studv 


21 


3 


21 






SUI^IMER SESSION 








No. 

Teachers 


Other 
Educators 


Teacher 
Aides 


Cp^t . . 


Other 
Funds 


116 


7 


35 




984 


42 


5 


6 




709 


612 


45 


219 


18,765 




644 


32 


108 


848 





5. Visits to Other Divisions 

and Activities ^0 ^ 

6. Special Teacher Aiae ^..c oa/ 
^ ♦ ins 12 225 zo4 
Instruction . 



Tf stipends were paid for college classes, specify area of study 

30 
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SYSTEM Alabama 

MA JOR SUBJEC TS O R SERVICES IN WHICH TRAINING WAS RECEIVED 

Subject or Area of Service N umber of Teachers and Other Educators 

Regular Session Summer Session 

<'>.iuance ^ 

Reading and Language Arts ^^"^^^ ^ 

Kindergarten 

Mathematics ^^Q- ^ 522 

Elementary Education 

Secondary Education 36 23 

Special Education for Handicapped 60 78 

Speech Therapy 24 91 

Health Services ^79 144 

School Social Work 31 4 

Attendance Services ^ 

Library Services ^ 75 

Social Studies and Science 59 

Natural Science \ ^ 

Writing Objectives 

Individualized Instruction 

Diagnosing Children's Needs 

Writing Curriculum Guides 90 

Supervision 2 7 

Administration ^ 

Research and Evaluation { 

Career Education "j. 

Mu s t c I ' 

Psychology ] — 
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ATTACHMErr - In-Service Trai-ning for Slai'i" 



DATE 



NUMBER 

OF 
HOURS 



NATURE OF TRAINING 



ERIC 



August 20-2U 
September 12 

September 19 
October h 

October 9 

October 17 
October 25 

October 30 
November 8 
November 13 

December 5 

Jiinuary 23 
January 29 

February 5 
February 12 



30 



1 

1 



2 

5 

2 



5 
? 

1 
1 



Reading Vforkshop - Dr. Ronald Noland, 
Auburn Dniversity 

Ori.enhation - Organization of Title I 
Pro gr ^iia 

Testing Orientation 

Pre-test - Administration, Scoring, 
and Reporting Scores 

Demonstration of Alpha Time and 
Fountain Valley Reading Support System - 
Mr. Jimn^T* Roberts - E & S Associates 

Coord^lnation of Health Services with 
Title I Program (3 Health Nurses) 

Demonstration of the Webster International 
Tutorial i^ystem on the Right To Read ~ Mr. 
Barfiold^ Consultant 

Reporting To Parents 

SDE Comparability (Coordinator) 

Demonstration, Sullivan Reading Program > 
Don Prater, Consultant 

Relation of Title I and School: f tendance 
and Parent Involvement 

SDE Program Planning (Coordinator) 

Title I Funding - Plans for Summer School - 
Revioions in plans for regular year due to 
release of impounded monies 

Teacher Aide Workshop (teacher aides only) 

Teacher Aide Workshop (teachers only) 

33 
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UIPABER 

Hoims 



NATURE OF TRAIIJING 



February 19 

February 21 
February 27 
April 10 
April - May 

May 2 
May 27 



2 
1 
2 
50 



Teachsr Aide Workshop (teachers and 
teacher aides) Demonstration, Project 
*'Life" and Learning with Laughter, Mr. 
Boyle, Consultant 

Demonstration, Alpha Time, Alpha One, 
Mr. Traynor, Consultant, NDE 

Demonstration arid utilization of new 
filmstrip/cassette projectors 

Plan post-testing schedule, and eval- 
uation reports and procedures 

EED I461X, Practice Teaching of Reading, 
Auburn University, Ik^. Ronald Noland, 
Professor 

Post-testing schedule, procedures, and 
annual evaluation 

Evaluation of the Title I Program, 
Planning 197U-7$ Title I Program 
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••:VAi l'.\T!OK - [N-SliRVlCi: PROGR/\M 



ERIC 



Pre- ln-Serv*co - 'Xuv-j c '^8, l<r/j, T^tie I personnel, Superintendent, 
Principal.s and ;!oord I'i.iJ.or . 

1072-71 ov.^h'atlcn rep'M*< ^ ip'^'-owl-ci ard copies provided 

.^IiLiiLLiM^l^.iiZ9:i ^ TUle 1 teachers helped OTite objectives in 
Ma^, ^^73'. 

Narrac iv^ - iPlc^rs :o ^aeeL uhiectives) - Discussed ways and plans 
to r.ie^ I vM-'\jGc.- .>o jec 1 . Teachers wTv^U specific objectives 

A dmin is trail ve Re v jew • »ecic sheet discussed and explained. 

Evaluat ion A cvjevr - Chc-v k j.ijeiic discussed and explained^ 

Previe w ol" < Infg - A'^nri^,, \ rDb, adjectives - Title I personnel 
report(Al .v. i; wa/o '.-vru leariiCd and used to reinforce parts of 
speev-V* Willi chi iron >r tlvi reading centers. 

Vre -School Ih^ iitul^s - ^"^u^vsl 2v 6. 30, 1973 - (working in respective 
'scho'ols), rhTr Line -vci5 jsed by Title I reading teachers and 
uer-cb'^r a des i j ^r^ani^o the reading program in their respective 
school^. ^.aJ r.et v/t the classroom teachers and principal. 

Planning Period - oach day (teacher, aides, and cl?c;sroom teachers) 

gave reading teachers, aides and classroom teachers an opportunity 
to plan OMce a \/eek for the needs of each child in the reading 
center. Readiug teachers and aides had a planning period each 
day • 

AlaPama Rc cidir. g Conferen ce - September - Title I reading teachers and 
coordirator <tt tended the ARA Conference. All were inspired by 
speak!-r5, J'oacht^r.: brought new ideas back to the reading classes 
gleaned from i:he group 5;es$ions. 

O crober Tn- Se? v'ce • Parent Councils and parent workshops were planned. 
Shared ideas on :TuateriaIs to be used in workshops. 

November ia -Servic^ - (Reading Consultant couldn't come^O Discussed 
Cdcco*.' ctclucat'''*on m.'itorials. Professional books and magazines 
discussc ' Due t.o unavoidable circumstance, t:he State Title I 
\eao.':\>i vJoi.SMlcaii touLd not come, Teachers and aides learned 
vavs i> loiniorco . are<ir init^ taught in ihe classroom. Selected 
books an^] jaagay.iTv\^? t'>'c professional group. 

N ovember - Adrim is ti.it i v c Heviev - Mr, C. M. Youngblood, Assistant 
State T^'':le [ Coordinator. Mr. Youngblood commended the system 
icr a ''Title 1 pro^.^am planned and implemcntecl to meet the needs 
for whic' 1.*- vas Ipfcnded." He ilso made helpful suggestions. 

Jam ary Ia -rc'r^Mi.o - Vit^vrcd slides of part-nt workshop. Evaluation 
fonas weie dif;cussed. Enjt^yeJ seeing J^li'dcs of all 3 workshops. 
New teachers orietited to Title 1 program, f^lvaluation forms 
disct'sset' - a necessarv i>.^il of tiio program. 

Jan' *a ry - lv;f) .'avs wore spenL setting up ncv; reading centers and 

workiiit, iJct u > al nuo:' schedules. Necessary and time v/cll 
spent: . 

January - v'i?:.t KDhCO and school to see Hofinnan program in action. 

interest in/> a ad ^'nforr^af Ive , 
Feb ruary - Hoffuian coii.su Uani met \/j th teachers and aides and assisted 

the-r. in <.^t festive ways lo use additional Ho flnum material and 

DiagnoiU'ic Lcsfs. * 
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Fohiuar . Ln^Se t v ucc - PLmnod AEA oxhLbil and Parent Evaluaii on siior-LS. 
(Reading CcHisultianc coiildn^t come,-) Planned AEA exhibit on 
Parental Involvement. Teachers and aides volunteered to f^ptnid 
timt? .It I'lf AL"^ i)0">rii and to enlist parents to go with them. 

February Keadma WorLshoP - (Ameiicin Book Company) - Consultant was 
excel lent . All benefited from workshop, 

Jay In-Servic e - loac'ier sell -iraproveiaent . ~ System In-service program 
discussed. Each teacuer turned in self -improvement plan. I'eachers 
were pleised to be given the opportunity to select areas they need 
help in. 

May - Test review - Mrs, Thelma M, Smith, Elementary Guidance 

Counseloi*, met with Title I teachers and classroom teachers to 
review test results on each grade level and in each respective 
school • 

May 30, 1974 - Title I test results and 1974 project objectives dis- 
cussed. Title 1 personnel met with the Coordinator, Test 
results and 1974 project objectives were discussed. Changes in 
1974-75 project obiectives were recommended by the Title I 
teachers. Evaluation reports for the 1973-74 year were checked 
and turned in to the coordinator. Teachers and aides were 
commended for the good job done and the progress the children 
had loade , 



^ Although Mr. Mitchell, Title I Reading Consultant, could not be with 
us for our regular scheduled in-service meetings, he attended the 
Parent Workshop at Main Avenue Elementary School and talked to the 
Title I Parents, He visited our Title I Reading Centers on another 
occasion, observed our program and gave helpful suggestions to 
teachers and aides. 
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XI. PARENT AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 



LEA Title I coordinators made a special effort in 1974 to involve the 
parents of participants in the Title I program. Some LEA's organized 
parent committees for each school. The LEA's which reported the most 
success were enthusiastic about the possibilities through effective 
•jommunications with parents. They foresee better public relations, 
assistance in identification of social, academic or physical problems; 
fewer absentees and dropouts, future tax support (local); happier, more 
successful children; and even aid during the day through employment or 
voluntary work. 

Many metliods were used to involve parents. The ones most often reported 
were : 

1. Organizing local parent committees, getting parents into the schools 
by means of student programs, coffee hours, special student demon- 
strations, home-making classes, using parents for chaperons on trips, 
and using parents for aides. 

2., Reaching the parents in the home by use of educational television 

with children on programs, use oi radio programs, sending publications 
to them and by visitation of teachers, visiting teachers, social 
wor ers, school nurses, counselors, etc. 

3. By really showing the parents that they were needed and welcome. 

Other members of the community were involved by soma of the methods listed 
above and by enlisting their help in the programs. Business leaders of 
various industries or vocations of interest spoke to classes and/or arranged 
for classes to visit the business site. In some instances, the talks and/or 
demonstrations vere video-taped for use by other classes or future classes. 
The community members were also involved in community-wide school projects 
and through the dissemination of materials. 



ADVISORY COMMITTEES 



The LEA* 3 kept records of the advisory committee meetings. These records 
contained the dates meetings were held, the location, the names of the 
parents attending and minutes of the meetings. The assurance checksheet 
which must accompany the application verifies that the PAC had met before 
the final writing of the applicat-ion. The SEA consultants checked the 
item concerning the involvement of the PAC very carefully when making 
administrative reviews. 

Compiled reports of the PAC meetings and local parent committees follow. 
This v;as the first time the LEA*s were required to fill in the form so there 
may have been many interpretations of what was wanted. 

36 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL REPORT 
(Svsi cm widel 

NUMliKR 

!7p6 _ _ r.op!. who panicipnted on Parent Advisory Counril. 
13A9_ Wcr. pirenls of public school sLuden's. 
PA Were p.^rents of nonpublic school students. 

178 Wer.' uot parents of school age children. 

1182 Were parents of Title I children. 

Were parents of nonpublic school students in the Title I Program. 
222 Were e-nployed by the Board of Education. 

46 Other (specify) . 



YES NO 



What were the duties of the Parent's Advisory Conunittee; 
(Mark all that apply)., 

1. Supplied information on parents views of ^ Q 
educational needs 

2. Participated in the development of Title I ipg ___4_ 
program 

3. Reviewed Title I applications for current 114 __J^ 
fiscal year 

4. Made recommendations concerning the Title 
1 programs 

5. Participated in Title I program evaluations ._1L. -L^- 

. __29 __1 

6. Other duties, specify 
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SYSTEM 



ADVISORY COUNCIL REPORT 
(Local) 



\UMHER 

2y7^0 Poopl^ who parCicipaLGd on Parent Advisory Council. 

2, 178 Were parents of nublic school students. 

21 Were narents of nonpublic school students. 



1-29 Were not parents of school age children. 
2,216 Were parents of Title T children. 



338 Were employed by the Board of Education. 
172 other ^specify) 



What were the duties of the Parentis Advisory Committee? 
(Mark all that apply)., 

1. Supplied information on parents views of 
educational needs 

2. Participated in the development of Title I 
program. 

'3. Reviewed Title T applicati onvS for current fiscal 
year . 

4. Made recommendations concerning the Title I 
programs 

3. Participated in Title 1 program evaluations 
6. Other duties, specify 



Title I 


Prograra. 


YES 


NO 


63 


0 


50 


14 


52 


14 


61 


1 


47 


11 


17 


2 
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SYSTEM 



ALAB/\MA 



NUMBER OF YEARS (RrXUILAR SESSION) PARTICIPANTS HAVE BEEN IN TITLE I PROGRAM 
BEFORE 1974. 



NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS 





GRADE 

L>u> V lliLt 


NONE 


ONE YEAR 


TWO YEARS 


THREE YEARS 


FOUR YEARS 


FIVE YEARS 


KINDER- 


4 , 100 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


UNb 


12,640 


2,471 


106 


4 


0 


0 




7 , 922 


8,131 


1 ,508 


51 


0 


0 


THREE 


6,081 


5,752 


4,791 


591 


11 


0 


FOUR 


5,127 


4,170 


3,429 


2,141 


294 


2 


FIVE 


3,877 


4,035 


3,133 


1,692 


759 


138 


SIX 


3,761 


3,344 


2,976 


1,436 


559 


402. 


SEVEN 


2,151 


1,787 


1,158 


512 


173 


108 


EIGHT 


1,552 


942 


806 


354 


147 


92 


NINE 


1,173 


748 


464 


237 


101 


79 


TEN 


306 


216 


15R 


41 


8 


4 


ELEVEN 


5i 


54 


62 


23 


8 


5 


TWELVE 


36 


33 


25 


21 


7 


3 



This form was added in an attempt to ascertain if children were "stuck" in Title ^ 
classes and to cause LEA's to take a look at the effectiveness of their programs. 
Instructions were to put the FY 74 participants who had not been in the program 
until the FY 73-74 in the "none" column and to list the others in the appropriate 
columns. The instructions were not clear; so many of those in for the first year 
niay be listed under "One Year". Some of those listed as being in for several 
years were eligible for educable mentally retarded classes. Some had attended 
preschool classes and were still immature. Some had been in a "Distar' program 
for three years. 

The validity of this page is doubtful, but the LEA presentation of an analysis of 
the evaluation results to the local Board of Education and the PAC will cause some 
thinking and a second look at the programs. 
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XIV. Summary of Title I Programs 

A, i^rescliooi : Thirty - f<>iir IJilA's had preschool under Title I 
during lhi\ regular tern for 9 nunths* The participants 
wore teatatively identified by Heads tart records, economic 
staluy, records o^ siblings ^^ho had been unsuccessful in 
school inmiaturi I'v . etc. Then, each of the prospecitive 
participants was tested, Tlie tests uso'l were Metropolitan 
Readiness, Murpliy-Durrell , Peabody Picture Vocabulary, Drau- 
A-Man, Yang Ho Behavior Maturicy Scale, Harrison -Stroud Reading 
Readiness Profiles, Scott Foresman Initial Survey Test, Lee- 
Clark Readiness, Boehm Test of Basic Skills and California 
Test of Basic Experiences, 

The children who rated below the fiftieth percentile or 
the fifth stanine were selected first with others up to 
the sixtieth percentile being accepted on a space available 
basis. Some LEA*s gave only the general concepts or language 
part of the tests to identify the children and gave the other 
parts after they were in the program. The programs were 
reported as successful. Since some reported in raw scores, 
others in slanines and others in percentiles, an average score 
was not available for all. The scores which could be grouped 
are in the *^ection on testing, 

B, Elementary: The elementary programs consisted of reading 
in 124 of the participating LEA*s reading and math in sixty- 
seven lea's and of 73 special education classes. 

Two lea's called their programs basic skills and communi- 
carion skills (rather than reading and Piathematics) which 
included language arts and othcir skills needed. One small 
LEA used the Title I allocation for a preschool program. 
Test scores are in the section on testing, 

ocrvices consisted oC teacher aides, social services, 
counseling and testing, iiealth services, psychological, etc. 
These services helped to involve parents and to reduce absen- 
teeism, 

C, Secondaxy: Reading and mathematics were the main instructional 
activities condut^tfed in secondary grades for eligible Title T 
participants. The activities were more concentrated in the junior 
high school grades (7-9). Supportive services included teach^-^r 
aides, social services, counseling and testing, health services, 
(medical and dental) and psychological services when needed. 

One LEA had night classes in all academic areao in a dropout 
program. 
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THE TESTING PROGRAM 

rhp State spons^'is aud suporvis( through the guidance consultants, 
achieveaient aiKi aientai maturitv tests for all fourth, eighth and leath 
grade pupils. The answer sheets ave sent to the State Department of 
Education for grading and proressinv;. A large print-out and individuaJ 
results are returned to the s»..huoLs where students are counseled concerning; 
otrengtho and weaknesses, helped with planning the remainder oi ^heir hl^h 
schooJ careers and hulptd tu develop plans for the future'. Other test e>{~ 
periences are gained through ♦ aking interest inventory and special ability 
tests, PSAT, National Merit, GABT, ACT, etc. 

in FY 74, members or the Student Personnel Services staff in the SDE and 
of the Title 1 staff held four area meetings to train LEA personnel, ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, coordirators and counselors in the use of the 
achievement test used in the state testing program (California) to diagnose 
and plan school programs for FY 74-75. It was proposed that each LEA 
superintendent use the personnel trained at these meeting? to hold similar 
workshops for reading and math teachers in his school system before the end 
of the year. Ninety-three of the LEA*s held the training workshops. The 
fourth grade students were tested in the spring and vjill be tested in the 
spring of 1975 to evaluate the success of the endeavor. 

S acific means of identifying needs through the use of the tests and of 
using the information to plan appropriate instructional programs will be the 
theme of the 1975 training which will be reported in the 1975 annual report. 

Title 1 participants were given an achievement test. Some systems gave a 
test in the fall and in the spring. Others used the post tests in the spring 
of 1973 and gave the same children a post test in the spring of 1974. Children 
were given an achievement test and taken from the Title I program if needs had 
been met. Other children were admitted to the program when needs arose. Each 
LEA did interim testing on a sampling basis. 

The cests most often used wc^re California Tests of Basic Skills, Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests, Stmford Achievement Tests, SRA Achievement Tests, Ga'^es- 
McGinitie Reading Tests and Iowa Silent Reading Tests. First grade partici- 
pants were given a readiness test and a post test. Those children who repeated 
the first grade were given achievemenic tests. The preschool children were 
given pre and post tests to identify, diagnose and evaluate progress. 

When test scores did not show as iruch progress as was expected, the LEA coordi-^ 
nator was required to analyse the problem and make whatever changes were Indi- 
cated before the FY 75 project wrs approved. 

On pages '^0 43 the test scores were obtained by listing and averaging the scores 
by grades for each of the tests used most often. Scores from several other tests 
which were used by one or two LEA's are not Included, but they are used in the 
SEA work with LEA's. 

Th^* a' '^rage gain for 1974 was over one year. The SEA attrioutes the improvement 
Lo teacher-training in diagnosing needs ^nd planning procedures to meet the needs, 
to the requiring of more monitoring on the part of LEA coordinators and better 
in-service training . 

4i 
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The scores of the children in Title I special education classes were not 
included in the reported test scores. Test scores for those children who 
were in the program for less than nine months are not included. In somt* 
instances children made as mucii as four years gain. Once their problems 
were identified and help was given, they were able to go ahead without 
special help. 

Ln Alabama students who have the greatest need for compensatory education 
are selected first for participation in the Title 1 programs. Some of 
these are more than one year below grade level in the upper grades and all 
are below grade level in the lower grades. After these children who have 
the greatest needs are chosen, others who need help may be admitted to the 
program* All participants are functioning below grade level. With this 
variation, it is safe to assume that rh^ participants have not made over 
seven months progress as an average. i a maximum of .7 months per month 

is used as the baseline for comparing p :ormance for children receiving 
compensatory services. 

Of the 70,487 Title I children in the reading program for nine months, in 
grades one through nine who took pre and post tests, 26.24% made over 1.5 
year's g^in, 50.92% made over one year's gain and 70,60% made over seven 
months gain. This indicates that 70.60% of the students made more progress 
than could have been expected without the special services. This is reported 
on page 38. 

Of the 27,176 Title I children who participated in the mathematics programs 
for nine months in grades two through nine, 28.08% made over 1.5 years progress, 
56.04% made over one year's progress and 76.27% made over seven months progress. 
This indicates that 76.27% of the participants made more progress than could 
have been expected without the special services. This is reported on page 39. 
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READING ACHIEVEMENT GAINS OF RSt^A 
Tlll.f: L, PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS 
HY GRADE LEVEL, 1973 - 74 



1 






Percent o£ students, bv month's 


growth 


Grade I 
UL^ 1 


Number of 


Substantial 


Mnderate 


Little or None 






1 .n fn 1 .6 


n. 7 to 0.9 . 




One 


Q Xl] 
y j.^ L 


0077 


2653 


1998 j 


1708 


Two 






4001 


2 758 ! 


3943 


i 11 Let' 


1 ^936 


3166 


3316 


2415 


4039 


P'our 


1 U ^4 O J 


2445 


2332 


2111 


3595 


Five 




'^S46 


1968 


1681 


2700 


Six 




^ X y 


1720 


1487 


2712 


Seven 


3435 


884 


693 


754 


1104 


Eight 


2014 


565 


479 


441 


529 


Nine 


962 


288 


183 


10/ 

lo4 


307 


Ten 


L L ^ 


i 56 

t 


24 


12 


23 


Eleven 


10! 


44 


9 


13 


35 


Twelve 


99 


33 


20 


16 


30 


Total 
Percent 




18,494 


17,398 


13,870 


20,725 


70,487 


26.24 


24.68 


19.68 


29.40 



This page is for those who participated for nine months. 
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MtXTHEMATTCS ACFIKVKMENT GAIN'S OF KSPIA 
TITLF. 1, PlfBLIC SCHOOL STIIDENTS 
bV oi<i\DE LEVEL, 1973 - 74 



Number of 
■-j^ ... u(U' ., nr . a 



3305 
A575 
A7(v'f 
4070 
3836 
3423 
1533 
1166 
312 
1 17 
45 
30 

27,176 



Subs cant lal 



1104 
1223 
1474 
1108 
936 
858 
426 
326 
93 
44 
30 
10 

7632 
28.08 



Moderai' e 



T-0 t^o 1-4 



1044 
1429 
1430 
1077 
933 
939 
330 
291 
81 
30 
10 
4 

7598 
27.96 



0.7 to Q.9 



638 
928 
940 
824 
822 
673 
321 
268 
64 
10 
3 
6 

5497 
20.23 



Little or None 
n.6 nr Inss 



519 
995 
920 
1061 
1145 
953 
A56 
281 
74 
33 
2 

10 

6449 
23.73 



This page is for those who participated for nine months. 
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READING 



GRADE 



NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS 



PRE 



POST 



GAIN 



CALIFORNIA TEST 



1 


5,845 




*1.4 




2 


9,806 


1.05 


2.09 


1.04 


3 


9,693 


1.75 


2.74 


.99 


4 


7,981 


2.32 


3. 19 


.87 


5 


6,856 


2.94 


3.97 


1.03 


6 


6,317 


3.57 


4.52 


.95 


7 


1,901 


4.20 


5.15 


.95 


8 


1,309 


4.68 


5.70 


1.02 


tcGINITIE 


TEST 








1 


2,595 




*1.66 




2 


2,512 


1.27 


2.27 


1.00 


3 


1,906 


1.82 


2.88 


1.06 


4 


1,100 


2.53 


3.71 


1.18 


5 


1,179 


3.19 


4.23 


1.04 


6 


934 


3.96 


4.94 


.98 


7 


838 


4.34 


■ 6.26 


1.92 


8 


239 


4.50 


6.23 


1.73 



*Many of the first grade participants took pre and post tests which did not give grade 
pJacemenL scores. Others Look a readiness test for Identification and a post test 
which yielded grade placement scores. Only those post test scores are reported. Tho 
other scores (stanines, raw scores, percentiles, etc.) are on file. 
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READING 



ORADE 
STi^aNFORD TEST 
1 



NUMBO l OF 
STUDENT S"" 

636 
739 
111 
545 
419 
366 
395 
242 



PRE 



SRA ACniS VEMENT TE ST 

1 721 

2 ' 626 

3 549 

4 479 

5 443 

6 408 

METROPOL ITAiv TEST 

1 475 

2 7 72 

3 554 

4 518 

5 509 

6 377 

7 115 

8 85 



1.49 
2.04 
2.70 
3.19 
3.90 
4.80 
5.63 



1.22 
2.18 
2.90 
3.45 
4.35 



1.48 

1.94 

2.50 

2.90 

3.86 

2.8 

3.6 



POST 

1.60 
2.34 
3.00 
3.51 
4.33 
4.87 
5.68 
6.47 

1.68 
2.60 
3.40 
3.75 
4.50 
5.23 

1.71 

2.21 

2.67 

3.37 

3.95 

4.76 

3.7 

4.3 



GMN 

1.60 
.85 
.96 
.81 

1.14 
.97 
.88 
.84 

1.68 
1.38 
1.22 

.85 
1.05 

.88 

1.71. 
.73 
.73 
.87 

1.05 
.90 
.90 
.70 



•i i 



M A T H 



NUMBER OF 



GllADE 


STUDENTS 


PRE 


POST 


GAIN 


CALIFORNIA TEST 










1 


2»876 




*1.43 




0 

L. 


4,880 


1.12 


2. 17 


1.05 


J 


H , /J i 


1 ,o9 


3.04 


1 . 15 






2.61 


3. 57 


.96 






3.31 


4 . 29 


.98 


0 


4 ,024 


4.03 


5. 03 


1 . 00 


■7 

7 


1 ,209 


4.98 


5.98 


1. 00 


8 


958 


5.61 


6.57 


. 96 


STANFORD TEST 










1 


240 




*1.47 




2 


274 


' 1.45 


2.20 


.75 


3 


272 


2.00 


2.97 


.97 


* 4 


274 


2.82 


3.68 


.86 


5 


245 


3.66 


4.58 


.92 


6 


164 


4.78 


5.55 


.77 


7 


177 


5.93 


6.63 


.70 


8 


170 


6.50 


7.05 


.55 



*Many of the first grade participants took pre and post tests which did not give grade 
placement scores. Others took a readiness test for identification and a post test 
which yielded grade placement scores. Only those post test scores are reported. The 
other scores (stanines, raw scores, percentiles, etc.) are on file. 
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M A T H 



GRADE 
ac/IROPOLITAN TEST 



NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS 



PRE 



POST 



GAIN 



1 


95 




*1.7 




2 


233 


1.43 


2.53 


1.10 


3 


128 


2.20 


3.15 


.95 


4 


541 


2.90 


4.20 


1.30 


3 


514 


3.65 


4.75 


1.10 


6 


433 


4.37 


5.37 


1.00 


7 


19 


4.00 


5.00 


1.00 


IIEVEMENT TEST 










1 


193 




*1.8 




2 


242 


1.40 


2.75 


1.35 


3 


270 


2.20 


3.05 


.85 




277 


2.65 


3.80 


1.15 


5 


245 


3.55 


4.95 


1.40 


6 


182 


4.25 


5.10 


.85 



*Many of the first grade participants took pre and post tests which did not give grade 
placement scores. Others took a readiness test for identification and a post test 
which yielded grade placement scores. Only those post test scores are reported. The 
other scores (stanines, raw scores, percentiles, etc.) are on file. 
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PART III 
SPFCIAI. RiCPOKTS 

Included in the 19? 4 FY Title L Evaluation Format were special outlines 
to be followed in writing reports on the following: 

1. Each iastrucu ional activity 

2. Eacli supportive service 

3. Case studies in each of the areas 

4. Teacher-teacher aide program 

5. Parent and community in^'olvement 

It was suggested that the outlines be given to Title i teachers and supportive 
service staff at the beginning of tae year so they could begin keeping notes 
on the procedures being used or child being studied. Each staff member was to 
write a case study. Tiie I {• A coorJirator selected the ones to be included 
In the evaluation report as originally submitted by LEA's, (The names used in 
the case studies are fictitious.) 

On the following pages are samples of the reading and mathematics reports and 
case studies in those areas, the teacher aide program and the parent and com- 
munity Involvement program. 

Copies of the reports on supportive services and case studies done by the 
personnel in those areas are on file with the reports not used here. 
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Butler County 

Evaluation of Fre-Sclioul rr.>i't,i,; 

A. Butler County Board ol E^iucation 

B. Mrs, Marjorie yaddox, litie i Director or Mrs. Georgia E. Lucas. 
Testing and Evaluation Supervisor, P, 0, Box L60, Greenville, 
Alabama 36037, Phone: 382-2665^, 

C. Objective - The objective of the pre-school program is to provide the 
experiences necessary for educationally disadvantaged five year olds 
to acquire skills, attitudes, and concepts necessary for school readi- 
ness. Eighty percent of these children v^ill advance one stanine on the 
Test of Basic Experlenct^s published by CIB/McGraw Hill. Twenty percent 
will advance two stanines in experiences as measured by the same test. 

D. Treatment - Fifteen teachers, in classes ranging from fifteen to tv/onty 
students, provided vai ied expediences for the pre- schoolers ♦ Instruc- 
tional activities were conducted in carpeted classrooms equipped with the 
latest in furniture, devices and materials available for kindergarteners. 
In addition, one building, which housed ten kindergarten classes, v/as air 
conditioned. To facilitate learning, activity centers were employed. 
These centers offered opportunities for the child to explore, manipulate, 
question and express ideas. They were also designed to provide experi- 
ences in seeing, hearing, touching, tasting and smelling- Additionally, 
they were used for making things, using the process of measuring and pour- 
ing, mixing, squeezing, dripping, washing, wiping, and others. Some of 
the activity centers included: 

1. An arts and crafts center equipped with paints, paint brushes, crayons, 
scissors, paper, paste, modeling clay, templates, pencils, easels and 
many more . 

2. The amusement or game center contained toys, puzzles, sponge balls, 
story sets, puppets, puppet theaters with dramatic plays, and other 
games such as jumbo dominoes. 

3. The libra! y center t^acl appropriate books of the alphabet, turn the 
p,age, stor/ boards, sequence c^Lories and other:. Students were also 
permitted to select appropi'iate books from tne school's library. 

4. Th? transportation center consisted cf a collection of trucks, tractors, 
cars, push carts, and ether mobile toys. 



A homemaking center had simple household furniture and items such as 
chairs, tables, cabinets, dishes, sinks, dolls, telephones , Ironing 
boards- and other household items. 

6. The mathoimtics center was equipped with many counting devices of 
varying sirv-^i and geom-trjc shapes along with play money and scales. 

7. A scicnc? centt^r contained prisms, m^:iKn^its, magnifying glasses, a 
collection of seeds, sea HhclJfi, InseU's, flowers, models cf farm and 
jioo anlm-ils, Mw pets (furnished by parents, students and teachers), 

ERJ^C ^"'^ others. r^^ 
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Flo\iblt' t 'eJuli.-ii, ->»U,w».d those* and otuor ct^nters of interesl 
to i)t M ^m! '/ ".'n nr'.>(!t'''i '*^hr<>v»SMiour Lhe sci)Ool year. 

Equip'ii^nt ju i; us i i li^^s I r i p^, projectors, overhead projectoi^, 
movie prc^.etcors, : ^,\jc rcctrtu^r^. DukaPiO Microrut:lc pxojoctors, 
casket n-c ordiiri.' lanrucKu^ masters, audio-visual materials w''-»ro 
used. r".Kh»i'> u >ea v.h*^ baily Seasur imotor Trciining A^Lij^^^ 
tiand l: ooL , \\ c c < ruxny _t c;y_b;^_ 0 pv^n t on ^' r and other series as instruc- 
tional guides. 

The students wevv given ( !r:)ortunit ies to retell stories in sequence 
that hid h"on told and r*j.iu co them. Some of them made visits to the 
li'br.^ry, principal '.s 01 fi.'^ an,l other c ias>;roc;a5 , while others went on 
bird watching or nat'.u\^ e^jursions, and a tour 01 the it campus or a 
visit to tne school th-^y wijl be attending next year when they become 
first v,rader . Abpost ali of cihem participated in special prograraG 
pr-:'Stnitod for spicial o^vuisLons or ^t PTA meetings where parents were 
involved. The k LiK!er^;art eners Wv,re eiicouraged to talk about every- 
thing they saw, hearvi, did, felt or thought. The trips and diverse 
activities w^rc used to increase the vocabulary and expand common ex- 
periences, and were re invoiced ny experience charts and creative 
dramatics. They colored ^ith crayons, painted with tempera and fin- 
ger pain^b, mnnipuj^^ited clay, listened to suitable records;, cassette 
tapes, a piano, and learned simple songs. These pupils played with 
rhythm band insti uments , learned to move and keep time with music, 
learned to jumc, sxip, run, jump rope and acted out stories. They 
also learned to listen and follow simple directions. Activities were 
designed so that e-^ery child could experience success each day. Many 
strategies ^ere exerted by teachers to help improve the self-concept of 
each pre-schooler and to L'2t him know chat he was accepted as being an 
important person. One of these v7as the celebrating of each child's 
birthday with a party in the classroom. 

The testing and evaluation supervisor assisted teachers with student 
asses^.nint and with ^vlanning for individuaii^:ed and group iuatruction. 
The program was coordinated by the project airector. 

Fifteen .,iudent nurses ^rom the Stribler Licensed Practical Nursi'ai? 
School as:?lstcd by fuaking audio and visual examinations for Scroca- 
tng purposes. Referrals were made of students with sight and hear- 
ing problems. Those needing glasses, who are unable to pay for them, 
were furnished them by other community agencies. 

Eligible students r^^ceiv'id lunches through the needy lunch program, A 
breakfast was also provided each day for eligible children at one school. 

Activities were provided so as to improve mctox' coordination and physical 
fitness. liaian^t beaMiS, water tables, saw horses, i^and tables, climb3rs 
with s] ic\' ; ' rher;^: vj^'vc used to on'rance learning. Students also 
learned how to get along with ocher children by taking turns in leading 
as well as follov;ing. 
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Butler County 

3tulcnt.; altfn.'v^.i (.ia'so;? froiu ^i.v ':.r> c^ Lx and one-half hours a day; 
fivo days r woM^, ror Hhirwy- siK \\ie'C3 * 

K. Participants - eligible boy^ uid jd^^.rls who were tive on or before 
October ^ were inclur'ioJ Wv r>ro^- bT.. Aitos' vill of tli --e par- 
ticipants W'^re froia low- .n.^oni'** ^JaTliit^s and indl^.atoc' a reed to 
included in the proc,ram asc^i'ta «ned by zest 7*ebults from the Tost 
of Basic Expariences ('^'ORE) adminis cored in September. The average 
stanine for this group wa: t,v/o Many oC them c>ispla^>ed behaviors of 
being maladjusced i-ocially apJ eT^^^v Lonrlly and had poorly developed 
concepts of space anc tiuie. Scvorai of then*, v^erc deficient in ex- 
periences essential fcr ^/ocabuia^-y dovelopnicnC . 

The fifteen teachers w.-^re quc-^ l"' f led instructors who devoted the 
entire day to workiiif^ w' ih Llie .;ar.c- ^^roup of students. To augment 
thoit.' training these fecichers a("t?aded in-service meetings and w^ork- 
shops. 

F. Related uompont^nt - FaroitG functiuned in various ways to help broaden 
the pcograiG. Some of then, pdrti cipaced in such activities as making 
ccjr.tumos or assisting in gettins, students dressed for special programs, 
serving as volunteets to help in the instructional program, supplying 
seeds, serving as chaperons or . esource person, attending programs in 
which their children paji ticinat ed , furnishing refreshments for birth- 
day parties and for other (iccasioas* Some of them served on the school 
or county advisory ccicmittee- One parent made and donated seventeen 
rhythm band instrument.^; to one kindergarten center • 

Teacher-aide-i perforr.ad an in-valutble service by relieving teachers 
from non-profesciona?. task? thus allowing them time to teach. 

These aides and process Lcnfil staff were engai^ea in ?,tructured work- 
shops aiid/jT in'-o:^rvice training education during the scholastic year« 
In addition, each fe.acbar irxd aide participatsd each day in a planning 
session for the ne>:t day's activities. 

Effectiveness - Tr:e e t >..:-:ivf^noss of this activity was measured on tlic 
basis of py-e and po3L tebtUn^ of the Test of I'.asic Experiences {T03£). 

The results are listed below: 
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These rei?ults showo'i increase of two stanines. Of the 24b students 
who were administered the test in September and again in May, 240 or 



fVi* lor Co'inl 

iiLnjt:y-.'i.;hL p^rcoat increased their level of performance one or 
'ii<>ro stminos. One or loss tha*^ one-half percent advanced six 
^laniiu^, sov'ca or l!>»'uo percent advanced five stanines, thirty- 
five or fourteen percent advanced four stanines, seventy -eight 
ov {!nrLy-L;vo pc-rcent achieved three stanines, ei.j;hty-four or 
Lhlrtv-foar pjrcont improved two stanines and thirty-five or foar- 
toon porcenC .ul/ance l one staunc. One or loss than one-half p^r- 
c.mW s'io.v\Hi iiu,>r(>vement- in three concept areas of the test, two or 
one porcopt nude improvement in two areas, while two or one percent 
shoATOii liitlo or no progress. 

The evaluation of these pupils by teachers in the affective domain 
indicated that at the baginning of the year ten percent rated good, 
t*.;"nty-nine p-jircunt average, forty-one percent fair, and twenty per- 
ueaL poor. At the end of the year the rating had changed to fifty-four 
por. (mU ;ooI, thirty-six percent average, nine percent fair and none of 
rh?M had a poor rating. 

lue lest data reflected that we exceeded our objective which is evi- 
dence that this program vas effective. 
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A i' i r:n i tv^hn.a pub I i c ScIhh") L 

''Ia»*<4en L'l lAvan^., Supt-rvLsor, Spt'cuil ProgrnmK, i.uidance Departuu'iU 

:;i I mi n^'Jiam lioaid of Hdi'cntion, 20iS 71:1 Avenue, Nortii 33203 

•\ati»^ Lee Thompson, Supervisor, Primary and Reading; 
3?'^-^'^2i . i'.xUMv • n 227 
i nni hv^dam l>rarv. r 'ucacion, 2015 7tli Avenue, North 35203 

( rh" overall oh JccLivo of the Kindergarten pre ram is to give 5 year old 
I I dreii wi th limited background the kinds of experiences that they have 

. .ru and which had they had them, would have provided the structure and 
r^Mdmess for learning ' i ch should assure a reasonable degree of success 
in th(» formal acade- c <e ting. 

SPKCiriC OliJKCTFU".^. As a result of having been enrolled in the Kindergarten 
program and having received 

I li slimuLatLon and exposure to growth producing experiences leading to 
academir iCc-^diness, 657 of th.e Title I Kindergarten pupils with l,Q.s of ^)0 
and above will make scores in May on the Stanford Early School Achievement 
T^'st SFSAT) wiiich will fall 2 stanines above the October stanine ('using 
fvindergarten norms in October and first grade norms in May). 
' 2) Irainip'^ and practice in social interaction and in visual motor per- 
ceptual skills,. 75^ of the Title T Kindergarten pupils who were unable to 
t andle the tasks in September will complete these tasks successfully in 
'Mav a^ shown by their responses to pre and post administration of a locally 
developed Inventory of Readiness Skills. 

3> training and experience in language communication and otiier readiness 
skills, 75/ of the Title I Kiudergc^rten pupils wi tii mental ages of not less 
than 5-0 as of September 1973 'on lUnet) will be ready for first grade in 
September 1974 as measured by scores on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests 
administered i May 1974. 

■ '4) persona, attention and rewarding interaction between teacher, counselor, 
and child,, fewer than 107, of the children will be described by teachers in 
May as possessing negative characteristics as checked by teachers on the 
pupil characteristic sheet. 

5^ personal help and services tiiat encour^^e regular attendance, the April 
and May 1974 attendance records of the Title [ Kindergarten children will 
improve 3' as compared to the attendance records of October and November 1973. 
'6) counseling services and personal help, 757. of the pupils with mental 
ac^es of 5-0 in September will be ready for school as measured by their re- 
sp^r.ses to the Metropolitan Reading Test. The 257 who are "at risk" in terms 
of ^cl^o 1 s ^cess will have had additional help from the counselor in plan- 
ninr. Tor appropriate placement for the coming /ear. 

(7) a more individuali?:ed program due to the e:-.ployment of teachers* aides, 
75 of the Tit.e I Kindergarten pupils with mental age of not less than 5-0 
as oi <;optcmber 1973 ''tUnet) will be ready for "^irst grade in September 1974 
as nt'i^;ure(i i^y stores on the Metropolitan Readiness Test administered in May 
1^74 
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(8^ m^'cIicaL sorvices, the attendance of the Title I K Lndergnrten pupils will 
ho improved <ii^ shown hy comparing October -November attendance records with 
April -May atLendanre records. 

experiene -s made possible through transportation services provided i)y 
Title I, 7S of the Title I Kindergarten pupils with mental age of not less 
than '>-0 as of September 1073 ' Binet) will be ready for first grade in Septem- 
ber 1974 as measur^'d b> stores on the Me t ro])o 1 1 1 an Readine.ss Test administered 
in May \97'i. 

•10) testing services which reveal cfiildren* s experi ences and readiness skills 
and from which a curriculum is devised to meet their needs, 757 of the Title 
1 Kindergarten pupils witii mental ages of not Less than 5-0 as of September 
1973 will be rt-adv for first grade as measured by scores on the Metropolitan 
Readiness Ti'st administered in May 1974 

li^lvMMKNT: Ihi' twenty-five Kindergarten classes were located in 9 schools 
having one cla^s each, 5 schools having two classes each and in two additional 
tenter^ where 3 classes were housed 

Special materials which stimulate interest and aid the children In the 
matuT 'tion process are used extensively. Teaching methods which have proved 
to be ^u(e .'>ful in early childliood education are employed by the Kindergarten 
teacher who works under the direction of the Primary Supervisor. F.xper i ences 
designed to help the pupils learn to listen, follow directions, relate exper- 
iences, ami begin Lo form number concepts are provided and reinforced through 
spaced repetilion. Rewards for small increments of progress are an integral 
part ot the program. In addition to the instructional activities provided by 
the teacher, the elementary counselor enriches the program by introducing a 
variety of wholesome experiences during her frequent visits to the classroom. 
She often uses materials in the HUSO Kit rOeveloping Understanding of Self 
and Others) to help children achieve a better understanding of social and 
emotional behavior as it is organized around eight major themes. 
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1. Understanding and accepting self 

2. Understanding feelings 

3. Understanding others 

4. Understanding independence 
Understanding goals and purposeful behavior 

6. Understanding mastery competence and resourcefulness 

7. Understanding emotional maturity 

8. Understanding choices and consequences 

The counselor is also responsible for the administration of various kinds 
of tests from whose results she and the teacher spot children in need of var- 
ious kinds of remediation or support. They also meet with parents and work 
indiv dually with children who are experiencing emotional and adjustment 
problems. Their statistical report for the year shows that they administered 
575 individual intelligence tests ^525 Stanford lUnet, 50 Slosson Intelligence 
lesL^, had 300 sessions with the total Kindergarten classes with whom they worked, 
n sessions with small groups, and 17 sessions with parent groups. They saw 
48 children for special individual conferences and had 115 parent conferences. 

Health services, including a survey of vision and hearing as w^U as 
ref^'tral to appropriate clinics and other medical facilities. ar»' previcU'd 
bv the 'litle ! nurse who ke<*ps in close touch with the children in initial 
screening visits and follow up activities. Tlu* Title 1 visiting teacher visits 
the homes of children whose attendance is poor or who present problems in the 
classroom which mav be related to home situations and where the intervention of 
a visiting teacher might provide solutions which would then enable the child to 
live in a more wholesome home environment. 
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A total i>r ) pupil,s wore enrolled in the program during iIh* ycvir, Tl>c 
avrt.i-r .'luollmriit wai> 21.8. A certificated toacluM and a tcachcM-h' nide 
^talt't^d oacli class. Classes wcm*c in session durin^^ the rej^ular school \(^av. 
'■'o\s a-id ^^irls attended school approximately b hours a day, live days a w^ek 
I or .) poi iod of 3b weeks. 

pAKi HI PAM S : Participants arc* brothers and sisters of target children who 
have a history of experiencing failure in the academic slitting, pre sclioolers 
who live in tli»' attenc'anee area of high priority schools anci those who live 
in Federal Housing projects and those wh^ meet the low income index. TlieN 
are : Ive -ear old children who will not be eligible for first grade '-nroll- 
!!M-nl until a vi ar from tho time of their entry into Kindergarten and scored 
h w on sr.SAT. 

> 

Tiie average i.Q. leased on lesp js to the Stanford-Bi net , Form L-nO 
of 'f^? \'} n<ierc;arten pupils tested Wc: j 96. The percentage of 482 pupils fall- 
ing } •! tl.r I.Q. ranges below are as follows: 

!W.i(^w :o 70-79 80-89 90-99 100-109 1 10-1 19 120 and above 

"779" 19.7'' 35.17 22.47 9.77 ? 7/ 

Oi the -'-^2 pupils on whom there are Binet I.Q. scores, 22b or 47' wore 
bovs and ?;7 or ')3 ' were girls. 

I'eacbers and counselors checking 29 children in 24 classes in Septomber 
lound Lliat onl\ 21 of them could give their correct address and only 26/ their 
phone number.s. Forty-eight percent could tie a bow and 527 could count 13 
pennies. About one half of the children already knew right from left and 
could identify both right and left hands and ears and eyes. Fifty percent 
could skip and 91- could walk a straight line. A surprisingly large number 
were already able to recognize colors and call them by their proper name. Tn 
general, the children appeared to be fairly well coordinated and lew of them 
had obsf^rvable handicaps. (A comparison of skills as of September and May 
tor 'f29 pupils can be found in Table I.) 

Kach Kindergarten teacher does a case study of at least one child in 
btr group. The samples which are attached show the in-depth understanding 
'.'i.icb the teacher has of the child after making this kind of study. (See 
App^'ud i :<) 

ihe 25 [andergarten teachers are all certificated teachers wiiose academic 
maior v/as either Eaementary Education or Carly Childhood Education. A com- 
petent teaciier's aide is assigned to each class. She and the teacher work 
a-, a re<im in developing an effective program for the boys and girls enrolled. 

Pre-'service and in-service training is provided by the Primary Supervisor. 
!',rth teachers and aides are scheduled for four group meetings during the v^ar. 
At tiiese meetings, new technLques, new materials, and new ways of getting to 
ein* Idr'-n and of meeting their needs are discussed. 

^M-IhATFD COiMPONEiNT: The close relationship between the Kinlergarten program 
and the parents of the pre-school child has been well documented this y'*ar. 
(\>ntaet^ hav*' b^-m mado through ^>roup meetings, individual eoni rri-nces , 
ith'phonc <alh«. n-.K's and letter^. Parents bave i.omr to the school Lo read 

fb .h^M^^'M. a''e(M^n)ani ed thorn on : i M '1 trip-, bav^ b'M n pi .ni a( 

( Kx . partios, iiavf' assises! in making Ihv pi av areas safer and imri.^ attractive, 
and fiave supported the program in innumerable ways. Teachers an<i counselors 
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'ia^»' vvoikrd Willi paii'iils whose cliildren were* prLsenting unusual problems 

h.jv^' m ,1 (at*, rt'ported growth in the child nnd a cliange in attitude 
on l! < part ol Uu- parent. A statistical count of activitios as reported 
shows that teachers had 46 )a,roup parent conferences v;ith 306 parents attend- 
iu>.\, ISu individual parent conferences, made 53 home visits, 1107 telephone 
<ails, sent ?0';0 nott's or letters Home, and received 373 notes or letters 
Ironi parents. Forty-two tield trips were reported with 197 parents partici- 
patm-:;. Tlu*re were 40 room visitations with l62 parents visiting and 60 
parties with S92 parents participating. 

Ktiun'dnii', her parent involvement program, one teacher wrote "Parent involve- 
ment lias h.-en great tiiis year. We liave worked together as one big family and 
nian\ ideas and activities have tol lowed careful planning. . . we had our 
-.tcond group meeting in December. This meeting was to give parents a progri'ss 
report and to plan for the Christmas party. ... In January, individual eon- 
lerences with each parent were scheduled either in person or by te»lephone. 
Kaeh child's work, progress, and difficulties were discussed. Together we 
wer*' al'lt» work out ways to help each child. Some parents have talked with 
ihv- tt'un^rjor ai)out specific problems. She has been a great help to the 
teaciuT'- aiul parents. She is always eager to help in any way slu- can. . . . 

In Ma V , v/e went to the ^oo on the bus. Six of our mothers went with e: 

durinu the vi-ar we had many guests to come and talk with tlie children, among 
those were a policeman, postman, safety guard, fireman,^ and milkman." Another 
teacher hes',an her report by saying "The Kindergarten class at Scott Sciiool 
i>hoer\'ed Open House the whole year. Parents were invited to come and sliare 
all aetfvities at their convenience. . . . another teacher said almost any 
dav vou would set^ parents in our room. We started out with a group meeting 
in th,e fall. F^om this, we set up individual conferences periods. Then 1 
wi-ni with the Title ' visiting teacher into 20 of our 21 homes. In the spring 
rach parent was asked to pick a day and visit the class. Eighteen took part 
in this project. . . The reason we work so closely with parents is that we 
tr\ to weld a coc^perative bond between the home and the school. Many of the 
parents were unsuccessful in school, many would like to help their children 
!>ut don't know how. Actually I think we work almost as many hours with parent 
as we do with children." 

Ono teacher sent the following summary of her activities: 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



^ept. 26, 1073--Mother' 



s meeting 



Oct 



1973 Mother's meeting in order to give instructions, 

patterns, and material for knapsacks. 



Oct 



0^ 1Q73 >k)ther's meeting concerning Halloween party. 



Or t 



1973 Mother's meeting to plan Spook ih^ise at Halloween 

partv. 



()( t 



17, |073---Fi(»l(l trip to the fire station. 



Oct 



;^), 1 U73 Opvn li(Mise -about 16 parents viewed their child's 

W(>rk on di .pi a v 
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Oct. 31, i^)7'U-nalloween party. 

N\n'. 1 5. 1973-Field trip to Millbrook Bakery and Lunch at McDonald's. 

N\>v 21, 1 ^)73--ThanksgLving tasting party-in order to culminate our 
Uudy ot ^-he Pilgrims and Indians a party was 
planned centered on the vegetables and fruits the 
Pilgrims and Indians ate. 

Nov. 29, 1973--Mother' s meeting to plan Christmas program and party. 

Doc, 1973 Mother's meeting to make Santa hats and bells for the 

Christmas prc/gram; Mother's brought a coffee pot, small 
children and stayed all morning. 

Dec. 11, 197j--Field trip to Arlington Antebellum Home. 

Dec. 12, 1973--Walking trip to Inglenook to experience eating at 
Englcnook and rehearse for the Christmas program. 
We were accompanied by 3 parents. 

Dec. 13, 1973--Christmas program-mothers accompanied children in walk 
to Inglenook. 

Dec. 19. 1 973--Christmas party and home visit. 

Ian 16, 197^*--Parents helped to prepare breakfast for children and 
serve them, culminating our unit on food. 

■an. 21 -Feb. 8-Individual parent conferences. Each parent was given 
a day and time to sit and discuss his child. 

Feb. 14, 1 974--ParenLs made cup cakes for Valentine's Day. 

M.'^rch 30, 1974 -Home visit 

April 1974--Field trip to the main post office downtown. 

April 12, 1 974-Easter egg hunt and party. Mothers hid the eggs and 
prepared for the party. 

April 26, r)74-Picnic at Inglenook park. Mothers accompanied us on 
the walk. A mother from Mrs. Laning's room made 
birthda^' cup cakes for everyone. 

May 7, 1974 Field trip to the airport, and mothers' meeting to 

discuss plans for graduation and trip to the zoo. 

Mav 22, 1974 Field trip to the 2oo. 

Mav 29, 1974 Graduation-mothers will assist with decorations, and 

re f reshments . 

:'rv 1 - lOti) iiuiivid'ial Parent con I » r»-^n*. <■ . 
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St'pi - Ma^ Individual parent conference's wore held almost daily 

when parents would pick children up from school. 

Sept. - May Telephone calls were made whenever a child was absent 

and to discuss unusual incidents occuiring in the 
school or for special needs. 

Sept. - May Notes or letters were sent home tlirough the year to 

inform parents of school happenings. 

Sept . - May Notes were received from parents in response to M^y 

notes » excuses for absences » and general questions. 

fncluded in the materials which came into tlie central office from the 
Kitnlergarten teachers are a number of notes from parents expressing their 
appreciation for the Kindergarten program. In almost every instance they 
mention ttie arm acceptance of tlte teaclier as one of the important factors 
in nuiking the program a meaningful one for their child. Many of the teacliers 
-,ent home suggestions of things which parents might do during the summer to 
reiniorce what was learned in the Kindergarten program. Much use was made 
l^v t^aciiers and counselors of the brochure "From Home TO School Ts A Giant 
Step" which wa^^ developed in t\\tt Guidance Department several years ago and 
which giv-^s suggestions for parents as they work with the child in preparing 
him tor a happy and successful school career. Some teachers used these 
materials as a i)asis for discussion at their parent meetings. One teacher 
t^ent a copy homf^ for parents to use during the summer montiis. 

i:Frr:cT{Vf':Ni::ss 

The first objtu-tivt^ as already stated indicates that when they are compared, 
tiie SESAT scores in May of 657 of pupils with l,Q.s of 90 and above will fall 
two stanines abov^' the September stanines. The records of 431 pupils present 
for both pre and post testing are recorded in the table which follows. 

STANFOKD EARLY SCHOOL ACHIEVFMENT TEST - Administered September 1973 - May 1974. 

NUMHKR AND PFRCKN^f OF PUPILS PARTICIPATING AVERAGE 7 AVERAGE STANINE 

Number No. l.Q. 90 and above ' No. I.Q. 89 and below V Pre Post Pre Post 

341 243 J7_l 98 29 27 38 3.4 4.3 

NUMBhR AND PERCENT FALLING !N VARIOUS STANIME GROUPS 

Gain ot 2 Stanines Gain of 1 Stanine No. Remaining Same Stanine No. Retrogressing 

90-^ 89- 90-^ 89- 904- 90-^ 89- 

No. No. No. 7 No. 7 No. 7 No. 7 No. 7 No. 7- 

f)9 28.5 22 22.0 71 29.0 31 32.0 69 28.5 27 27.0 33 14.0 19 19.0 

Perct^ntile scores and stanine equivalents are based on beginning Kindergarten 
in September and end of Kindergarten in May. Tlu^ movement of two stanine steps 
did not seem to be an unrealistic uoal but according to the present test results 
was lar from athi^'vpd. While the total group moved from the middle of stanine 
tlireo to about th'* middle oi stanine four during the year, this was not the 
kin<l ol g,ain \:r i'^ir''t havr hoped for fro-n (hil<M"n enrolled in a stimulatine, 
I i ndf'rg,arten s^-ttin/,. VJith 71 ot the pupils hav'ng l.Q.s of 90 and above, we 
weuld have normallv anticipated about 71' of the children having stanine scores 
of ~) or f). Howev('r before we begin to think negatively about Ihv Kindergarten 
program and the accomplishment of the pupil s» we should cart-fully examine data 
t rom other tests which were admini stererl . 

Q 
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A sLudy of Table i (set- Kindergarten appendix) as It: relntos LO the second 
objtctive which has to do with improvemunL in social interaction and visual mptor 
percept unl skilLs as indicated by pre and post responses to a locally developed 
in.entorv oi Keddinuss Skills siiows that more than 73 of the pupils enrolled 
responded correct! v to all items except .giving correct address and correct phone 
niMuber, SeveiU\-ira' percent or more of the pupils missing items in September 
were able to respond correctly to 17 of those items in May, Some of the items 
which tower tlian 73 of pupils were tuiable to complete in September and were 
si I II unable to complete in May were giving correct address and phone number, 
distinguishing between right and 'eft, tying a bow, counting thirteen pennies, 
and recognizing a nickel and a quarter • One hundred percent of the pupils 
couid recog Izv a penny, A careful study of the table will show that great gains 
were made during the year. At ihe beginning of the year only 21' of the children 
conld -ivv tlieir correct address while at the end of the year 71' could do so* 
An ,iverai';e ot 7 were able to do tasks which required distinguishing between 
rj'h.t and left in September while an average of 88 percent were able to do these 
tasksin May. Other instances of marked growth may be seen by further study of 
ti'is sanu* table, l.'liile the objective was not reached in its entirety, marked 
* p>ro ress was made, 

Onie-Ltiv.' ttiree states tla t 73 of the K*ndergarten pupils with mental ages of 
nor less than 5-0 as of September 1971 (on Binet test) will be ready for first 
-rade in September 19/4 as measured b> scores on the Metropolitan Readiness Test 
administered in Mav 1974, Tables II, Til and IV in the Kindergarten appendix 
provides inionnation relating to the scores of 447 pupils who took the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test at the end of the school year. The test manual indicates that 
pupils v/iiose scores fall in the A, B, or C categories are likely to succeed in 
ijrst .:r£ide. Those in the C category should be given more consideration, however, 
in :erms of individual needs. Seventy-four percent of all the children including 
those with initial mental ages below 5-0 had scores in May which fell within the 
A-i^ categories. Of the 64 / of the pupils with initial mental ages of 5-0 and 
abo/e ninety-one percent iiad scores which within the A-C range. Thus this group 
lar exceeded the goal which had been set for them in the original objective. 
Since scores on the Metropolitan appear to reflect a greater degree of progress 
and lend to predict a greater degree of success in first grade than scores on 
.iHSAf reported under objective one, it would be most interesting to follow through 
with this group of children by testing them at end of first grade to see which 
of the tests is actually our best instrument with which to measure progress in 
Ujnder:;arten and success in first grade and which test actually provides teachers 
Wit II tiie most nieaningiul information with which to plan, A long range longitudinal 
studv ot the present Kindergarten group on whicii we now have extensive data would 
be most helpful to future planning. 

At I lie beginninu of tlie year and again at the end of the year, teachers checked 
characteristics oL children as they had observed them and recorded them on a 
pupil < l.aracterist ic check sheet. Objective number Lour states that because of 
personal attention and Interaction between teacher, counselor, and child, fewer 
tban 10 of the children will be described by their teachers in May as having 
negative ciiaracter Is t i cs , Table V in the Kindergarten \ppendix reports pro and 
post data for 432 pupils. Characteristics which can be generally classified as 
ur ative and rhe percentage of children who are marked as havin- these character- 
is» i(s <ire as follows: too quiet 13/, withdrawn JjL, destructive cries 91, 

poor attendance \2 , poor coordination 111, cannot settle down .112, Iosqh beloug- 
nv ; n_, picks at otiier cliildren 15 , cannot play well with group ^U, goes to 
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toilet too much poor risk academically 9_>. In spite o[ tiie L'act that in 
almosc all o^ the categories mentioned above more than 10 ' of the children 
vjere so character i/-ed on the over all progress made only about 6 were 
indicitod as having made little or not progress during the year in such ^n^" 
portaat areas as following directions, listening, doing what is told, getting 
along with peers, and getting along with adults. It is interesting also to note 
that in the eyes of the teacher. 97 ' of the pupils were described as enjoying 
sciiool. Of general Interest also is the actual consistency witlj which teachers 
Itave characterized children. In many instances their pre and post evaluations 
jcvii aLno3t identical. In some instance more children character i ^.ed as possess- 
ing ne.;ative characteristics in May than were in September • This may simply 
mean that in September the teach.ers did not know the children well enough tn 
describe them accurately. By May they knew them much better but also by May 
botri teachers and children are tired, behaviors whicii appeared less negative 
ia SeptrmhiT inay , though not occurlnv: any more frequently, appear more negritive 
IK Mav . 

Although the visiting teachers went to the homes of Kindergarten pupils when 
requested to do so and though medical services were available and teachers 
reported making contacts by phone with absentees, tlie attendance of Kindergarten 
pupils did not improve as was anticipated in Objective l. x\tLendancc reports 
for the months of October-November, April-May for pupils in 25 classes are re- 
corded below: 



An overall absentee rate of less than 10' Is considered an enviable one. 
Reasons for absences on most cases appear to be quite legitimate and due 
to illness or oth.er reasons rather than to lack of interest or involvement 
in the kindergarten program as such. 

Objectives, six, seven, nine and ten all of which relate to the effectiveness 
of various supportive services and whose influence was to be measured by 
responses to the Metropolitan Readiness Test were met to a degree which exceeded 
expectation. Medical services which were tied into the attendance services and 
whose effectiveness was to be measured by increased attendance did not show the 
progress as indicated in Objective 8. However, we wonder whether or not th.e 
increase in attendance is a valid way *-o measure the effectiveness of the medical 
services. The fact that vision and hearing of all kindergarten children was 
checked and the fact that the nurses went into the classroom, made home visits, 
and referred children who needed it to various medical resources is of more 
significant Vcilue than an increase in attendance as a measure of the help rcndere 



MONTHS 

days on roll 
days present 
pilrcent present 



OCTOBER 
10384 

969A 

93.3 



NOVEMBER 
9958 
9052 
90.0 



APRIL my 

10A30 8778 

95A2 8125 

91-4 92.5 
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STUDY DATE May, 197^ 

NANE TEACilER OR COUTISELGR MKING REPORT Janice Watson 

rDEIiTTFYIIIG JATA- Please write real name of child and schoo] in pencil in 
iiTO^^r rl'-h* ).'xrA corner, trier: assign an alia^: to the child and 5:c[iOol •j.nCi 
wVo -nio 'ili'vj tur'ou^hout your report, Af'^er proper coding at the Guidance 
c.^r/'^.r, 'he re-il nojnei* will be erased so that the data may remain arion.ymoan 

NAMS( alias) Sue Hayes Date of birth August 3, 19^8 Sex Female 

I'ace vfnite Crado in School Kindergarten School (alias) Wec^lcy 

r^ ior, -^vlptj on of pupil's physical appear^^nce and n^neral health 

^ : 1- a v^'vy -lender, frail little girl. She was born with bila^-ral 

*i .J a^-.c bilateral hip-disl ocation. Sue jr. able to walk mucr^ bctoer 

.ur-^r-y April, 1973 > ^>uc has rr^yo-^onic dycirophy. Her hr-i] Ln is 

^-c c rally good, ^ 

•'YO-:iLY DATA: Occupation of father City employee Ocupation uf 

vic^ner Housewife number of sibiLni^s 2 

'iild* : r-l't^c l!i siblincc ^^roup Youngest Child lives with Paternal 

^'in'imctiier ani parcp.ts A fternoon care Grandmothe'"--Sue c^ften plays 

, : • • ^ - r c^con: >-rade sister and next door neighbor cousins, 

'*io-economi'^ level of family Lov/ 

';i-n*M-al ^'ultural and educational level of family Mother is retarded and 

^■Mj,c/ read or ./rite. Father is said to have completed 6th grade. Grand- 

ir^otrier appears j nedu^atea. Sister carries most responsibility, 

Jr^claj family problems Sue^s /grandmother has custody of both children, 

'T.'-ire family lives with rrandmother, often supported by her social 

-'o-iv-i^y ciiecr:, Sue's mother also has inyotonic dystrophy, 

Jlii'i's rdatiorici.ip to family members (fecllnrs about etc) Sue^: rrand-- 

mother i c very protective concerning Sue, Sue speaks of her often. Sue 

w t >.pr i Hieaks <'r tier sister. She looks up to her sister, 

:\;HOuL iiloTOKY: h^omber of schools attended COLD (last fall) H ow lun^ in 

O nresent. school 3 months Grades repeated (specific, v/hich) None 

^ ^ ', 63 
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•v' Loi'"l 




1 ':/ibL\^ Jue eriMjyz all 




jiiu outdoor pl'^y* 






)io o^ ' he < J \ 


Ic , runr Lr. - vJ:,-' roup:*. 


1. ry i ii;'' 


' 0 ,,iirnT , I'K Lp^ ■ c . 



.i^i e:T)^•i•-ll^ ' i;iu3iv 'ii.A "comc:: :>o life'' ^/herever Ghe 1 whc-n r,he 



fi'?^^''Tl\\. A' jA: .L'.,; jcj/ ' h ' .Mid ro* :iirn::<^^'l ^' /ue appe'ir^: have a ]) 
' -el''- 't.^ -T;t . 3he ic l/xcLcally a hr^t^ppy ''nild. 



' * '/rii^'Or^; v:hi':h "x.u;e him ho Jr-j' x^riLiX'L ouc- c m( 



jr'ill and ^-oul i o''U:!'. loco 'o^^'^ru] v/iier' 



•* null) in 



Va.y liJ you 'h(;03e t ni r^ald Mj abouh ^ue ir; :i very unn/ual 'hi ll. 



har. .:hov,-> ^-(.ruidor-nle prorrej.. in only nionh^u:, buh : lu 



and !nean.' t.( h^'lp ^ur* i(-v^>loT^ all her pot.entLal. 
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)i\scribe tiie child wlu'u he came to you* Tell what you have done during the 
f,ir to clian^tj behav'ior. Tell what approaches or techniques have worked and 
'/h vou think :hey woiked. Tell how the child react? now in a way that is 
'iiiorent to t lie wa^ le behavt^d when ho came to you originally. 

s f futt'r<'d mv room on Feburary 20, of this year. 1 noticed inuiiediatel y that she 
';o»-( thick •;lasses and had an awkard walk. Soon af t:en^7ards , I became aware 
oi 'n.T vtjrv poor speecli. Sue did not seem frightened when her grandmother loft 
aiur rej,i s tor in.; her. Pt^rhaps Sue felt secure because her cousin was also in 
' IV room . 

ioi the next lew da\ Sue v;as very disruptive. She often mumbled loudly during 
;roup Lime or during other quiet activities. The other cliildren soon realij^ed 
t'lat Sue was "spoi^ial** and needed their help. Everyone automatically adopted Sue 
.\\]A ti it'd Lu help her adjust. Th.ey often told her not to run in the room, reminded 
lu r liot to talk while the teacher talked, and showed her procedures in the room. 

.Sue's ^randnioLher had appatently done everything for her and Sue expected the snie 
frcn me. She would often motion for me to do things for her - tie her shoe, 
1)1:1 ton her sweater, pin her hair, etc. Each time I explained to Sue that she must 
talk so I could understand her. She repeated many phrases after me. At first, 
she became very frustrated and cried when T would not follow her motioned 
commands. However, wfien she discovered crying did not get her way she began 
to comjuunicate verbally. Within the next two weeks Sue learned to puu on her 
shoes, lace them up, and come say "Please tie my shoes." 

lUirin^ tho first fev/ weeks of kindergarten Sue encountered several obstacles. Sl)e 
found it very difficult and strange to conform to rules, Tt was evident shr had 
alwa\s dono wtiat she wanted. Sue had to learn to feed herself with a fork or 
spoon • She also had to clean up the mess she made on the floor as well as on 
heriielf. Small tasks such as carrying the cafeteria tray, opening the milk 
carton, going to the bathroom alone, and walking in line were major obstacles 
for .->uo . Now Sue can carry out these and other functions successfully, 

Su^' is a very stubborn little girl who has been spoiled by a grandmother who feels 
sorry lor her and wants to make life easier for her. Gradually Sue is learning 
tiia' by doing what the teacher says and conforming to the society of our room 
SiU^ is becominj, more independent and like other children- Consistency has been my 
most successful approach with Sue, 

Alter three months in kindergarten, T see Sue as a much happier, more independent 
ami secure little, girl, f feel she is happier because she feels successful. Her 
speecli is very poor and she still. cannot do the work my other five year olds can 
do. ilowever, yeslerdav Sue and I made a paper bag puppet together. Sue tallied, 
lauglied and enjoyed being in school. 
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TAHL! 1 

iN^'iVrURY OF Kfv\I)lMKSS SKILLS 



! ut c : iW U 1973 - Sorin); 197A 

Tells i Lrst and last name on request 
'.'iiAL's correct address 
Civo". rorrect phonu number 

i.,Lv'es correct age 
(verbal ly no fingers) 

Siiou ' I 1^:1^ t iiand 

Shoi:^ left hand 

Point:s to left ear 

Point;^ to right eye 

Walks a straight line 
( 3b iach.es or more) 

tiops on one foot (4 hops) 

Skip-, using feet alternately 

Ties a shoe lace in a bow 

Counts 13 pennies, 

Calls by correct name: penny 

nickel 
dime 
quarter 

Recognises and calls colors 
correctly without hesitation: 

red 
blue 
yellow 
green 
orange 
black 
brown 
purple 
pink 



FALL 1973 



BIRMTNGIIAM PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
KINDKRGAIITEN 
SPRING 1974 
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PRE-SCHOOL PROJECT 

/» i < kons Coun I y 

H (<>ii:«Kl' Hd/t'l J. HulK^nix, C(H)r d i no tor 
Box 3? 

Ccjrrollion, Alabdma 35^^/ 

C. Ob.eclivo. At Ler nine months' participation, 70/ of the enrolled stuJrnt^ 
in the pro-school program were expected to score at least ^Oth percent ilo 
(near averaqt ) achievement as measured by the Mecropolitan Readiness l«^st, 
^0' v>/cre expected to score 60th percentile or higher. 

Learnintj objectives tor the pre-school :.ogram include the development of 
basic concepts and understandings such as the following: 

1. Positive sel f- concept 

2. Oral expression 

3 . Motor ski 1 Is 

^4. Auditory and visual discrimination 

5. Generalization and classification 

6. Recognition of relationships 

7. Transfer of knowledge and skills 

8. ^ Creative expression 

9. Adjustment to large and small group situations 
10. Development of sound health habits 

1 1 , Rhys i ca 1 dexter i ty 

12. Acceptable emotional control 

0. A lolal of 224 pre-school pupils were enrolled in the program, sta(f(^l witri 

9 teache-s and 9 aides and one supportive unit i rc^i special education program. 
Tor an approximate average of Ik pupils per class. Within the classes, pupils 
were grouped both heterogeneous 1 y and lTDir^€;eneously for the various activiltes, 
'.nd at times were working Indw luaHy.A ^earning center approach characterized 

I classrooms, emphasizing individualized instruction, self-direction, 
tjt.o se 1 ' -mot iva t ion . 

Bo^ii. equipment provided for each center included colorful, child-size tables 
and chairs, scatter rugs, 16 m.m., 8 m.m., and 35 J^.m. projectors, reco 'd 
player, tape recorders, headsets, and other instructional equipment as 
needed. Commeicially prepared materials utilized included the Peabody Early 
Childhood Kit, Holt's Children'^ World, Language Experiences Program, DUSO 
Guidance Kit, Al':>ha Program, and a number of otr.^r .'iiu 1 1 i -mod i o materials. 
Ifi the second senester, pupils indicating satisfactory readiness levels 
utilized Level I of the Scot t -Foresman Reading Systems, normally utilized 
with firs', grade pupils. 

Within t classroom, games, puzzles, toys, "found" ma t er i a 1 s , and u^chcr- 

'!)<-idc activities motivated and developed learning skills. "Hand<, on" 

ac(ivi*l(»s, such as churning butter, watching a cocoon develop into <.i 

ni. th, ulantinn of seeds, etc., developed basic science c.oncc^pts and furtiished 

Uinquaqe acti.'ities. Local field trips--to post offices, stores, city luill, 

dairies, and similar locat ions--hcl ped pupils to relate to their envnonment 

ar.d Turn i shed elementary social studies unde rs tand i nqs . Mathematics 

were developed through games and the use of Holt's number readiness prr^qijm, 

which is preparation for the program utilized in the elementary grades 

within the system. 
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PICKENS COUNTY 
FY Jh 

Pre -School 

rit'.ili/t' rxpjc^sion included music oclivirics such <js s i nq i nq , rhythnp., 
li t<'nirni ;ir t 1 V I t i e-v , dnd ins I rumen la 1 and body response; ortistic t (\j I i veness 
wds V (»';ipi I shoti through the use and man i pu I a t * 'N) ot a vat itMy (^t medui 
^and through llie toadying of color n^cognition a. • response; creative 
dra"»<5lic^ look the Form of d roma t i ;'a I i ons of sloi ics by pupils or vyilh 
puppel s , do! I , t^t c . 

Ml par I I c i pa I ' ny pupils were givfMi auditory and visual screenings, arul 
(Uher health counseling and lreat:ueru as indicated, such as dental caie, 
sickle-cell lesLs, and skin and scalp disorders. 

The kindergarten classes actually began the third week of tiie scfiool year. 
The first two weeks of the year were utilised in screening and selection 
ol f)ar t i c i pant s . Classes were held 6 hours per day, 5 days per week, 
throughout the regular school year. 

R . Pa r t i c i pan ts : 

Participants were selected esentially on the basis of information furnished 
by the parent during a pre*class interview, observation of pupil behavior 
by teacher during application testing and interview, and performance t hi 
CTB/McGr aw-H i 1 1 Tes of Basic Experiences (General Concepts Battery) adf.i i n i s tered 
individually by teachers. Average pre-test score on this instrument for pupils 
accepted in the program was 17th percentile. 

The nine teachers and aides were all v/e 1 1 -qua 1 i f i ed and suitable tor their 
assiunmcnt. All teachers held degrees in elementary education with pMor 
expor'ence in early childhood or primary levels; seven of the 9 aides workinq 
in the program had participated in a 5'week EPDA traininq progtam Kj instruct 
<iides in working with pre-school pupils. All teachers and aides were invcjived 
in a structured and continuous in-service training program throughoui the school 
ye<i r . 

r. Related Components: 

Parents were first involved through the application process, when tl)ey vjere 
reijiiired to accompany the child to school to apply for admission. '\hr\; 
vvcre involved through the year as room mothers, volunteer^, chaperofu . \ (n 
Meld trips, and similar activities. Many parents furnished ''parties" on 
special occasiof^s and donated toys, hats, and similar objects for class 
<) c r i v i L i e s . 

Aides were invaluable in the program as co-workers with teachers in <) 1 I 
asoects of the program. Aide; remained with the teacl^ers and were dire' I'd 
by them tfironghout t he en t i re day . 

Inservice centercvl around the assessment of desirable skill develonm^nls 
<ifHi behavioral ohjcetives, which could serve as an rjssc smc it oi pupil 
level and progress, a (juide for cWiSsroom activities, and a ^ommun i c<M i^ni 
to iirst qr-ade t'siciu^rs as co Iho skill deveh^pment attempted .uv^ acfiie 
in the kindergarten instruction. 
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PTCKEN'S COUNTY 
FY 74 

Pre-School 



Ef f ecc Lveness 

riie kindergariun program surpassed objectives. TOBE testing revealed an 
average gain from 17th percentile (pre-test, Level K) to 73rd percentile, 
(post-test, Level 1). In addition, pupils were tested with Metropolitan 
Readiness Tet^l at the end ot the program and indicated an avevage score 
of 61st percencile.. Informal assessments by teachers indicated supportive 
evidence of this growth. 
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1-VALrATlON Oi' T\[\L READINC PROGRAM 



AnnisLvMi CiLv Schools 
P. 0. ';o\ 1 )()0 
AnniiJLoa, Al ibama .36201 

To lc'plu>ne number ; 2 3 7-95 J i 

Tiru: I COORDINATOR 
Mrs. Volnn Curry 
Pc»st on ic-e P.ox L')00 
Auiusion,. Alabama 36201 

lolt'phone num^t'r; 236-l'><i 

()';jh:ctivf.s of riiE progium 

i , (Itinera i Objective 

To provide a roading prOL^ram to increase the cognitive skills 
of children from economically, culturally, and educationally 
depr i ved homes . 

2 . Specific Objectives 

a) Pupils at the first >^rade level, who are immature and not 
ready for reading as determined by teacher observation and 
the Gates MacGinitie Readiness Test will be placed in a 
readiness program where they will make at least eight (8) 
months progress during the regular school year as measured 
by the California Reading Achievement Test. 

b) L^pon completion of the 1973-74 school year, Title I pupils 
in grades 2-8, will on the average, demonstrate one month's 
^ain for each month of instruction in cognitive skills as 
measured by Llie total score on the reading subtests of the 
California Achievement Test in Reading, 

c) Pupils in grades 1-8 will respond positively toward reading 
as observed by their readiness to participate in the reading 
activities and by the number and kinds of books they read 
(hiring the year. 



vp.iiiston (ML'. Schools 



{'he class si/e varied from a low of seven (7) in some instances to a 
iiLx;h of sevt^nteen (17) in otliers. An altempt was made Co keep the 
avimber to a maxintvim of fifteen in ali classes. 

. Classroom (organization 

Title T classrooms were organized to maintain a flexible read- 
iixj, program so that botli tlie educational needs and the varying 
mter'^^sts of tlie pupils v'/ould be met. Each classroom was organized 
t o ace o:^in!odaLe Liie following types of instructional activities: 

a) Pro;',rafnined instructional oc::ivities 

S) Foacher- guided and small-group activities 

c) Audio-visual activities for both small and large groups 

d) Student-centered high-interest activities 

e) Flexible grouping for instructional activities 

3 . Kquipment and Materials 

Materials and equipment were chosen to accommodate the pupil's readi- 
ness for specific instructional activities. Tests were administered 
to find the reading level of each pupil and materials were selected 
accordingly. Diagnostic and prescriptive typ.. materials were utilized 
in all classrooms. Learning programs chosen on the basis of achievement 
and interest levels of the pupils included the following: Read On, SllA 
Readm,^ Labs, Diagnosis, Individualized Reading Kits, Talking Alphabet, 
Specific Heading Skills Series, Imperial Reading Program, Fsychotechnics 
Reading, Piogram, Audio Reading Progress Labs, and other programs. A 
variety of equipment such as tape recorders - reel-to-reel and cassette, 
- record players, listening centers, overhead projectors, opaque projec- 
tors, filmslrip and film projectors were used by all Title I teachers 
and teaclier aides . 

A . Si imp 1 at ion and Motivation 

'\olh the teaclier and the teacher-aide strived to maintain a positive 
re lat ionsliip v/ith each pupil., (lames, charts, picture words, discussions, 
audio-vi snals, and a variety of materials were used to make tlie reading, 
pr > ;rain intLrestin^ and clia 1 leng i ng . Rewards and praise v/erc utilized tu 
provide reinforcement for clie students' eftorts. 

AttraLiiv" c I <Kssrooms ,^ interest centers, and <in enviroumenl of at^^opLa^Ke 
and sMttc'Ss also lielp(^d to stinni^att^ and to motivate studenlr. . Sonu' 

If-achers used the contract concept with /.r^at siiccess . Kv lliis nK"(iu>d, 
Hu* stud Mil sot t lu* .u>als and dcUM'!iu'ne<l (lie course of aclion. 
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\un i .»> ion Cu \ Si iiou I s 



Pcrliai^s I ho most wLJely used Lecliniqiie t:u molivaCe students was thai 
01 planning .ind Lmpleiaent i iv: a reading pro^^rain uliereby sLudenLb could 
nieei with success. Another factor was that of providin- a host of 
low-le/el, hi '!i-inLerest iMaterlals - materials that differed si<-;nili- 
cantlv Lronj those used in the regular classroom. 

~) . Counse 1 i n : and (,u i dance 

individual conferences were scheduled with both the student and the 
parents conccrnin^^ the pupil's progress and needs. The Title T teacher 
also arr.in ',ed confe^-ences with the regular ins Lruct tonal activities. 
Achlev-aniient tests aud teacher-made tests were administered to diagnose 
specific readin- pro )lems and to prescribe pro.;ranis based upon chese 
needs . 

Miidance counselors were utilized when needed. Individual inte lli^;ence 
tests were given to students whose performance did not measure up to 
what was expected. As a result of this service by the system-wide test- 
ing specialist, several Title I pupils were placed in special educc^tion 
c 1 asses . 

l£ach Title I teacher kept individual folders for each pupil in order (o 
clieck on the progress made. A case study was done by each teacher on 
at leas' one child in the readin.^', program. 

' ^ • Health And Nutrition 

Complete healtli records on all Title T students were maintained by tl'c 
I i t K- ' nurse. Kar, eye, and teeth examinations were .^iven. Children 
with berioub problems were referred to the dental clinic, to other local 
a'.encits, or to their personal doctor. In some cases where assistance 
cc>Mld not secured from local aj-^encies. Title I funds were used to pro- 
vide '.lasses, dental work, iiealth examinations, etc. for eliiUble Title I 
youn '.sters . 

I'ret lunches were provided to Title I students who were eli).'able to par- 
ticipate Ml that program. Th^ liot lunches added mucii to the nutrition 
of these pupils since many would not have had the benefit of a balanced 
diet. 

Each child was encoura;^ed to use good table manners. 
7 . Other Services 

A spe<^cii therapist wori^ed with Title F children havin/, speech problems. 

Hirer iMedia persons worked on a half-time oasis to supply the Title I 
classrooms with an a )undance of equipment and materials. These materials 
were di-livered to the schools on a daily basis. 
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All I lis t riu I iuna I supplies such as paper, pencils, and other nuitorials 
wore provided for each Title I classroom. A representative from the 
Department of Pensions and Security remarked that the Title I classes 
wore the only ti.ae durini; Che day tiiat child could go to this class 
v^7itho^t feelini^ the demands of having to have pencil, paper, and other 
needed supplies. Many Title I participants came from homes with such 
liipiied >ud fts that even the small school essentials could not he pro- 
vided lor the home. 

' ^ ' Tim<.' of treatment 

Hach [itle L participant was scheduled to the Title 1 teacher for a 
f>lock oi Lime durinj, each day. The time period ranged from forty (40) 
minutes to an hour. After treatment the child was scheduled back to 
the re-Tular classroom teacher for the remainder of the day. An attempt 
was made to rotate the schedule so that the child would not miss the 
same classroom activities every day. Students remained in the Title I 
read in ; proj^ram throu^^hout. the year or until they achieved at grade level 
determined by s tandardiJied and teacher-made tests. 

K . PARTI(:iPA>ITS 

1 . Criteria for Selection 

Students who participated in t^e Title I program were chosen on the 
basis of need. These youngsters were labeled grades one through eight; 
however, all were performing below their assigned grade level. Many had 
been retained and had been in school from two to nine or more years. 
Placement on standardised tests were used as a means of selection. 

2 . Number of Participants 

Nine hundred seven (907) children were enrolled in the Title I program 
at the end of the school year. More were enrolled at the beginning of 
the year; however, some were scheduled back to the regular classroom, 
some were transferred to special education classes, and some moved out 
of the school district during the year. 

Of this number, 542, were males and 365 were females. The ages ranged 
from six to fifteen years. 

J . General Character 

Many children came to the program with negative attitudes. They were 
underachievers and many had been labeled as such. Most of them had met 
defeat many times in the regular school program and as a result had a low 
self -concept . A majority came from low socio-economic families; therefore, 
they lackeu some of the background experiences needed for successful aca- 
demic learnin^c;. Many had defective speech patterns which haoipered cuninuini- 
cation between the teacher and the children. 

4 . Ach i evi-men t 1 ,eve 1 

The achievement level of the students ranged from one to six years below 
their assigned grade level. Some seventh and eighth graders were pt^r- 
forming at first and second grade levels in reading. 
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5 . Behavior Problems 

Some these students were behavioral problems, but most problems 
were due to their poor home- life conditions or due to their frustra- 
tions because they could not achieve as well as their peers. 

As a whole, all craved att:ention. With the extra help given them by 
the Title T teacher and teacher aide, they received some of the atten- 
tion they needed to help them to feel as individuals. 

Problems .^^ere kept to a minimum due to the high- interest materials used. 
Normal daily problems of the students getting along with each other were 
dealt with in a positive manner. 

6. Staff 

a) Number 

The Title I instructional staff consisted of thirteen (13) teachers 
and thirteen (13) teacher aides. Each teacher was assigned approxi- 
mately seventy- five (75) students. Assisting with the instructional 
program were the following; (1) a full-time coordinator who super- 
vised and coordinated the entire program, (2) a health nurse who 
took care of the special health needs of the participants, and (3) 
three media persons (half-time) who provided materials and supplies 
for each classroom on a daily basis. 

b) Training 

Each member of the Title I staff was fully trained for his/her posi- 
tion. The coordinator had a master's degree and is certified in the 
area? of elementary education, guidance, and counseling, and in super- 
vision. The media specialist had a master's degree in library science. 
Each of the Title I teachers for grades 1-6 wer 3 certified at the ele- 
mentary level with the exception of one. She is presently enrolled in 
a program to remove her deficiencies; however, she has been an employee 
of the system for several years and has exhibited outstanding teaching 
performance. The two teachers at the junior high level hold certifi- 
cations In the area of English. 

rhe health nurse was a registered nurse and had been employed by the 
system for many yeais. The teacher aides and the media aides had 
completed high school and several are enrolled in college programs. 
They have all received training to help them to be more efficient in 
their work. Most have been employed by the system for at least six 
years . 

c) Functions and Responsibilities 

The coordinator iiad the overall responsibility of supervising and 
monitoring the program as outlined in the job description. The teacher 
had the responsibility of planning and implementing the instructional 
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program at the local school level. The teacher aides vv^orked 
iindrr tlio diretiion and observation of the Title T teaciier. 
The F'cdia specialist and media aides worked with the teachers 
in supplying tnaLerials and equipment needed for a successful 
program. 

The ultimate responsibility of the entire staff was to meet 
the student where he was and to carry him as far as he could 
go. Tills was done by providing as many expefiences and by 
meeting as many needs as possible. The student was exposed 
to many types of materials in which needs were met.. 



F. RELATED COMPONENTS 



I . Parent Involvement 



Parents were involved in the reading program throughout the year. 
Teacher-parent conferences were held as needed and progress reports 
were send home every nine weeks. An advisory committee, composed of 
from two to four parents, worked with each Title I teacher in planning 
and implementing the program at the classroom level. The chairman from 
each local school committee served on the system-wide Parent Advisory 
Council. This provided a means of getting data and feedback from the 
local school community to the central level and vice versa. 



2 Teacher Aides 



The teacher aides were a valuable asset to the program. Their duties 
included maintenance of all records concerning Title I students, pre- 
paration of instructional materials, seting up and operating audio-visual 
equipment, working with small groups and with individual students, pre- 
paring displays and bulletin boards, and performing clerical chores and 
housekeeping duties. 



3 . Tn-Service Training 



Teachers and teacher aides were provided in-service training periodically 
throughout the year. A week-long workshop ir reading was attended by all 
Title T teachers prior to the opening of school. Eleven of the thirteen 
teachers aides were enrolled in a course entitled "Practices and Theor- 
ies in the Teaching of Reading" which was taught in Anniston by Auburn 
University. 



G. EFFECTIVENESS OF TFIE PROGRAM 



The major objective of the Title I program was to raise each child ^s achieve 
ment level in reading at least one month for each month's instruction. With 
some of the students this was accomplished and with others it was not. How- 
ever, on an average, students in the program achieved this objective. The 
California Achievement Test in Reading was administered to all Title T stu- 
dents. Form A was given in October and Form B was given during the first 
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we'jk in May. AIL grades, with the exception of grade 8, achieved at least 
eight months ia reading ability during the eight-month period between pre 
and post- testi ng . The lates MacGinitie Readiness Test was administered to 
first graders; therefore, no valid comparison can be made with scores on 
the CAT administered at the end of the year. 

Other instruments used to determine the effectiveness of the program were: 
Read On and Diagnosis (c riteron-ref erenced tests), Imperial Reading Place- 
ment Test, Houghton Mifflin Placement Tests, Schonell's Graded Word Test, 
Classroom Reading Inventory, teacher-made tests, and teacher observations. 

Teachers reported improvement and changes in self-images, attitude toward 
teachers and toward reading; better behavior, performance, and school atten- 
dance; and improved physical appearance. Students displayed greater interest 
in reading in that it seemed to become a pleasurable experience rather than 
a chore. Many were reluctant to return to the regular classroom - they pre 
ferred staying in the reading room. Changes in the desire to learn became 
evident. Instead of saying, "I can't do this", before they tried, they begi^n 
*'To want to do*'. 

Pupils had this to say about the Title I reading program: 
"I have enjoyed the reading classes." 

"I did not like the class at the beginning, but I hate to 
see it end. I wish 1 could be in it next year." 

"I wish all children could take this class." 

"I like this class because we do many things." 

"I learned a few things that I might not have knov^7n if it wasn't for 
yea and Mrs. . I am thankful for the help you gave me." 

Title I teachers made the following cominents: 

"Most of the youngsters in the program had good attendance. They 
seldom missed a day from school unless illness prevented them." 

"Behavior problems became practically nil because everyone was busy 
doing what they wanted to do." 

"The work was at their individual ability and achievement levels; 
therefore, they knew they could succeed in something and many real- 
ized that they were working for their benefit rather than for a grade," 

"It became evident that some students developed more self-control and 
were more able to work at self-directed activities at the end of the 
school year." 
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S YSTEM c;lel'urne ^^'oii ny 



Kvaluation IUm^oi i . i^eaiiing Program 
A.. Cleburne Count y 

p.. W. I. . Gainer Title I Coordinator 
Post Office B.>x 242 
Keflir., Alaban^j 362o4 

C. Heading Improvement Program Objectives 

1. Set up classes that lend themselves to individual instruction by 
limiting class size to fifteen students, 

2. Screen students for participation who have not reached readiness 
or who are reading one year below grade level, 

3. Verify participants by using California Readiness and Achievement 
Tests. 

4. Ninety percent of the early elementary participating students will 
make one year's progress while seventy percent of the later elemen- 
tary participating students will make one year's progress during the 
1973-74 school year as measured by pre and post California Test of 
Basic Skills, 

D. Treatment 

Title I teachers certified in elementary education with additional 
tralnlnjt; in reading were in charge of a room set aside and desig- 
nated as a Title I reading laboratory. 

Classes were limited to fifteen students with the first grade 
having as few as twelve. The classes v/ere organized and equipped 
so a.s to place emphasis on individual instruction. Success was 
built into the program by starting instruction at the level the 
child had reached. 

The reading, laboratories were fully equipped. Some of the devices 
utilized to stimulate participants were: control readers, tachisto- 
sccpes, tape recorders, Hoffman readers and record players. Some 
materials utilized were filmstrips, tapes, records, practice booklets, 
reading kits and enrichment reading books, 

freatnient was administered five days per week forty-five minutes 
per day during regular school hours for thirty^six weeks beginning 
in September, 1973, and ending in May, 1974. 
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K. Participants 

Pupils IV readlnr Laboratory v;ere selected by consensus of ttic 
homerooir teachers, title 1 teacher and principaJ on the basis of 
past per f onuance.s in the area of reading. Final placement were 
verified tjy the California Test of Basic Skills or the Gal Readi- 
ness Test (T.CB.E,"). Some 409 boys and girls ranging in ages from 
six to r'ourteen, in grades one through six v/i th low achievement 
levels made up the Title L part and full year participants. The 
treat'ment for each was based on individual needs. 

Six teachers were directly responsible for administering tiie 
treatment to soma 400 students. The treatment was that of 
providing instruction for educationally deprive Title I children. 

The project director's function was the coordination of the entire 
project-, which involved such areas as project writing, teacher 
inscrviij, supervision, Parent Advisory Council meetings, reporting, 
procuring, principal's inservice, evaluation and dissemination. 

P. Related Coniponent 

Parents were involved in various ways in the Title I program. 
Some of t'nese were as follows: project planning and approving 
meetings, local and system-wide advisory council meetings, 
parent in-ser\ice, P.T.A. meetings, open house pro^^rams and 
evaluation conferences. All Title 1 staff members were involved 
in in-service training. Some teachers enrolled in after hours 
college classes for additional training. 

0. Effectiveness 

Pre and Post tests v/ere administered to all Title I students. 
The California Test of Basic Skills CC.T.B.S.), 1968 revision, 
was the standardized instrument used. 

The objectives as set forth in item "C" above were met. The 
following tables sVow Chat eighty -six percent of the full year 
participants made seven -tenths year or more progress. Full 
year pai t i c pants averaged near one and five-tenths years growth 
in reavling. lest results for those in the program four months 
show a gain of five and five-tenths months during the four months. 
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Oracle Number Pre Post Gain 

1 77 1.7 * 

? 84 1,2 2.6 1.4 

3 89 1.9 3.4 1.5 

4 16 2.7 4.4 1.7 

These students participated in the program for nine months 

Grade Number Pre Post Gain 

3 4? 2.5 3 ^ .5 

4 44 3.1 3.6 .5 

5 21 3.1 3.9 .8 

6 12 3.8 4.4 .6 



These students had four months Letween testing. 
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NARR.\]' LV i: : oAR; V ri.KMEMTARV 
FY 7?)-74 



A . i) o s .s * ' mw» r Cit y S o o 1 i 

B. Buiraio Nicholson 

Ai2 N'orih i/th StiooL 

I. rTiven standard u^.v^d pre- and posttfjsns cf reading achievement, immature 
*"i»st. grade: s will m:ake 1.2 year's progress; 70% of the pupils in grade 
c. 3, ap.d A wiK) wt*ro not ready to read on t:he pretest or who were experiencing 
reading difficulties will show an increase in their rate of growth of at least 
1.2 year's pro^;rej";s; 20% will make ,8 month *s progress. 

Pupils bt TN^ed \\ rue Tlc](i I Primary reading program were a year or more 
bt-ljw raiding grade level. 'il;ose pupils needed individualized instruction 
Ml r^^adiug, improved atticude toward self and school, and enrichd,ng experiences 
in reading. 

^ • T r^f_atmc lU - 

wio.. ructiouai Acti\ it^cs Design: Programmed individualized reading instruction 
provided opportunities for pupils to progress ac a pace tha** was appropriate 
for their own learning abilities. 

A diagnostic/prescriptive approach, tailored to pupils reading abilities, weak- 
ness ?s, and learning; styles, provided immediate positive reinforcement for the 
^'..L.ct:sr-. of the provirain. Computerized printouts were correlated with reading 
activities and were useful for diagnosing specific skill weaknesses. 

CitatiVf dranaticb. choral reading, language experience stories, and various 
mul t i-oensor> a t.ivjLle.s provided enrichment plus background experiences for 
specific readitg skills. Ieacher/pupil--made reading games allowed for many 
interesting hutninistic interactions between the teacher and pupils. 

rr.v activities p.Mr.itted each pupil to progress as rapidly as he could, niaster- 
j^g basic skills befoio proceeding to more complex concepts. 

The program w is structured so that teacher and pupil stayed on a *'task" directly 
related to objectives. Motivat i on<il techniques were built into the program 
which included concrete rewards. These rewards served both as a means of re in- 
fer rin^', and evaluating the reading, skills taught. 

E. Pupils identified fur participation in the program were pre tested in early 
September, 1973 , and post te.sted In May, 1974. Cumulative records, teacher 
judgment, and Ln^'urmal reading measurements were of major significance in the 
"'»h...tioa (A ruptis. In torvent i tests were administered at various levels 
of progress. 
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Ideritit icac Ion oi pupils: 

Grade one - l upiis nor i.-oady to read and m need of extended 
read iwj ss i*^ re f ram . 

Grade eve - i*up 1 1 s niosc m need of assistance and who score 
I ^ list v'Ue sciiT ^s^er belov; I'cading e>pectancy. 

Giade three - ?apjLi:> rf.adiag at least one semester below reading 
expc'ctancy . 

Grade four - Pupils reading at lOc^st l.l below grade level. 

InstrM^t loaal ♦u.ans were LornMiatc^d each school with special reading centers. 
Each team onsistt^d oi th^ reading specialist and a regular teacher at each 
gvad*^^ level. The team services were 5up/,orted by parent i, principals, counse- 
lors, and supervisor. 

Teams e'-gc ^ed in planning, reaching, and evaluating the reading activities of 
pupils enrolled in the progran. In planning, the teamn developed reading con- 
tent prol^oCB fur pupils, modified activities according to the needs of specific 
groups of pupils. The special strength and talent of each teacher w^ere important 
facets jf this approach. Teachers wi, rked as a team in a defined situatic i to 
meet the objectives of project and pup:5'.s* needs. 

Testing a nd E vaiv arjon - The following three areas were stressed during the 
ye:r in the primary reading evaiuation: the affr^ctive area, the psychomotor 
are-i, the reading achievement area. 

Prior to pretesting, an in-service session providing a general overview of the 
program evaluation ^fas hei'l durin^> the fall i alluding the following topics: 
Identification cind SeJeci.ior Methods of Enrj31ees, Pretest Information, Norm- 
referenced Mea3o.rcme.nt lor Tr.- and Post testing. Criterion- referenced Measure- 
ment . 

in working closeI> \j\th Lae evaiuation te^ . from CTB/McGraw-Hill on the norm- 
referencec and me c r iteriun -re I erenoed measurements early in the fall, efforts 
have been geare*! ki^^c or luss to serve as a liaison contact person in providing 
feedback in terms of meeting specific local needs. In working with the 
University consultant, generally, the same efforts have been portrayed. 

following is a li c oC in-service oessiotiS shared with the primary teachers: 

In-servire sessions with teachers and reading coordinator in coding the 
PRI relative to textbook usage for skHls mastery instruction. 

In-servije sessions periodically upon return of materials from test 
company fcr clarification and explanation of test results. 

Invited a State LeparLment consultant for teachers to have first-hand 
experience or evaluation informat-.on expected for pupil growth and de- 
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velopment. Classroom vi^.inaLions and a large ^;roup st'ssion wen' lu-Ui 
for I'iile I teacluM-s, Mip.-rvisors and principals. Other points oi 
interests shared were the need to stress the alieetive, (O^nit'vi* and 
psychomotor needs in e\Mluati'.u; enroMeos durlnp, tiie y(»ar. 

Addit u.nall'^ , a session was shared with teachers concerning class masL<Ty 
of spt^cific reading objective in terms . l.cal -^nd sciiool ma-aerv on a 
percentage basis. 

An interim evaluation conference was held during the middle of the year 
on the following areas: withdrawals, new enrol lees, referral follow-up 
and conflicts, useful screening and measurement devices, suggestions/ 
testing and evaluation. As a result of these interim conferences, a 
greater need as expressed by teachers for first grade appraisal resulted 
in a prepared copy of first-grade language development activities for 
eftec'tive learning and remediation process for reading teachers during 
the middle of tlie year. 

Finally, an effort to maximize the effectiveness of CTi^/McCraw-H i 1 T s evalua- 
tion goals on nonn-ref erenced pie- and post test results and cr iter ion-re ferene^^d 
measurements has been one of the major goals of llie testing and evaluation 
office. Individual needs of the primar> teacher varied from specific evaluative 
needs to methods of individual referrals. Periodic in-service sessions weie 
shared on a need basis as requested by the reading coordinator and other private 
school personnel. 

Two out-of-state trips to evaluation workshops provided additional intorma' ion 
for the testing and evaluation office which was shared during the weekly 
coordinators* meet ings. 

Several psychological tests were given to the primary students. Speci f lea I i v , 
a total of 20 individual tests were administered. 

Ff f e e t ivenes^s - 

The results of the pre and post testing as measured by tiie California Reading 
Test were as follows; 

Pre A v P ost Av. Gain 

Grade 1 ^-^ 
Grade 2 .9 2. A 1.5 

Grade 3 1.7 3.0 1.3 



Grade 



4 2.3 3.6 1.3 
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A . '\ I t r ivn* f 1 t ^ 

»>. Mr-. ;>il!ii* V>, '.hiti, To; l l>,ivn(>, Al>Ji)ai..i ^^V*)/ (.'(.)>) '>-lJ^) I > 
(*. OBJ K('L-[VL 

AtltT havuii' hcvv. >;ivi*n insLnicliDr) in ro.ulin^; .md its r».» idled < om- 
p{^ncnL5;, 10 of the .studonts in i^rndos 1-5 who participate in tlio 
I it Lo I activitios and services vv^ill improve In roacMnK months as 
raoasured by tlio Caiifornia Reading; Test. 30 will make at least 6 
monthf; progress . 

l> • IRKAIMK NT 

1 . har 1 V \, lementary : 



The class si::e ra igcd in si^.c from 8-13 students per period of 30 
minutes for 3 days per week for 173 days during the regular school 
term. Materials were chosen to help the students progress ac their 
ouTi speed «md abilicy. these were primarily chosen on their adapt- 
abilLt;. to individual instruc tion. Some examples are: S1\A reading 
l.ib, *;<H.ies, transparencies, films trips, readiness kits, Fountain 
Vcilley, Webster* Tutoring System and others. The equipment included 
Crai,; Readers, overhead projectors, Tach-X, Tach-150A, 150B, record 
] layers, tape recorders, language master, etc. 

Late r i-: 1 e me n t a r y : 

Tile class s i /e ranged in size from 10-14 in each session. Ivuh class 
nua .or n.inutes per d»ay, 3 days weekly during the regular school 
Near. I he cLissroom was well equipped with desks, chairs, portable 
carrel Is, Tacli-300, cassette players, listening stations, language 
masters, record player, filmstrip projector, and other items that 
assist in the iiulividual teaciiing of the student. Materials such as 
V/ebster I n tc; i na t iona I Tutorin^ System, Scholastic Individualized Read- 
iii ' Progra-^i, Fountain Valley Teacher Support System and a v<iriet> of 
materials not uj^ed in the roi^ular classroom were used. This is based 
oi\ supplementing rather than supplanting. 

There were many methods used to stimulate interest in reading. These 
included ;;ames > bulletin boards, play productions, local television 
appearance and m<iny fr<H^ choices for the students. 

Each student Vs needs were diajuiosed and efforts were m:ide to remedy the 
nee<is in an interesting and enjoyable way rather than by boring drills. 
Kach class went on a field trip to the new DeKah County bibrory whi»re the 
students were ,;iven library cards and encouraged lO use the library for 
rccreationa I reading. 



K . PA RTICIPANTS 

In all instances the students chosen were not eligible for tlie regul.ir FMR 
(lasses and were reading below grade level as sho^sm 
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by standai'd 1 /od t»'^ts/ The object, of Liu* stuJi'iK ^o In • placed in Lhc 
Title J rcadLii' pro;',ram was LliaL oL" i.ucLln.^ Lhoir iu'chIs and iniprovini' 
tboir roadin'. to a level of acceptable performance. 

I. Karly F: leinenlary : 

The lee-CMcirk Readiness Test, Californi<i ReadLn.u fcsLs, and other 
i)rovious test results and teacher rt»coinmendat ions were used to 
determine those students wlio were reading below i;rade level aru 
had not achieved maturity reauiness to be able to progress in the 
regular classroom. Tliere were 71 students who came to the Reading 
Lab m grades 1-3, 22 girls iiid 49 boys, ran;;in^; in ap.es from 6-9 
>ears. Their general characteristics were: 

a. Poor score.i on standardised tests and performing below ^rade 
level in classroom instruction. 

fi. low score on general standardised tests both on veioal and 

non-verbal scores. 

c. Poor >e I f -concept , expectation of poor performance, and general 
f rust rat ion . 

d. fypL^al behavior consisted of discipline problems, irregular 
attendance and short attention span. 

Most of the students were enthusiastic ahout tlic Sj)ecial reading pro- 
-;ram. They were aware of their reading problems and indicated a desire 
to improve their ability to read. The individual Liied instruction ])ro- 
vidcd in tlic lab was what tliey seemed to need Lor perstnial gratification 
since, oLt.cn times, these students have not been made to feel "speclar\ 

rhe teachers were certified professional classroom teachers with ele- 
mentary education training anil a background of experience in teaching; 
in these grades Both teachers are presently working toward higher 
degrees. Each has taken special training during the year on individ- 
ual i^ced instruction and teaching elementary reading. Now innovations 
and materials were introduced wherever appropriate with excellent re- 
sults. There v/as one teacher for grades 1-2 and I teacher for grades 
3-4, botli located at Forest Avenue Scliool in Fort Payne. Each teacher 
had the responsibility of working with the teachers, parents, and stu- 
dents to raise the students' reading level to the maximum potential. 

^ ' Lat er F. I c me n t ar y : 

In the later elementary the students who v;cre not: performing well in 
the regular classroom and had the sam-^ chirac tor Lst i cs as those in the 
early elementary grades, were chosen. They had poor scores on stan- 
darized tests and were read in/ below grade level by at least a ;rade, 
and in most instances, more. The> had poor scores on the verbal and 
non-verbal standardized mental maturity tests administered all throug^h 
their school years. Certainly, tliey had acquired a poor self-concept 
and the general frustration contributed to the discipline proI)lenis, 
irregular attendance, and general indifference toward school. 
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Mo.^L ul Hu- sLud<'nis, as r\ \ j ihc par^nLs, were oa^;^^- feu a 
vha'uo lo p.MMi.iuaLe ni the .^pe^uii i*a<liHi; pro. '.rani. Hicv in- 
viiL.ilod a knowledge oL t.hoi r r.*<i(lLni.; wo.ikno^si s cHkI a drsirc Lo 
>^t«nnHl V til' ^ 1 Liial i on . 

ViU'ic l^jo t.acluTs in tin. levol - on<* i rac hor in lIu- i-'i 

levi'l al [-orost. Avonuo School and ono Lvachi^r m );radc s <iL 
Willi.uHS Avenue School. In all thoro were Llu'ee readin^; Leaehers. 
'Ihe teachors wero all professionally ceitllicHi with a number ot 
yearh rxpi-rLcMice In teaching studenL.s in this age bracket. 

Tin re wer^ 10 3 srudei.Ls in grades 4-6 involved m Lhe i'itle i rend- 
ing program. Si:<Ly-«evon boys and ib girls ranging in age from 
iO-lS years. 

mAl i':!) CO MPONENT 

In addition to the Title I reading teachers in the reading lab the 
aides worked with tiiose students who participated in the program as 
another im^thod of informing, instructing, and motivating. The aides 
lielped by re-enforcing the teaching with the, use of the audio-visuai 
equipment' in the library, dui>lieacing materials for the student's in- 
dividual use, helping to keep records used In the evaluation and cheek- 
ing objective tests given by the leachcrs , 



n many ins^^ciuco 



I he 



parent s 

A. 



t'ne Title T students came to the 
scIkh)! as volunteer aides to the Fitie I activities. They helped in 
the indLvidual re-enforcement iieeded after the teacher had given in- 
slructioii and had given specifiv. .siruction to the volunteer aid' as 
to the method to b( used. Semper' ' s ion by the teacher would insure that 
these instructions were carried ou^.. At no time were these people* used 
as proscribers or teachers. 

\:\ American F::ducation Wee!< Open (louse was held at the schools and parents 
visited the reading labs. At this time the students demonstrated various 
equipment and materials to their parents and the teachers oKplained the 
program. Another open house was held later in the year with all parents 
and students invitt^d to view th.- reading program facilities. 

Heading teai^ht-rs worked with the cias.^room teachers and parents sharing 
information and ideas in order to a..[iieve better results with the student- - 
Second and third graders and their teacher appeared on a local television 
producMon featuring the special reading program.. The studentj; demonstrated 
some ot the equipm^^nt and told some of the experiences they had enjoyed. The 
experience was mos' worthwhile and the station reported many calls requesting 
tiie nature of Lh*^ program, etc. 

In-service training; was both sclu-duled and informal. The coordinator had 
several in-service training sessions with the teachers and aides. T1m> 
'principal and regular teachers had informal sess ions"^ and the aides had 
continuous training with the Title I teachers. The In-service part of our 
program was continuous. All personnel members were available at any tine 
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t. Jiscu'.s or «issi:.t ii any way. Each (M Iho LtMchors had pari i c i palotl 
iti I 1k' solf-slialv fur act rtui it at ion with Llic Scnilliorn Association oT 
(\ll('Vs and I'm' vers i L ICS . 

Kach of Llic Llirer LcaclK»rs aad earned from 3-^ hours graduate trodiL 
in subjects related to their work. Some of the subjects wore: In- 
divi(Uiaiized instruction, program wr i t ing , writing objectives and teach- 
ing '^lemontary reading. 

i-jn-i':(:TTvi-NESS 

Tiiis report Is on the following page. 
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ProjecL - MaiiKMuaLics 
A. ( ol l)( rt Touaty 

I), Wiley S. Adams, ir. IiLl<^ i Crordi naLor 
P.O. Box 270 

Tuscuinbia, ALabaJna 33^^7^ 
Phone 383-8663 

Delores loug^ (iLle I SuperviS(^r 
P.O. Ik)x 270 

Tuscumbia Alabama 33674 
Phone 383-8663 

C. ObjecLives - Early Elementary 

Grades One^ Iwo, and Three 

At Lhe compleLion ol l\^o semesters o! insLrucLionv 707. of 
the students -..ill have a mathematics grade score on or 
above thoir actual grade placement as measured by the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests. The students who have 
advanced sut f icietit ly during the year will be sent back 
to their regular ciass. 

Objectives - L.ater Elementary 

Grad(»s !our. Five and Six 

At the c(jmpletior) of two semesters of instruction. 707 
ot the students will have a mathematics grade score on or 
above Lh(M r actual grade placement as measured by the 
Metro|x>l i tan Achievement le.sts. These students that 
attain sufficient progress during the year will be returned 
t(^ their regular class. 

D. 1 r<»atment 

Class Size and Orga'u /.ation - The /erage number of students 
per class v;as ten. Classes wore conducted during the 
regular school day. Early elementary, second and third 
grade students, went to the classes five days a week for 
approximately ^0 mjnutes daily. The first grade students 
attended 3 days a week or approximately 30 minutes daily. 
Later elementary students, grades four, fjve and six were 
in classes 40 to 33 minutp<? daily, five days per week. 

Equipment and Materials - ihc materials and equipment used 
vith each stud'^nt was d(.»termined by his needs. The Stanlord 
Diagnostic Arithmetic lesJ [.evel 1 Form X was administered 
to det(M-miiie mathrMnat i cai weaknesses of the primary grades, 
leucher made te.sts and diagnostic tests used with Houghton 
Miftlin Modern School Mathematics Structure and Use were 
other instruments used to d(»i.<'rmine specific mathematics 
ski 115; which the studc.a ner^ded help ir , and the grade 
O level ctmiprehension. I >r diagnostic pur[X)ses .or the 
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Icit<*r elt'UH'ufaiy stuck n Is. I he* Slantord Diagnostic 
Ar i t liiiie t i c lest. LevoL II, Korii X, was used. Individual 
shct'ls w(»r(» k(>pt or each studfat indicat ir-.i; skills ne(»dod . 
I'..iv li (uvMuhut* i w ,s Llas^i\>i>hi cOfitati.s null ( t" i .1 1 s t(» improvr 
skills. Mal<'rials wcto used . loin Houghlon Mi t i I ni Company 
which I'Klud'd: Modcra School Maiiiemat i cs Structure ai^l 
Use, Revised Edition K-6, Modern School Mathematics 

Dia^nobiic lests (lor coiitinuous evaluation), placement 
tests, duplicating masters overhead visuals. Modern 
School Matheinatics tests 1-6. Bi^ Book for Kindergarten 
level, workbooks, programmed practice books, cassette 
tapco, recordings, earphones, charts and filmstrips, 
Manipulative materials used were geoboard kits, colored 
centimeter rods, open-end abacus, geometric shapes, 
number lines , concept and skill cards , mathematics games , 
toy coins, fraction dominoes, chip trading set, fraction 
bars ciock-o , ma- hematics activity cards (Laminated), 
geometric shapes (laminated), flannel board, fractional 
par,-s, straws for counters for place value, protractors, 
compasses, and Gro Chart. Equipment u'^ed included 
record players, overhead projectors, filmstrip projectors, 
tape recorders, tape cassette and earphcines . 

E. Participants 

Ik^ys and girls ! rom the first through the sixth grades 
were involved in the mathematics program. 'I he first 
graders were recommended by teachers and tested 
for eli;^i hi li tv. l-orty-iour first graders were 

in the program for all year. One first grade student was 
enrolled lor second semestc-r. Second Lh rough sixth grade 
stud 'its that were weak in matliemat ical skills were 
selected ior participation by classroom teacher 
recoimnendat J on , parents. California Achievement Test 
scores, and Metropolitan Achievement Tests scores. Thirty 
second grade students, thirty-two third grade students, 
thirty-eight lourth grade students, fifty-nine fifth grade 
students and sixty-one sixth grade students were enrolled 
all year. In lor scccmkI semester only were one first 
grader. ( .iC second grader, one fifth grader, and two 
sixth graders. The Metropolitan Achievement Tests, forms 
V and G were administered ior pre and post tests. For all 
students in the Title 1 Mathematics Program, the work in 
the mathematics laboratories supplemented ^nd enhanced the 
regular classroom lessons. The mathematics test and other 
materials were different from materials used by the 
classroom teacher. Ihe Title I mathematics teachers and 
the classroom teachers coordinated their eilorts. In some 
instances, they worked on the same subject areas 
simultaneously using different materials. Six weeks 
evaluat ion re|X>rtG were sent liomc to parents concerning 
progress that had been made in various mathematical skills. 
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Stai f 

viv(.- mat hematics leach-is and the lillo I supervisor 
were involved in adnn n i s t er i ng the Lreatment. One oi 
the leaohers has a Masiers du^;reo, three have Bachelors' 
degrees and one has a C cerLificaLe. 'Iho supervisor, 
who has a 'AA' decree, works closely with the teachers 
in planning the instructional program. The supervisor 
plans the testing program and compiles all the data for 
evaluat ion , 

F. Related CoiU|x>nent 

In-service training was provided for the mathematics teachers 
and aides at scheduled times during the school term 
1973-74. Ihe schedule of the Title I In-Service Meetings 
were as lollows : 

August 28, 1973 - All Colbert County tieachers Colbert 
County High School Leighton, Alabama - 

September 6, 1973 - Pre-Scrvice, Conference Room, Colbert 
County Board of Education. Tuscumbia Alaba^na. 

November 5. 1973 - Comerence Room, Colbert County Board 
oi Education, I'uscumbia. Alabama, 

December 4. 1973 - Conference Room, Colbert County Board 
of Education Tuscumbia, Alabama. 

January 23, 1974 - All Title i Mathematics tc^achers , aides, 
and supervisor met at Colbert Heights School, Tuscumbia, 
Alabama in the mathematics laboratory with consultant. 
Miss Kathy Farrell, Houghton Mifflin Company on use oi 
Modern C'^hool Mathematics. Structure and Use. 

* April 24, 1974 - Title I In-Service, Colbert County Hoard 
oi Education . 

June 6, 1974 - Title I teachers, £»idesv and supervisor 
met in conlerence room with consultants: 

a. Mrs. Claudia Hardy State Testing Program 

b. Mr. and Mrs. 0. White, Title L and State Testing 
Program, '■Interpretation of new print outs for 
California Achievement Tests for next school year 
I974-75V 

Juno 6, 1974 - All Title I mathematics tcrachers submitted 
final evaluation reports at the Colbert County Board ot 
Education, Tuscumbia, Alabama. 
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El I vc I I voness 

(,ia(i'» Oik - lh<^ ot^ jt-ci 3 vi' was to Im.'c 7() ol t lu' btucU"Us 
uuOt Lolai.OiMK i.iaLiUMiuit u s on I.'* ^ladt. <)l a* • i-u-. : i>y I iie 
rtui o: ill. yt ..I . Ihv Mt tropol • I <iii A< in < i.m nt !v\sls, 
PrmuT I.o\/rt, lovm I' wa.^ adi.u n i s Utoc! to i. lu' iirsi ade 
students in Sc-ptciubor, 1^73. ! he iX)St test was givrn m 
May. !^)74, Met rop^> 1 i tan Achievement lei^ls . i'runary 1 Level 
Form I'orty-iour students were tested, TUc average' grad 

pLac(>in<Ma at the end oi the year was 2.2. rho raw scores 
showed a gain o£ 34 moro items coriect on [X)Sl test than 
pre test Kor second semester only, one t irst grader was 
tested. The pre-test Metroix)i i tan Achievement !esis. 
Primer Level. Form l\ was g i vt^n in January, 1974 and 
the post-test, Metropolitan Achievemeiit IVsts Primary I 
Level. Form G. admiiixStered May. 1974 showed a gain of 
twenty-live more items correct on jx^st-test than pre-test. 
rhe grade placement at th^j end ol the year was 1.7. 



Grades Two and Three - The objective was to have 707. of 
the students have a mathematics grade score on or above 
their actual grade placement as measured by the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests, at the completion of one 
or two semesters of instruction. 307. of the students 
were to advance thejr capability in mathematics by at 
least two morths. Ihe second grade students were 
administered the Metropolitan Achievement Tests Primary 
i, l-orm t'\ in September, 1973 and MetroixUitan 
Achievement Tests, Primary 11, Form G, were given in 
May. 1974. Metropolitan Achievement lests, Primary II 
Form F and Elementary Vorm G were administered to 
third grade students. In grade two. there were thirty 
students tested tor all year, showing a one year and 
tour month gain. There were thirty- two third grade 
students tested and showed a gain of one year and two 
months gain. During second semester, one second grader 
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Later Elementary 

Grades Four, iiv<^ and Six - iho objective was to have 101 
of the students to have a mathemaLics parade score on or 
above their actual grade placement as measured by the 
Metropolitan Achievement lests. The Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests as pre-test were administered in 
September, 1973 and post-test m May, 1974, The levels 
given were: 

Fourth grade - Pre-Elementary l", Post Elementary G 
Fifth and Sixth grades - Pre-lntennediate F, Post 
Intermediate G. 

In grade four for all year, thirty-eight students were 
tested. In grade Cive lor all year, fifty-nine were 
tested, and one for second semester only. In grade 
six for all year, sixty-one were tested v and two students 
participated during second semester only. 

Oi the thirty-eight H>urth grade students that participated 
in Title I Mathematics Classes all year, nineteen made 
substantial gam of 1.5 or more, fifteen made moderate gain 
oL 0.7 - 1.4,, and four made 0.6 months gain or less. 

Of the fifty-nine fifth grade students, twenty-one made sub 
staritial gam of 1.5 or more, twenty-nine made moderate 
gain of 0.7 - 1.4, and nine made gain of 0.6 months or less 
During second semester only, the one student made moderate 
gain of 0.7 - 1.4. 

01 the sixty-one sixth grade students that participated 
in litie 1 Mathematics classes, seventeen made substantial 
gain of 1.5 or more ^ twenty-four made moderate gain of 0.7 
1.4, and twenty mr 'ie gain of 0.6 or less. During second 
semester only, of -he two sixth graders that were tested, 
one made substantial gain of 1.5 or more and one made 
moderate gain of 0.7 - i.4. 



TESTING RESULTS 



Grade 



No. 



Pie 



Post 



Gain 



4 
5 
6 



38 
59 
61 



2.8 
3.8 
4.4 



4,4 
5.1 
5.5 



1.6 
1.3 
1.1 
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Summary oi progress tor mathematics m erade placement 
for Sfcond throuuh sixth ji^rados ' 

I'rom tile loUi! ol ^.^.0 stuciciiLs cmuoIUhI all year m TiLlo 
I mithtMii^uics classes, ^^ovoiay-threo mad-^ ^substantial 
progress oi 1.3 ov more grade placement, one-hundred and 
eleven made moderate gam of 0.7 - 1.4^ and thirty-six 
made littlv gam oi 0.6 or le<=<= 

From our study this year, 1973-74, it reveals that 33 . T^' 
made su'^stantinl gam of 0.7 - 1.4 and l6.3 made little 
gain ol O.b months or less. 



Total Number Students -- 220 
All Year Mathematics 2nd - 6th Grades 

Gain m Title I Mathematics 

Classes, 1973-74 



Gain in Per Cent 
33. IZ - 1.5 or more 
50. 4Z - 0.7 - 1.4 
16. 3 Z - 0.6 or less 
99.87 

Number Students 
73 1 . 5 or more 

III 0.7-1.4 
36 0.6 or less 

220 Total 
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Cr.'^rc. ►'"'^'e^ Cc^urit I'oari of I'lucati'-^r 

John Cra'^^ax, Titlo T CooTvii nt^r^i- 
Cai rt h Mso Armey 

Th*- objective; f' r lat '^r I i^rr^^rt-^ry ."'-"j-t^^ wi3 ^r. av»Tar<^ riir. (^f 1*- 
VK'irs for stuaonls rart.i ci p-it ^ rf^ proprar tFu^ ml i ro icliolaJtic 

-o-ir HP.d f^r.''^ ro^^th r-un for e-'ich -"^t r in tho rropra^ for .itncirrt'^ 
particip'iMr.r >'ss thar nine- rro^'t; 3, 

Tre-itnK-pt : 

CWs3 3iz^ w;ir> - tc stU'icrts per Cl^ssr.H^rn ^.rpani?/- 1 : on vna 

fiexiVOo, inaiviiua' stu iento .;'^3: 3, tab:-3 for proup wor^. and -xivas 
f c r teachor-pu; il or pairs of sIn l^""' 3 tc v/rr>* 

Fqui ppent a^^i r il^^rin ' s useo wf ro i "> foi ]ow: 

\. A carous-i flash-rath prorra- >a3 used vnth rrcup participation. 

A f]ann'>] loani with r^^orr^tric 3haroG, cr^iocts, basic ratrt sipn3, 

i.iimbor lir^, and fractionaJ mrto wa3 us^ 'n rroups, 

Lpvel wor'icool-s v;oro assLrrod nr. \:r>f'd throuph'.ut the prorran. 
1. -tinioorrarh-d work 3heots wcr^ Uo'-^d for rcinf urcon ent of 5Wj]l3. 

uoninocs of two cojors wore usr ! tc teach a;ditioi and oubt n-^otion 

facts. 

f. Flash-nath canis won; usod ; rd" viduall''^ ir. pairc or rrours of 
three, a3 nceriel tc strorrth'^'^ ■ r 33 ncedco for rerr.^diau worl'. 
A tared int^^rrodiato rat:, prr rrar Ka3 u3^^'i for v;jrj'*ty In introduci nr 
nev, concepts and as a review. 

.^eli-toacr , arithretlc co^ 3 wore nse^i f r r in:ivi.luai wc)rk. 

^er'.e^o u50d to stiruJate partic: pa-.ts wore rath panu s, rewanin, and 
prai 3e. 

C:n33e5 varied ir l-;nrth fror 3"^ ^'^ :0nin-:to3 onoh la^-, fivo dvs p-r 
weeV, 3( weeks durinr the reriilar 3eh(>ol tenr. iKio to ;-:.te fundinr, 
some schools had or.ly an 1'^ weeV m*"^ prcrrar. 

Fartici ants w^re selectei bv ti r-^ruiar classroor teachers fron: th(^ 
3'cw learners and undorachi ^vers ir tneir cia3S. 'h'^ Tillc T t'^acher 
/^ave eich partioipar.t the California Achieverpert T^st to ]etpnriro 

if they were elirible for the Tit i^' T class. 

Th^ Title staff co^^.sist^d of derr-'e ieachers, the rajrrity havinp nad 
previous experience as Tit^e I teachers. Their furct'cn an<i responsihal ity 
was to rive individual irs traction in rath to ench .stnient n,3?ir^ed to 
their cJtss. 

In-sox^ice traininr for staff reinb^^rs consisted uf a ; re-school wc^rV- 
shop and rr^onthly reetinrs )f Titl^^ T t^nchers. 
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ABSTRACT 

This Alabama State Annual Evaluation Report on 
programs, projects, services and activities funded in whole or in 
part under Title I of the 1965 Elementary Secondary Education Act for 
Fiscau. Year 1974 (FY74) is organized into three parts. Part One is 
organized into an "Introduction" and 15 sub-sections discussing the 
following topics respectively: statistics for 1974, operations and 
services, dissemination, evaluation, major problem areas, 
interrelationship of Title I with other federal programs, non-public 
schools^ general evaluation of the projects, changes in program 
approval, other Title I activities, teacher training, parent and 
community involvement, advisory councils, number of years 
participants were in Title I programs before 1974 and summary of 
Title I programs. Part Two discusses "The T^ ting Program (Results by 
Subject and Grade)". Part Three comprises ' ecial Reports and Case 
Studies''. This report follows the state foLuiat for evaluation 
reporting. It was prepared by the evaluation consultant. The unit 
within the State Department of Education responsible for the 
administration of Title I is the Division of Administration and 
Finance. With the approval of this department, the federal programs 
coordinator, the state coordinator and consultants administer the 
Title I program. (JM) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Fiscal year 1974 v/as the ninth year in which federal funds uere 
used to meet the special needs of the educationally disadvantaged 
children in Alabama, The funds provided by Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) were allocated to one hundred 
twenty- five (125) county and city school systems (LEA's). 

The Title I program of 1974 was the result of the evolution 
of a program from the 1965 idea of "providing anything you have 
never had before" to careful consideration of the identified special 
needs of fewer children. Each year the programs have shifted more 
and more from a remedial program to a preventive program, beginning 
witii preschool in many systens. 

Definite stress was placed not only upon the assessment of 
educational deprivation but also upon the preparation of meaningful 
behavioral and performance objectives to meet the assessed priority 
needs. 

The uncertainty of Title I funding from year to year makes 
teacher contract renewal unpredictable. This has caused many teachers 
to ask for a transfer out of federal programs. Thus, extensive train- 
ing of now teachers must be done each year. The extent of the 
personnel tun"- over definitely affects the effectiveness of the 
programs. 

Amendments to the ESEA provided special fund.^ for the education 
of the children of migrant agricultural workers, children residing 
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in state- operated or supported schools Cor the handicapped and chiidron 
in institutions for the neglected and delinquent. Evaluation reports 
Cor those programs are under separate cover* 
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DLSTRIRUTLON OF TITLE I FUNDS 
197A 



Local Agencies (Part A) 
(Part C) 

Lnstitutions for Flandicapped 

»^stiLutions for Delinquent 

Migrant Education 

State Administrative (Includes 

1973 Impounded Funds 

Local Agencies (Part A) 
Local Agencies (Part C) 



$ 34,549,166 
1,592,071 
633,507 
199,129 
694,053 

Part C) 377,245 

5,707, 968 . 

U 91,221 

$ 44,9^46,430' 



Local Agencies (Part A) 

Funds Budgeted for Capital Outlay 

In 1974 (Included in above amount) 



Buildings and Remodeling 
instructional Equipment 
All Other Equipment 



$ 15,230 
333,244 
8,956 



$ 357,430 



nrLE i STAFF POSITIONS IN 197A 



: it le : , ESLA 
i > 19/^ 

Klm;u jar Suniiiier 

PROiccr STAFF ti:rm THl^^i 

Classification of Assi^nmenC 

Teaching - Kindergarten 271 355 

Teachini^ - L lenient ary l,vS19.5 2,174 

Teachin/, - Secondary 278 A29 

reaching; - Handicapped 73 48 

Teacher Aide 1,411.5 1,210 

Librarian 3 49 

Librarian Aide 2 > 

Supervision , 56.5 52.5 

Direction and Management (Admin.) 96.5 118.5 

Counsel ini; ■^^ 

Psycholo^ist - 1 

Testini; 37 30 

Social Work 15 7 

Attendance 20 5 

Nurse^'' 1^ 

Physician- 1 ' 

Dental Hygenist-'- 1 ^ 

Clerical 100 100 

Other 1^^.5 480.5 

Some of the nan- teaching staff may have been under contract for servicos 
as needed . 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 

in 

1974 



LNSTOUCTIQNAL ACTIVITIES 

Business Education ^' 

English - Reading 

English - Other Language 
Arts 

Home Economics (Personal 
Development) 

Mathematics 

Natural Science 

Social Science 

Special Activities for 
Handicapped 

Kindergarten 

Other Activities (ITV, 
Speech, etc-) 



REGULAR TERM 

Number of 
lea's 

1 

124 
2 



1 

74 
3 
2 

16 
33 



Number of 
Children 

75 

110,774 
2,045 

100 
53,278 
1,330 

1,305 

2,084 
5,730 

22,038 



Amount 
Allocated 

^ ^i,000 

10,071,275 

83,617 

9,000 
3,348,623 
54,987 
46,000 

343,044 
1,877,999 

1,198,747 



V- Night classes in a dropout program 

'■ov Classes for dropouts, NYC or in LEA*s with a heavy concentration of 
deprived children 
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SUPPORT IVK SEUViCLS 
in 
1974 
REGl lAR TERM 



Si'PPOKTIVE SERVrCES 

ALt enclance 

CIolIwik; 

Food-' 

(Guidance Counsel in'^. 
Teaciier Aide*^ 

Health - Medical and Dental 

I, i i>rary 

Psycho logical 

Social Work 

Speech Therapy 

'transportation ' 

Special Services for 
Hand i c a pped - -v -v 

Other Services 



Num*)er of 
LEA^s 

18 

1 

5 
17 
92 
36 

5 

2 

8 

1 
13 

1 

24 



Number of 
Children 

21,635 

300 

620 

24, 86^*) 

^^2,026 

4'-),41i 

9,037 

1,353 

10,973 

1,275 

8,131 

125 
64,766 



Amount 
Al located 

$155,617 

1 ,400 

5,991 

51(),S()3 

2,50 7,S51 

395, 136 

20, 137 

19,903 

104,856 

18,300 

39,957 

600 
37>>, 3^»4 



Snacks and food services not reimbursable under l^SDA- 
'•^'<" Tra-iisportation for Title I pre-school children. 

Glasses for children in the Special Education classes. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTiVITiKS 
Summer 1974 



[ iruct ional act i v tttes 


Number of 
LEA^s 


Number of 
Chi Idren 


Al ioc .Uoi* 


BusLnoss Educcition 


1 


110 


vS K> 


CXillural Enrichment 


0 


0 


0 


English - Reading 


70 


50,929 


1 ,728,8^^7 


English - Speech 


1 


1,100 


17,5)0 


English - Other Language Arts 


1 


1,357 


28,000 


Mathematics 


48 


40,816 


905,550 


Natural Science 


5 


8,647 


110,9 32 


Social Science 


7 


12,910 


144,392 


Special Activities for 
tiand icnpped 


4 


689 


4 3,924 


Kindergarten 


56 


9,086 


645,475 


Other Activities 


3 


548 


23,790 


SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 
Summer 1974 




SUPPORTIVE SEPVICT-S 


Number of 
lea's 


Number of 
Children 


Amount 
Al located 


Attendance 


5 


2,760 


$ 8,650 


Food - 


10 


6,613 


31,350 


Guidance Co. use ling 


8 


11,681 


^9,309 


Teacher Aides 


56 


39,920 


414,806 


lieaLtli - Medical and Dental 


14 


8,546 


39/i82 


f,ihrary 


7 


13,174 


52,487 


Social Work 


3 


6,105 


3 , 9 ! 8 


Speech Therapy 


2 


2,205 


^ 760 


1' ran sport at i on 


42 


34,011 


62l,^*4i 


Otiier Services 


20 


29,577 


51,7 w 


Snacks and food services not 


reimbursable 


under USDA. 
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The TiLlrj i ^^vo^-^jaiw in 'M^ihama .as aumi ni f^torccl from liho state 
level throui^li the Division oi Adminiy trati on and Finance by Lhc 
Federal Programs Section The Title I staff consisted of the 
state coordinator, assiot.iut: state coordinator, four education 
specialists, a mathemati*^3 specialist, a reading specialist, 
an evaluation specialist, a statistician, an accountant, account 
clerks and clerk stenop^rapherf^ , 

The staff worked with the LZAo in individual conferences, area 
and statewide conferenceb and by telephone • An attempt was made 
to involve the LEA's in the planning of ail conferences. The 
j-taff cilso invited the LLXs to corae in on several occasions to 
r.iake recommendations to the SEA about improving SEA service to 
the LEAb. 

Some of the SFA Title I meetings involving LEA representatives 
during 1974 v;ere as follows: 



April 16 
April IB 
April 19 

Aori-l :'t 
\nril 23 
April 26 
Ma- ? & 21 
'lii 



July 30 
July 30 



August I & 2 
August 31 
September 27 
Oc tober 
Novemt^er 8 
November 28 
December 13 
January 9 
January 23 
February 20 
Februaiy ?8 



April 16-17 



March 20 
March 22 
March 26 
March 30 
April 2 
April LO 
April 11 



Educational Program Auditing 
Needs Assessment 
School Office Personnel 
Project VISIT 
Project VISIT 
Title f. Legislation 

Statewide conference for LEA Coordinators 

Needs Asses5>ment 
Needs Assessment 

Compensatory Conference Planning Meeting 

Statewide conference on federal funds 

Area Conference on Evaluition 

Area Conference on Evaluation 

Area Conference on Evaluation 

Area Conference on Evaluation 

Area Conference on Evaluation 

Needs Assessment 

Area Conference on Evaluation 

Area Conference on Evaluation 

Needs Assessment' 

litl^: I training conference 

Area Conference on Evaluation 

CriR V/orkshop 

Arra Confer*, ncc on Te:;* ing ai.d I) i agnos Lnr. 
Area Confercnc*^ on Tfst.ing and I)i ap,nos i 
Area C'anrerenc<^ T'^si ing and Diagno^it^ 
Ar<'a Confer* n^e on ' ^a ing and Diajvacv-in^ 




In acUlition to the workshops and conferences, the SEA Title I 
stafC gave assistance through individual conferences, tclephc o 
conferences and visits to the LEA's. During the year, Uhe 
following reviews were made: 

129 Administrative Reviews 
49 Accounting Reviews 
26 Evaluation Reviews 
65 Instructional Reviews 

Every request for special visits was honored. The SEA Title I 
staff helped with planning sessions, in-service training pro- 
grams for parents, etc. No data processing service was fur- 
nished except test results from the state testing program in 
the fourth, eighth and tenth grades. A print- out which supplied 
percentile ranks and total grade placement means was furnished 
to each system. ' .ans were made during the year to svpply 
additional testiu^, seirvice, including item analysis, and training 
in diagnosing and prescribing. First results of this service will 
be described in FY 1975 evaluation report. 
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L r . DiiS^Uiini nat J on 

D isseminaL ion u\ inLorm.ition about i>roi<rnms wnr> vorv sucoo.s., 
fully dono on ICigtit LllA^s hud excellent oxhibits aL {he 

Alabama Education AssociaLion (AEA) annu.il convention in Birminghaai, 
Alabaraa. Brochures and otiu r materials were displayed and distr ibuced 
by the LHA exhibitors ♦ 

The Alabama State Department of Education (SDE), the Alabama 
Association of School Administrators (AAS\) , and the Alabama Education 
Study Commission (Af.SC) , cooperatively sporsored Project VlflT (View 
Innovative Schools in Transition) as a method of disseminating infor- 
mation about t^xeinplary education programs in Alabama, After an initial 
racellng betwot-n SDE and AASA representati ve«^ , a committee was appointo 
to coordinate the project. 

The committee outlined the following steps for the project: 

1. Identify exemplary educational programs in Alabama. 

2. Select the systeir.> to be included as visitors. 

3. Develop a list of recommended procedures to be followed 
during a visit:. 

4. Coordinate the visits. 

5. Evaluate the project. 

It was decided to include all systems tliat had a new superintendent 
either during the 1972-73 or 1973-74 school year. The remaining svst^^ms 
were selected so as to assure a near representative samplv^ on tiie basis 
of: (1) geographic locations, (2) size, and (3) city and county 
syi "ems. 

This resulted in a list of 34 systems t*^ be invited to part i cip<ite . 
' letL.' ru-sov^ned by the state superintendent of education, a represen- 
tative of the Alabama Association of School Administrators and a repre- 
sentative of tlie Alabama Education Study Commission was sent to the 
superintendent'- of the 34 identified systems inviting them to participate 
in Project VISIT. Attached to the letter of invitation was a return form 
for their response with spaces provided for indicating their clioice of 
the type program which they would like to visit. 

Of the 34 systems invited, 2i indicated a desire to part ic ip<ite . 

Forms were sent to SDE consultants and to AESC representatives re- 
nuesting that t'ney recommend school programs to be visited. The rei-[>onjes 
were used to develop a list of schools to be visited. The school pro- 
grams to be visited bv the various svstems were selected from this list 
on the basis of indicated choice and proximUy to the visitors. 
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( V u ( > . , < >o i ^r school y s t v s s c 1 v c le ci t o Ini v i s i Lc^ d , 
a letter ^ms seni Lo the .suptT ^nlendent asking Liiat a Learn of 
vlsilor^ l>r illovod Lo visii. form \/as autached for their 
respon<^ie roqiu^s f mj; a choice of dates for a visit. 

By pcans of telenhone calLsj dates were mutually agread 
upon by the visitors and the system being visited. Written con- 
firmation wab sent to the visiting system along with the appro- 
priate numbers of the following materials, forms,* and instructions: 

1, How To Have A Successful VISIT, 

2 . Project VISIT Evaluation . 

3 . Stateuient of Official Travel. 

4. Statement of Expenses for ES£A, Title III, Project VISIT. 

Written confirmation along with Accomodating Your Visitors was 
also sent to the systems being visited. 

Visitors were reimbursed individually for mileage and per diem 
^^7hiIe the school systems were reimbursed for any substitute teachers 
liired to replace visiting teachers. The cost for mileage and sub- 
stitute teachers was $2,841.74. 

Eacii visitor was asked to fill out and return a copy of the 
evaluation form. A total of 107 of these were returned. A large 
percentage of the replies was favorable with accompanying requests 
for continuing and expanding Project VISIT in 1975. As a result 
of this project, the dissemination among LEA's increased. 

*These forms -ire available upon request. 
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Di^.stMMP.ai io- hv L'U' LI:;A ' s was done in iho iollowing ways: 
L . \; i i>i I n Lht' LEA ' s 

frnining session^, v/orLshops 

Wr ^' eten mac tor Troports. news releases) 

Oli'.cr-Per.sonal contacLs, visiLs, telephone calls 

SLwcly and discussion groups (faculty, parents) 

Consultant service, guidance counselor 

Displays at fairs v-^.nd educational conferences 

Test scores di:U>rihuted to supervisors and teachers 

Many LEA's have worked up study guides and courses of 

study witii in-service groups. 
Parent Advisory Council 

2, To other aj^cncies: 

Prci^s, radi.), r\' 

Publications - Letters, i.uports, announcements 
Open house 

Kilns and video tapes 

Talks to civic clubs and other local organizations 
Adult Basic IMucaticn classes 

3 • 'io s tate agency : 

IJritLen reports 

JMc Lures, films, brochures 

VisiLs, telephone calls 

Kxhibits of projects at the Alabama Education Association 
('onvenl ion 

Disseminai ion by the SEA was done in the following ways : 

1., To IJ'A's 

Area conferences 
Personal conferences 
Administrative mencranda 

Copies of materials sent from the U.S.O.E, 
Copies of state evaluation reports 

Copies of various evaluation reports from other states 
Reprints of materials received from LEA's and other states 
Programs presented to civic groups, faculties, parent groups 
and other organizations, 

2, To the public 

i\'cws re leases 
Di splays 

Talks to various organizations 
Publications 

16 
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DissEMEruno:. or project rNi- O RMvnoN and data 

The moLhods used by one hundred twenCy-irive (125) IJilA^s to dis- 
seminate informaiion to the conununity and to others concerned 
about Title I activities are listed below with the numbers of 
LEi\\s who used the various methods. 



a. 94 News releases and feature stories in the press 

b. 53 Presentation of information and data via radio 
21 Special radio coverage of the project 

^1 Presentation of information and data on television 

9 Special television coverage of the project 

f . 82 Newsletters to staff members 

114 Presentation of information and data in staff meetings 

h, 1 10 PTA meetings 

i, 85 Presentation of information and data in public meetings 
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and community groups 
j. 34 Brochures or pamphlets 
k. 50 Conducted tours 
^* 1Q3 Open house 

nu 5 Publications for professional journals (for example, AEA 
or NEA magazines) 

n. 33 Publications for local community distribution 

o. 25 Descriptive reports sent to other schools in the stale 

p, 36 Descriptive reports sent to Superintendent of Public Instruction 

109 In-service training (workshops, seminars, etc.) conducted 
for Title I staff and non -Title I staff 

r. 87 Copies of evaluation report 

102 (1) To professional staff 

102 (2) To principals of Title I schools 

100 (3) To advisory council 

10 (4) Other To local Board of Education 

s. 24 Other (Specify) AEA Exhibit?), newsletters to parents, 

local displays. ^ 
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i IT . rVA! rATKV. 

An i'v.i {lull uiinnt tor reporiLn was ^;iveu to the LKA's in 
June 19/4, This enahled the i.EA's to know what was expected 
for ev.Tliiition report, in.' before project applications were 
wrUten. They were also able Lo duplicate materials which 
covild be '.sea as part of the pre-service traininv* of I'itie I 
teaciiers. <The evaluation format for reporting', is available 
upon recjues I . ) 

This state evaluation report is being prepared to meet USOE 
requireTients and for d isseniLnati on.. Those involved in pre- 
parint; the report are the Title I coordinator, evaluation 
specialist, statistician, accountant, education specialists, 
when they were available, and typists. The report is a com- 
pilation of information supplied by the LEA's and of SEA 
Title T nrtivities. Copies of the report will be mailed to 
the V. S. Office of Education, all other states and LEA super- 
intendents and coordinators.. Other copies are disseminated 
upon request. 

Ei^ht area conferences were held by the SEA evaluation specialist 
for discussion of evaluation procedureb. Two nunureu fifty-chree 
(2S3) i.EA representatives attended the conferences. New LEA coor- 
dinators and/or evaluators were helped in individual conferences 
or by telephone. 

Twenty-six evaluation reviews were made of LEA programs. The 
state review form was used for the reviews. All noted exceptions 
and recommendations were written to the LEA superintendent with a 
request for a reply. The evaluation review form is included. 

On the local level, much of the inservice training was dir^-^cted 
toward testin;, diagnosing needs and prescribir;. Reading and 
mathe'natics objectives and checklists were used by many of the 
tea<.h.ers. In sonie LEA's there ^-'as I'-'tfle contirnity in the pro- 
grarns . Tb.^* uncertainty of funding caused a gr'^^f turnover in 
Title I teachers. This meant more training of teachers in the 
areas mentioned above. 
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Stat',* of Alabama 

Division o\ AdminlsiraLlun and Finance 



("iKl-k shi'Et for evaluation RKVLLW 
: itle I, P. L. 89-10 

> .. iU: s uiil bt* marked with a "yes'', "no" or "NA" (not applicable). Ail marks 
» i Ao' will l^o expiaiaed in wrLLing. 

- ' ^-1 DATE 



Superintendent Coordinator 



1. An analysis oi last year's evaluation report was presented to: 

a. The Board of Education 

b. r,entral office administrators and the principals involved in 
Title I. 

r. Personnel on Title I payroll (excluding b. above) 
d. Parent Advisory council 

2. Copies of the last evaluation report were offered to the parent 
advisory council. 

3. A copy of the last annual evaluation is on file in the Title I 
Coordinator's office, 

A. Title I test answer sheets for three years are on file in the 
Title I Coordinator's office or principal's office. 

5. Pre and post test scores for participating children who were in 
the program last year are on file. 

6. Piovisions are made for interim testing during the year. 

7. PI ins have been made for changes in the procedures and/or objec- 
(ives if changes are indicated by the testing. 

8. 'litU' I testers and/or evaluators are being utilized properly. 

9. The Title I Coordinator made a preliminary evaluation review 
prior to the SDE evaluation review. 



YES NO 



Effective: September 10, 1973 Revised: September 10, 1973 
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State of Alabama 

Djvialon of Administration and Finance 
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CHECK SHEET FOR EVALUATION REVIEW 
(Cont'd) 

YES N(2 

10. Kacii Title I teacher has a folder for each participating child 
whiih contains samples of his work. 



11. Each Title I teacher has a confidential folder for each class 
period containing. . . 

a. A list of the names of the children in the class with pre- 
test scores. 



b. A diagnosis of each participating child's academic needs 
and planned procedures to meet the needs. 



12. Eaca Title I teacher has a copy of the project objectives re- 
lating to her assignment. 



13. Each Title I teacher has written objectives uhtch are being 
used to meet project objectives. 



14. There is evidence in writing that an adequate continuing 
evaluation is being done by Title I staff. 

15. Who is responsible for testing? 



(Signature) 



Effective: Septeicber 10, 1973 



Revised: September 10> 1973 
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IV. ^^AJOR PROBlJilM AREAS I OR LliA^ 

A. l* Preparing proposals -~ The greatest problem in preparing 

proposals uas the rush to got it done after finally getting 
a tentative allocation* / Tliis resulted in hasty planning 
and careless errors. Lace funding also caused problems 
in getting the Advisory Committee together, in employing 
staff and in planning pre- service training. 

1. Operations and Services — Implementation of a project at 

the last moment presented many problems in employing teachers 
and other personnel and in finding suitable quarters. Prin- 
cipals of Title T schools have a legitimate reason to resent 
having to shift teachers and try to provide rooms at the 
last moment. 

Other difficulties were due to shifts in school population 
and the piece- meal funding. 

3. Evaluation The evaluation problems for many LEAfe were 
due to lack of trained personnel in the areas of testing 
and evaluating. Others had problems with evaluation due 

to the lack of support from principals and regular teachers 
during testing periods and in trying to assess needs. 

4. Other problems Orientation of regular school personnel 
still posed a problem. This may have been due to the un- 
certainty of funding which has caused some administrators 
to feel that the programs are not worth the worry. 

B. Recommendations from LEAs — 

The recommendations are the same as those for 1973 which 
are as follows: 

1. Earlier funding to insure proper planning on the State 
and local level. 

2. Funding for a four or five year period in order to plan 
and implement a continuous program and to secure more 
qualified personnel. 

3. Entire amount of funding be known before the project is 
written to reduce amendments. 

4. Less emphasis be placed on standardized testing. 

5. Changes in guidelines be announced earlier. 

6. Consideration of income of large families for more 
realistic funding be given. 
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7« The SLA work toward erfocting a change in the curriculun 
in teacher- training institutions* 



Tlio seventh recoininendation has been considered by the SEA 
and the teacher- training institutions and changes are in 
progress . 

Frobiem aroa^ ^'hecked by LEA's — 

Some LtiA^s checked several areas: one checked all areas, 
eleven checked none. The numbers and areas checked are as 
fol lows ; 

49 LLmitatLons imposed by Federal and State 
4 Negative reaction la the coinmunity to Federal funds 
lb Identification of pupil needs 

7 Designing oi: projects to meet pupil needs 
36 inadequate planning Lime 

1 Cooperation with private and non-public schools 
6 Completion of project applications 

30 Excessive paper work 
14 Inability to obtain qualified staff 
6 Pre-service and/or in-service training of staff 

8 Shortage of administrative staff to plan and supervise 
the project. 

27 Lack of school facilities or space for carrying out 
the project. 

14 Inability to secure equipment, materials and supplies 
in time 

14 Delay betv/een submission and approval of project 
6/ Delay of announcement of allocation amounts 

2 Delay in financial payments 
26 Inadequate Title I funds 

2 Fiscal accouncing procedures 
t Lack of appropriate evaluation devices 
20 No problems encountered in initiating and implementing 
thi.s Title I project. 

Inadequate funds were checked because of teacher raises 
and an increase in fixed charges . 
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INTER-RELAlI'JNSHLi^ OF TTTIK L WITH OTHr.R FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRi\MS LN 
ALABAMA 

The lea's marked the li,sl boiow ol other federal programs within the 
system wnich were related to the Title I program. Descriptions of «ome 
of the relationships follow: 

112 ESEA - : . ie II 
32 ESEA - Title III 
I ESEA - Ticie IV 

0 ESEA - Title V 

25 ESE\ - Title VI-A 

4 Educational Professioncd Development Act 
125 U. S. Department of Agriculture Food Program 
3v6 Head Start - GEO - Cominuna.ty 
35 Neighborhood Youth Corps 
85 NDEA - Title III 

4 NDJ-j\ Title V-A - Discontinued 

1 Vocational Educational Act of 1963 

2 Job Corps ^ * 

63 State Social and Welfare Agencies 
24 Federal Social and Welfare Agencies 
29 Medical Aid to Indigent Families 
Emergency School Aid Act 
4 Area Mental Health Centers 

3 Appalachian Career Education 

The interrelationship of some of the programs listed above with the Title I 
programs are as follows: 

1. Community Action Agencies — There are twenty-five CAA' s in Alabama. 
Fourteen of these agencies have been helpful in locating deprived 
children and assessing needs through surveys. They have helped with 
parental involvement by acquainting them with services which are avail- 
able through CAA and Title I and by offering services such as counseling, 
recreation, and night classes to parents. CAA has supplemented Title I 
by aicing in preschool services. Records from Head Start are made 
available to first grade pupils. 

2. Headstart Prop,rams for preschool children funded by O.E.O. were held 
in the districts where C.A.A.'s existed. Twenty^rthree of the Headstart 
programs were conducted for a full year and ten programs were operated 
for two months daring the summer. The programs were very helpful in 
preparing students for school, especially in the conmiunicat ions area. 
Student records were availabJo to Title I teachers. Thirteen of the 
programs were adinini stered by boards of education and were considered 

a very important part of the educational program. 

3. Title II has been the program most coordinated with Title I. Library 
books and audiovisual materials have been used by Title I participants 
Librarians and aides assisted Title I children in using the materials 
supplied by Title II. Special emphasis was placed on reading and re- 
lated acuivittes in Title I programs. This effort was enhanced by 
Title II. 
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special disaster" vil loccitioiis were given to thirteen LKAS^. from 
\\iud<> ali.)u«ni (ov ^ar,t-^ adnMnir>tr<it: ion. Anpl ications v;ere approved 
I'lr ili^. V . ' > ^vi. io>t i^ooks throuj^'i fires or tornadoes. Sixteen 
sjhuoli- r* lf)us jifected. 

Tllic- Hi, I.Sli/V — rhiriv-three Title HI programs were in operation. 
Those which were most coordinated with Title T were the media centers 
which served several surroimdLng -ireas and four which were concerned 
\vith reading',. Materials uid services were invaliu^ble to Title I 
programs. Title Jlf teachi^r-training centers and workshops were used 
by Title L i>ersonnex. Cultural a^ts projects were used by Title X 
children. ?ome of the projects In career education, dropout programs, 
environmental education, inciv idualized instruction, etc. involved 
Title [ children. 

Title tir, NDFA ™ Materials bought through this program were used to 
great advantage by Title T participants. 

Title IV No Title IV projects were operated through the State. The 
LEA^s had projects which were conducted through a regional manager v7ho 
works out from the Atlanta office. 

Emergency School Aid Act — The application and approval of these programs 
came to the re^^lonai cffLce in Atlanta, Thirty-nine projects (including 
a metropolitan project in Mobile) were implemented in Alabama in FY 74. 
The relationship with Title E usually supplemented the Title I program 
by providing reading and/or arithmetic in grades which could not be in^ 
volved by Title I programs due to insufficient funds. For instance. 
Title I may have taken care of reading needs in grades 1, 2, and 3 and 
ESAA may have supplied reading teachers in grades 4, 5, and 6. 

Title V ~ ESEA ~ Coordination of Title V and Title I within the SEA 
has effected peripheral benefits to the LKA's. Title V funds were used 
in a study of the organization of the SEA; in providing consultative and 
technical asisistance in academic areas and in special education; in pro- 
viding leadership and consultative services to schools trying to meet 
accreditation standards; in collecting and storing information through 
the use of data processing; through providing services that assist in 
developing, improving, and expanding activities of the school lunch and 
transportation programs and of the graphic arts section; and in initiating 
and implementing an In-service program for all SEA personnel. All of 
these activities had a positive effect on the LEA's through supplying 
leadership and services which affected all programs being conducted by 
them. 

One TitJe V-Section 505 project is directed toward the development of 
comprehensive criteria which would provide the base for effective manage- 
ment of compensatory education p>-ograms. Two LEA's from Alabama have 
been involved in the program along with two LEA's from each of the other 
six participating states since the project originated in April 1972. A 
self-evaluat iun instrument was field tested in each of the seven states 
and was reworked during Phase III of the project. The instrument will be 
used by selected LEA's during 1975 in the monitoring process. This 
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project is having a direct effect on Title I management. 

9. NDEA TiLlo V was [.iaoed under ESHA Title III in 1970. Services are 
rendered to Title L children through testing and counseling services. 
In the SEA the staff is under the Division of Instruction as Student 
Personnel Services. This section supervises the state testing program 
which includes achievement and mental maturity tests for the fourth, 
eighth and tenth grades. Results of tliis testing gives the SEA 
Title I staff a cross-check on scores turned in and also gives an idea 
of where the greatest needs are. In 197/f, the Title I staff and 
Title V staff held workshops to train teachers to use the fourth grade 
test results in diagnosing the needs of the fifth grade students in 
1975. This program will be expanded in 1975. 

10. NYC — Participation in this program was listed in several ways under 

the heading **Other*\ The programs are all under the Industrial Relations 
Board as a ^'Comprehensive Employment Training Program", Two thousand 
and five hundred twenty-seven (2,527) youth worked during the regular 
term, eleven thousand seven hundred twenty-eight (11,7?8) x^/orked during 
the summer and eighty were involved in a Title I dropout program. The 
Title I coordinators worked closely with the CETP in cooperative plans 
for supplying work- training and night classes. In some LEA's the 
trainees worked as library trainees, reading center assistants and aides. 

11 » USDA Food Program — The food program provided breakfast programs for 
325 schools, lunch programs in thirteen hundred twenty-five schools 
(all public schools except three) and food for the breakfast and lunch 
programs conducted for the summer migrant programs. This has been very 
helpful in providing meals for the Title I children who are economically 
deprived. Title I funds were then used for other needs of the disadvanta- 
ged children. 

12. Six LEA*s participated in the Alabama Career Opportunities Program Con- 
sortium. The participants which served as paraprof essional aides in 
Title I programs had intensive training in the use and operation of 
media. The aides in the program who were paid from Title I funds were 
from Pike, Mobile, iMacon and Wilcox Counties and from Huntsville City, 
'^hose in the program from Jefferson County were paid through a Concen- 
trated Ernployment Program. The linkage among the various programs 
caused each program to be more effective. Other projects linked to 
COP in Alabama included Headstart, Follow Through, VISTA, Migrant 
Workers and in the Emergency School Assistance Aid program. (See 
Teacher Training for additional information) , 
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VI . NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL PARTICIPATION 

A. Did non-public schools participate in Title I? Yes 12 N o 113 

B. If private school childron participated in your Title 1 project 
check types oC project. 

12 1. Diiriag regular school year. 

2. During regular school year and summer 

1 3 . Summer 

12 4. On non -public school grounds 

1 5. On public school grounds 

6 . Other 



Write a brief summary of the participation. Be specific about 
what was done . 

Seven of the LEA's provided teachers during the regular term. 
One LEA provided seven teachers and seven aides for the non- 
public schools. Six others supplied a teacher on a part- 
time basis. In one LEA, the Title I eligible children were 
transported to a public school for one hour per day. This 
was not satisfactory, so the practice was stopped in Novem- 
ber at the requei?^ of the non-public school. 

When it was not feasible to supply a teacher, personnel from 
the lea's helped the non-public school ^taff identify eligible 
children, plan and implement Title I activities. The LEA 
then provided supportive services such as nurses, testing, 
social workers and supervisors. They also provided some 
supplies, materials, and Title I in-sar^'ice training. 
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V n . CENTRAL EV ALUATION O F THE PROJECT 

Chock the one statemt.'at that most appropriately describes the over-ail 
evaluation of the impact of this project. 

1 1 1 1. Tlie project, activihies and services were desijjned to 

meet t,he educational needs oi educationally deprived 
children, and were successful, 

18 2. ['he project was successful, but the limited Tide I 

funds availabl^^ did not adequately fund the project. 

3. The project had very little impact on raising the 

level of educational attainment of educationally de- 
prived children participating in the program. 

A. The project activities and services were not appropriate 

and are in need of revision. 

5* The project activities and services helped all the 

children rather than focusing on educationally deprived 
children. 

If you checked 3 or 4, write a brief explanation in the space below. 

The lea's who checked number two above were those who had funds 
reduced or were late receiving final funding. The uncertainty of 
funding, late allocations, etc. make long-range planning impossible. 
It may also result in unwise spending. 
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VLIL. CIIANGFS iU PR(X;?w\M APPROVAL 

General changes in prog;:am approval were clue to more specific re- 
qijirements and to added rtquiremencs . Before a proj Bct was approved 
ecich LEA was required Lo do the following. 

1. Submit a revised assurance check vSheet to which the following 
had been added; 

A, Assurance tnat comparability would be maintained. 

B. A record of the ?AC meeting which involved the 
members in analyzing and assessing needs and in 
planning and developing the project. 

2. Have an indirect cost plan approved beginning July or a letter 
from the superintendent stating that he would not collect in- 
direct cost, but would operate within the regulations. 

3. Prove the effectiveness of the FY 1973 program or submit definite 
plans for changes, 5>uch as concentrating activities and services 
more, training tht: teachers and supervising the program more 
thoroughly. 

4. Submit justification for the purchase of equipment for use in 
specific programs. 

5. Include in the calendar of events approximate dates for Advisory 
Council meetings. 



IX. OTHER TITLE I ACTIVITIES 

In addition to the programs for disadvantaged children in the public 
and private schools, special programs were conducted in three state 
institutions for neglected and delinquent children and in three state 
penal institutions for eligible inmates. 

Classes were also conducted in three institutions for handicapped 
children and in two mental institutions. Eight LEA's conducted pro- 
grams for children of migrant workers. Special evaluation reports were 
written for tliose programs. The reports will be disseminated along with 
this report. 

School systems which conducted migrant programs in FY 1974 were Baldwin, 
DeKalb, Jackson, St. Clair, ^ike, Cullman, Geneva and Mobile. 

Institutions for the neglected and delinquent were the Girls Training 
School, Alabama Boyi Industrial School, and Alabama Industrial School. 
The penal institutions were Julia Tutwiler Prison for Women, J. F. Ingram 
State Vocational School and Atmore State Vocational School, 

Institutions for the handicapped were Partlow State School and Hospital, 
Alabanvi Institution Lor the Deaf and Blind and Lurleen B. Wallace Devel- 
opmental Center. The mental institutions were Bryce Hospital and Searcy 
Hospital. 
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rKACHF.R TRAINMN. 

Due to the uncertainty of funding and the late allocar.lon of funds, 
'Mny teachers who had been trained to work with Title I left the pro- 
.^raau Many of Che now teachers in the program were either near retire- 
ment ai;e or were first year teachers. Therefore, much training was re- 
^|uired. The tirst-year teacher- Lrainin^ program (in it's second year)* 
was very helpful in trainin;4 and supervising; some of the first year Title I 
teachers . 

The requirement by the State k^ard of Education to plan and implement 
pre-service and in-service education and the requirement of Title T that 
the teachers have structured in-service training has resulted in much 
teacher-trainin , a<.tivity. Title [ training was d ne tlirough workshop?. 
Inter- V Ls L tat ion and attendance of college classes. 

The estimated amount of sixty-one thousand ($61,000) was spent during 
the rei;ular term and twenty thousand ($20,000) during the summer from 
Title I funds. The 351 teachers who attended college classes during the 
regular session and 158 who attended college classes in the summer paid 
rheir own expenses except for $621, 

The Title I mathematics, reading and evaluation consultants helped 
with in-service in as many LEA's as possible. An inter-visitation program 
was also sponsored by the state Title T staff. This project was reported 
in the dissemination section. 

The checklistb lor reporting in-service and the areas of training are 
on the following pages. The figures are compiled from the LEA reports. 



^'The Continuous Professional Development Program which was begun in 1971* 
with the aid of SDE staff members. Auburn University and the University 
of AJabama Ln Birmingham expanded to include one Imndred new teachers in 
the experimental group and one hundred in the control group for special 
study. Consultants from Auburn University work with two hundred eighty new 
teachers with no control group. Many of the new teachers receiving the 
<;peclai supervision and help arc Title I teachers. 
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^TAKF nKVl-LOi^lK NT (USE OF TITLE I OR OTHER FUNDS FOR IN-S ERVICE TIUINXNG 
OF TITLF I PERSONNEL) 



No, 



REGULAR SESSION 

Other Teacher Title I Other 



Attended College 
Classes 

Attended Local Classes 
for College Credit 

3» Workshops of Five (5) 
or More Hours 

4- Short Term Instruction 830 

5- Visits to Other 



6. Special Teacher Aide 
Instruction 



Teachers 


Educators 


Aides 


Funds 


Fund 


235 


21 


41 


347 


2,362 


116 


21 


11 


274 


83 


1318 


185 


581 


31,507 




830 


93 


404 


14,875 


142 


467 


91 


142 


5.191 


160 


333 


37 


572 


8.483 


107 


or college 


n-\aaat^etj Bppr.l f y area d£ Studv 


21 


3 


21 






SUMMER SESSION 








No. 

Teachers 


other 
Educators 


Teacher 
Aides 


Cost • 


Other 
Funds 


116 


7 


35 




984 


42 


5 


6 




709 


612 


45 


219 


18,765 




644 


32 


108 


848 





4. 

5, 



1. Attended College 
Classes 

2. Attended Local Classes 
for College Credit 

3. Workshops of Five (5) 
or More Hours 



Short Term Instruction 



Visits to Other Divisions 
and Activities _ 



40 



10 



Special Teacher Aide 
Instruction 



105 



225 



264 



Tf stipends were paid for college classes, specify area of study 
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SYSTEM Alabama 

MA JOR SUBJECTS OR SERUyES IN WH ICH TRAINING WAS RECEIVED 

Subject or Area of Service N umber of Teachers and Other E^lucators 

Regular Session Summer Session 

0':ijance ^ 

Reading and Language Arts 12^9 ,5 958 

Kindergarten 

Mathematics 550.5 522 

Elementary Education 

Secondary Education 36 23 

Special Education for Handicapped 60 78 

Speech Therapy 24 91 

Health Services ^79 144 

School Social Work 31 4 

Attendance Services ^ 

Library Services ^ 75 

Social Studies and Science 59 

Natural Science }^ ^ 

Writing Objectives 

Individualized Instruction ^13 

Diagnosing Children's Needs 

Writing Curriculum Guides 90 

Supervision 2 ^ 

Admlnisuration ^ 

Research and Evaluation | 

Career Education ■T' 

Mu s i c I — 

Psychology ] — 
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ATTACimajT - In-iJervice Training for Sla:i' 



DATE 



NUMBER 

OF 
HOURS 



NATURE OF TRAINING 



ERIC 



August 20-211 

September 12 

September 19 
October k 

October 9 

October 17 
October 25 

October 30 
November 8 
November 13 

r cember 5 

January 23 
January 2? 

February 5 
February 12 



30 



1 
1 



2 
2 



5 

2 

1 
1 



Reading Workshop - Dr. Ronald Noland, 
Auburn University 

Orientation - Organization of Title I 
Progr^iia 

Testing Orientation 

Pre-test - Administration, Scoring, 
and Reporting Scores 

Demonstration of Alpha Time and 
Foixntain Valley Reading Support System - 
I4r. Jiimy Roberts - E & S Associates 

Coord:lnation of Health Services with 
Title I Program (3 Health Nurses) 

Demonstration of the Webster International 
Tuto^nal Sjystem on the Right To Read - Mr. 
Barfield, Consultant 

Reporting To Parents 

SDE Comparability (Coordinator) 

Demonstration, Sullivan Reading Program > 
Don Prater, Consultant 

Relation of Title I and School: Attendance 
and Parent Involvement 

SDE Program Planning (Coordinator) 

Title I Funding - Plans for Summer School - 
ReviGJons in plans for regular year due to 
release of impounded monies 

Teacher Aide Workshop (teacher aides only) 

Teacher Aide WDrkshop (tea('hers only) 
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NUMBER 
HOtHlS 



NATURE OF TRAINIIJG 



February 19 

February 21 
February 27 
April 10 
April - May 

May 2 
May 27 



2 
1 
2 

1 
2 



Teacher Aide Workshop (teachers and 
teacher a3.des) Demonstration, Project 
"Life" and Learning with Laughter, Mr. 
Boyle, Consultant 

Demonstration, Alpha Time, Alpha One, 
Mr, Traynor, Consultant, NDE 

Demonstration and utilization of new 
filmstrip/cassette projectors 

Plan post-testing schedule, and eval- 
uation reports and procedures 

EED J46IX, Practice Teaching of Reading, 
Auburn University, ul'. Ftonald Noland, 
Professor 

Post-testing schedule, procedures, and 
annual evaluation 

ISvaluation of the Title I Program, 
Planning 197h-7?? Title J Program 
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KIAIUATIOK - r>J-SlM<VlCir PROGRAM 

Pre;- ln-Keiv"CM^ i "^'S. ''>7S. T^tie I per<:onnel, Superintendent, 

Principals and :.:oord , vor . 

l^'>72-73 ev.iU'ation rop'U"* - w^^^»ov/fa ""d couies pi'ovided 

Projec t Objec.tivcs - Title j teachers helped write objectives in 
Mav, ^9 73 . 

Narrac Lvi •• {?lori :o ^aeeL ubjectives) - Discussed ways and plans 
to :.ie< I v)i^'^Jec.: oo ject i^'os . Teachero ^^ote spt^cific ob jectives 

A dmin Is tra Liv e R>?viev - ^ lec'c sheet discussed ana explained. 

evaluation Rovjevr - CpOv-k .s-j^jc^l discussed and explained • 

Previe w oc : i img - aonri:> , \vit>b, adjectives - Title I personnel 
reported ai ^7 w.^r. wrc Ic^vucd and used to reinforce parts of 
spcec^. with ch: I Iren >r\ the reading centers, 

Frc-Sclu^ol 1 M-u i tuto - Aupusj. 2v 6c 30, 1973 - (v/orkLng in respective 
"scho'ols). rblf L jne ased by Title I reading teachers and 

tecichibr a dois l ) wigani/,-.: the reading program in their respective 
school % r-iViJ. ro v^ect v/itb the classroom teachers and principal. 

Planning Perio d - oat:h day teacher, aides, and classroom teachers) 

gave reading teachers, aides and classroom teachers an opportunity 
to plan OMce a week for the needs of each child in the reading 
center. Reading teachers and aides had a planning period each 
day . 

AlaPama Recidir, ^, Confe.ren co - September - Title I reading teachers and 
coord^'ratDr attended the ARA Conf erencp • All were inspired by 
speak'.rt:. Teacher- brought new ideas back to the reading classes 
gleaned ^rvOin uhe group sessions, 

O crober Tn~ Sei^-ce - Parent Councils and parent workshops were planned. 
Shared ideas on nuite rials to be used in workshops. 

November In -Servicu - (Reading Consultant couldn't come-.) Discussed 
Cacoo*: ^ciucat'on na^^ cor ials , Professional books and magazines 
discusoc'. Due to unavoidable circumstance, the State Title I 
^.eac'.Ji>^ Oons-dc.iiu could not come. Teachers and aides learned 

t> r'^iuLo^-co V ire(^.r tnit3 taught in the classroom,. Selected 
hooks aitd ?ria^ax.i n<\q t' lr proicssional group, 

N ovember - Adn misti.ttivc Review - Mr, C, M. Youngblood, Assistant 
State Ti*:lu [ Cocrd inat<^r * Mr, Youngblood commended the system 
Lcr a '"I'itls L pro^.ram planned and impleuicnteci to meet the needs 
for whic' Intended." He also made helpful suggestions. 

Jam ary In-j'^l^^i^-^- - Vun-rcd slides of parent workshop. Evaluation 
forms were discussed. Euloyed seeing slides of all 3 workshops. 
New teachers oriented to Title 1 program. Evaluation forms 
disct'ss'.K! - a neccssarv yCil of tiic program, 

January - Iwu J?//? were speni setting up ncv; reading centers and 
"working, ^r, iJd i r > ^ al ii'k\ ' schedules- Necessary and time ^.^cli 
spent . 

JanuacY " ' KHSCO uid sciiool to see Hoffman program in action, 

Interesling and ^ nf orrvi t Ive . 
February - Hoffman coiiajUani met with teachers and aides and assisted 
Lhe'i: »n efCc' live ways ir- use additional Hoffman material and 
1^1^^" Diagnostic tests, 



Februar ■ In-,^e t v ixe - Plaunod AEA oxhlbil and Parent EvaiuaLion shee-Ls 
(Reading CcuisulCanc couldn't come.*') PLraned AEA exhibit on 
Parental I nvolvep^enr . Teachers and aides volunteered to ^?])end 
t]mt,' ,u I'K' AE' oo^'f-h and to enlist parents to go with them., 

February K eadtnp, Worlvshop - (American Book Company) - Consultant was 
excel IcjU . All huneCited from workshop . 

May In- S ervic e - ioacher self -iiuproveiaent . - System In-servicv^ program 
discussed. Each teacuer turned in self -improvement plan. i'eaciier 
were pleased to he given the opportunity to select areas they need 
help in. 

May - Test review - Mrs. Theima M. Smith, Elementary Guidance 

Counselor, ^uet with Title I teachers and classroom teachers to 
reviev; test results cn each grade level and in each respective 
school . 

May 30, 1974 • Title I test results and 1974 project objectives dis- 
cussed. Title i personnel met with the Coordinator. Test 
results and 1974 project objectives were discussed. ChangOv^ in 
1974"7'5 project objectives were recommended by the Title T 
teachers* Evaluation reports for the 1973-74 year were checked 
and turned in to the coordinator. Teachers and aides were 
commended for the good job done and the progress the children 
had loade . 



Althougi: Mr. Mitchell, Title T Reading Consultant, could not be with 
us for our regular scheduled in-service meetings, he attended the 
Parent Workshop at Main Avenue Elementary School and talked to the 
Tit^ I Parents. He visited our Title I Reading Centers on another 
occasion, observed our program and gave helpful suggestions to 
teachers and aides. 
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XI. PARENT AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

LEA Title I coordinators made a special effort in 1974 to involve the 
parents of participants in the Title I program. Some LEA^s organized 
parent committees for each school. The LEA's which reported the most 
success were enthusiastic about the possibilities through effective 
communications with parents. Th^^^y foresee better public relations, 
assistance in identification of social, academic or physical problems; 
fewer absentees and dropouts, future tax support (local); happier, more 
successful children; and even aid during the day through employment or 
voluntary work. 

Many methods were used to involve parents. The ones most often reported 
were: 

1. Organizing local parent committees, getting parents into the schools 
by means of student programs, coffee hours, special student demon- 
strations, home-making classes, using parents for chaperons on trips, 
and using parents for aides. 

2. Reaching the parents in the home by use of educational television 
with children on programs, use of radio programs, sending publications 
to them and by visitation of teachers, visiting teachers, social 
workers, school nurses, counselors, etc. 

3. By really showing the parents that they were needed and welcome. 

Other members of the community were involved by some of the methods listed 
above and by enlisting their help in the programs. Business leaders of 
various industries or vocations of interest spoke to classes and/or arranged 
for classes to visit the business site. In some instances, the talks and/or 
demonstrations were video-taped for use by other classes or future classes. 
The community members were also involved in community-wide school projects 
and through the dissemination of materials. 



ADVISORY COMMTTfEHS 

The lea's kept records of the advisory committee meetings. These records 
contained the dates meetings were held, the location, the names of the 
parents attending and minutes of the meetings. The assurance checksheet 
which must accompany the application verifies that the PAC had met before 
the final writing of the application. The SEA consultants checked the 
item concerning the involvement of the PAC very carefully when making 
administrative reviews. 

Compiled reports of the PAC meetings and local paren: committees follow, 
This was the first time the LEA^s were required to fill in the form so there 
may have been many interpretations of what was wanted. 

3G 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL RKl'ORT 
(S vst (^m wide') 

NUMBi-.K 

.706 _ _ r.op!. who participated on Parent Advisory Counril. 
1349 _ Wor. p.irenLs of public school students. 
24 Woro parents of nonpublic school students. 

178 Wer- not parents of school age children. 

1182 Were parents of Title I children. 

Wero parents of nonpublic school students In the Title I Program. 



222 Were r-nployed by the Board of Education, 



46 Other (specify) 



What were the duties of the Parent's Advisory Committee? 
(Mark all that apply). 

1. Supplied information on parents views of Q 
educational needs - 

2. Participated in the development of Title I 4 
program 

3. Reviewed Title I applications for current 1 
fiscal year 

4. Made recommendations concerning the Title ^ 
1 programs 



5. Participated in Title I program evaluations 

6. Other duties, specify 



91.. JJL 
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SYSTEM 

ADVISORY COUNCIL REPORT 
(Local) 

NUMBER 

^> 740 Pooplp who participaied on Parent Advisory Council. 
2» 178 Were parents of ^ublie school students. 

2J Were narenrs of nonpublic school students. 

Were not parents of school age children. 



2,216 Were parents of Title T children. 



^'^ were parents ot non-pubiic school students m the 


Title I 


Program. 


338 Were employed by the Board of Education . 






172 Other Tspecify) 






What were the duLios of the Parentis Advisory Committee? 
(Mark all that apply). 


YES 


NO 


1. Supplied information on parents views of 
educational needs 


63 


0 


2. Participated in the development of Title I 
program. 


50 


14 


3. Reviewed Title T applications for current fiscal 
yeai . 


52 


14 


4. Made recommendations concerning the Title I 
programs 


61 


1 


3» Participated in Title I program evaluations 


47 


11 


6. Other duties, specify 


17 


2 



o 
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SYSTKM 



ALAB/\MA 



HI, NUMBER OF YEARS (RIXiJLAR SESSION) PARTICIPANTS HAVE BEEN IN TITLE I PROGRAM 
BEFORE 1974. 



NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS 



GRADE 
LEVEL 


NONE 


ONE YEAR 


TWO YEARS 


THREE YEAR^ 


FOUR YEARS 


FIVE YEARS 


KINDER- 
GARTEN 


4,100 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


ONE 


12,640 


2,471 


106 


4 


0 


0 


WO 


7,922 


8,131 


1,508 


51 


0 


0 


THREE 


6,081 


5,752 


4,791 


591 


11 


0 


FOUR 


5,127 


4,170 


3,429 


2,141 


294 


9 


FIVE 


3,877 


4,035 


3,133 


1,692 


759 


138 


SIX 


3,761 


3,344 


2,976 


1,436 


559 


402 


SEVEN 


2,151 


1,787 


1,158 


512 


173 


108 


EIGHT 


1,552 


942 


806 


354 


147 


92 


NINE 


1,173 


748 


464 


237 


101 


79 


TEN 


306 


216 


158 


41 


8 


4 


ELEVEN 


51 


54 


62 


23 


8 


5 


TWELVE 


36 


33 


25 


21 


7 


3 



This form was added in an attempt to ascertain if children were "stuck" in Title ^ 
classes and to cause LEA's to take a look at the ef lectiveness of their programs- 
Instructions were to put the FY 74 participants who had not been in the prograai 
until the FY 73-74 in the "none" column and to list the others in the appropriate 
columns. The instructions were not clear; so many of those in for the first year 
may be listed under ''One Year". Some of those listed as being in for several 
years wore eligible for educable mentally retarded classes. Some had attended 
preschool classes and were still irnmature. Some had been in a "Distar" program 
tor three years. 

Thfc validity of this page is doubtful, but the LEA presentation of an analysis of 
the evaJuation results to tho local Board of Education and the PAC will cause some 
thinking and a second look at the programs. 
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XIV. Suntinary of Title I Programs 

A. Presclu)(>i: Thirty -fo'jr l£A' s had pi'eschooi under Title I 
during the re^',ular terrj Tor 9 nonth'^^ The participants 
were tentatively identified by Heads tart records, economic 
status, records of siblings ^/ho had been unsuccessful jn 
school immaturity, etc. Then, each of uhe prospecitive 
participants was tested. Tlie tcGts used were Metropolitc?i> 
Readiness, Murphy-lXirrell , Peabody Picture Vocabulary, I)ra\;- 
A-Man, Yang Ho Behavior Maturity Scale, Harrison-Stroud Reading 
Readiness Profiles, Scctt Foresman Initial Survey Test, Lee- 
Clark Readiness, Boehm Test of Basic Skills and California 
Test of Basic Experiences. 

The children who rated below the fiftieth percentile or 
the fifth stanine were selected first with others up to 
rho sixticti: percentile being accepted on a space available 
basis. Some LEA's gave only the general concepts or language 
part the tests to identify the children and gave the othe^' 
parts after they v;erc in the program. The programs were 
reported as successful. Since some reported in raw scores, 
others in stanines and others ii percentiles, an average score 
was not available for all. The scores which could be grouped 
are in the section on testing. 

B. Elementary: The elementary programs consisted of reading 
in 124 of the participating LEA's reading and math in sixty- 
seven lea's and of 73 special education classes. 

Two lea's called their urograms basic skills and communi- 
cation skills (rather than reading and matheir^tics) which 
included language arts and other skills needed. One small 
JIA used the Title I allocation for a preschool program. 
Test scores are in the section on testing. 

v^crvxces consisted oC teacher aides, social services, 
counseling and testing, health services, psychological, etc. 
These services helped to involve parents and to reduce absen- 
tee! sm. 

C. Secondaiy: Reading and mathematics were the main instructional 
activities condutptfed in secondary grades for eligible Title I 
participants. The activities were more concentrated in the junior 
high school grades (7-9). Supportive services included teacher 
aidt-^, social services, counseling and testing, health services 
(medical and dental; and psychological services when needed • 

One LEA had night cl isses in all academic areaa in a dropout, 
program. 
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1 L I PROCKiXM hFFlJJ i i VKNKSS 

THE TESTING PROGRAM 

The Slate spons^us Mid suporv i s^cs , through the guidance consultants, 
acULever.ienL and inentai inaturitv tests for all fourth, eighth and lenth 
grade pupiis. The answer .sheets ave sent to the State Department of 
Education for gradini; and processing. A large print-out and individuai 
results are returned to the s^^huoLs where students are counseled concerning; 
strengths and weaknesses, at-lped with planning the remainder of their high 
schooJ careers .md hi^iped ic develop plans for the future* Other test e>i~ 
periences are gained through taking interest inventory and special ability 
tests, PSAT, National Merit, GA3T, ACT, etc. 

In FY 74, members of the Student PersonneJ Services staff in the SDE and 
of the Title 1 staff held four area meetings to train LEA personnel, ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, coordinators and counselors in the use of the 
achievement test used in the state testing program '[California) to diagnose 
and plan school programs for FY 74-75. It was proposed that each LEA 
supet intendent use the ptirsonnel trained at these meetings to hold similar 
workshops for reading and math teachers in his school system before the end 
of the y^ar. Ninety-three of the LEA' s held the training workshops. The 
fourth grade students were tested in the spring and vjill be tested in the 
spring of 1975 to evaluate the success of the endeavor. 

Specific means of identifying needs through the use of the tests and of 
using the information to plan appropriate instructional programs will be the 
theme of the 1975 trainin - lich will be reported in the 1975 annual report. 

Ta.tle I participants were given an achievement test. Some systems gave a 
test in the fall and in the spring. Others used the post tests in the spring 
of 1973 and gave the same children a post test in the spring of 1974* Children 
were given an achievement test and taken frrm the Title I program if needs had 
been met. Other children were admitted to the program when needs arose. Each 
LEA did interim testing on a sampling basis. 

The nests most uften used were California Tests of Basic Skills, Metropolitan 
/\chievement Tec;ts, Stanford Achievement Tests, SRA Achievement Tests, Gd^es- 
McCinitie Reading Tests and Iowa Silent Reading Tes: s First grade partici- 
pants were given <i readiness test and a post test. Those children who repeated 
the first grade were given achievement tests. The preschool children were 
given pre and post tests to identify, diagnose anc evaluate progress. 

When test scores did not show as mucb progress as was expected, the LEA coordi- 
nator was required to analyze the problem and make whatever changes were indi- 
cated before the FY 75 project was appi^oved. 

On pages '4O 43 the test scores were obtained by listing and averaging the scores 
by grades for each of the tests used most often. Scores from several other tests 
which were used by one or two LEA*s are not included, but they are used in the 
SEA work with LEA*s. 

Th»» average galii fur 1974 was over one year. The SKA attribul.s the Improvement 
to teacher-training in diagnosing needs ^nd planning procedurt ^ to meet the needs, 
to the requiring of more monitoring on the part of LEA coordinators and better 
in-service training. 
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The scores of the children in Title I special education classes were not 
included in the reported t^st scores. Test scores for those children who 
were in the program for les- than nine months are not included. Tn some 
instances children made as much as four years gain. Once their problenih 
were identified and help was given, they were able to go ahead without 
special help. 

Ln Alabama students who have the greatest need for compensatory education 
are selected first for participation in the Title I programs. Some of 
these are more than one year below grade level in the upper grades and all 
are below grade level in the lower grades. After these children who have 
the greatest needs are chosen, others who need help may be admitted to the 
program. All participants are functioning below grade level. With this 
variation, i*: is safe to assume that the participants have not made over 
seven months progress as an average. Thus a maximum of .7 months per month 
is used as the baseline for comparing performance for children receiving 
compensatory services. 

Of the 70,487 Title I children in the reading program for nine months, in 
grades one through nine who took pre and post tests, 26.24% made over 1.5 
year's gain, 50.92% made over one year's gain and 70.60% made over seven 
months gain. This indicates that 70.60% of the students made more progress 
than could have been expected without the special services. This is reported 
on page 38. 

Of the 27,176 Title I children who participated in the mathematics programs 
for nine months in grades two through nine, 28.08% made over 1.5 years progress, 
56. 0^% made over one year's progress and 76.27% made over seven months progress. 
This indicates that 76.27% of the participants made more progress than could 
have been expected without the special services. This is reported on page 39. 
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R!'j\DING ACHIEVEMENT GAINS OF KStA 
Tin.h I, PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS 







BY GRADE 


LEVEL, 1973 - 74 






1 

I 






Percent of students, bv month's 


arowth 


Grade | 


Number oi 


Substantial 


Mode/ 


•at? 


Little or None 




i . .) + 


1 .0 to 1 .4 1 


n.7 m 0.9 


n .h or less 


One 


9 331 


2972 


2653 j 


1998 


1708 


Two 


14068 


336b 


4001 j 


2758 


3943 


'[•hreo 


i:936 


3166 


1 

3316 


2415 


4039 


Four 


104S3 


2445 


2332 


2111 


3595 


Five 


889 3 


2546 


1968 


1681 


2700 


Six 


8048 


2129 


1720 


1487 


2712 


Seven 


3435 


884 


693 


754 


1104 


Eight 


2014 


565 


479 


441 


529 


Nine 




288 


183 


184 


307 


Ten 


1 1 S 

L L J 


56 


24 


12 


23 


Eleven 


101 


44 


9 


13 


35 


IVelve 


99 


33 


20 


i6 


30 


Total 
Percent 




18,494 


17,398 


13,870 


20,725 


70,487 


26.24 


24 . 68 


19.58 


1 29.40 
4 



is for those who participated for nine months. 





MATHEMATICS ACHI^^VKMENT GAINS OF 
TITLE I, Pin3LIC SCHOOL STUDENT 
r/i U</\DE LEVEL, 1973 - 74 


KSFA 
S 










Percent cf students, bv iTionCh^f? growth — 


Grade 

1 P V f * 1 


Number of 


Sabstantial ' 


Moderate 


1, it tie or None 






Vq to 1.4 




n.fi nr^lnss 


USmJ ^,J^ . 

One 


3305 


1 104 


1044 


638 


519 


IVo 


4575 


1223 


1429 


928 


995 


Three 




1474 


1430 


940 


920 


Four 


A070 


1108 


1077 


824 


1061 


Five 


3836 


936 


933 


822 


1145 


Six 


3423 


858 


939 


673 


953 


Seven 


1533 


426 


330 


321 


456 


Eight 


1166 


326 


291 


268 


281 


Nine 


312 


93 


81 


64 


74 


Ten 


1 17 


44 


30 


10 


33 


Eleven 


45 


30 


10 


3 


2 


IVelve 


30 


10 


4 


6 


10 


Total 
Percent 


27,176 


7632 


7598 


5497 


6449 


28.08 


27.96 


20.23 


23.73 
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This page is for those who participated for nine months. 
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READING 



GRADE 



NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS 



PRE 



POST 



GAIN 



CALIFORNIA TEST 



1 


5,845 




*1.4 




2 


9,806 


1.05 


2.09 


1.04 


3 


9,693 


1.75 


2.74 


.99 


4 


7,981 


2.32 


3.19 


.87 


5 


6,856 


2.94 


3.97 


1.03 


6 


6,317 


3.57 


4.52 


.95 


7 


1,901 


4.20 


5.15 


.95 


8 


1,309 


4.68 


5.70 


1.02 


IcGINITIE 


TEST 








1 


2,595 




*1.66 




2 


2,512 


1.27 


2.27 


1.00 


3 


1,906 


1.82 


2.88 


1.06 


4 


1,100 


2.53 


3.71 


1.18 


5 


1,179 


3. 19 


4.23 


1.04 


6 


934 


3.96 


4.94 


.98 


7 


838 


4.34 


■ 6.26 


1.92 


8 


239 


4.50 


6.23 


1.73 



*Many of the first grade participants took pre and post tests which did not give grade 

placement scores. Otiiers took a readiness test for identification and a post test 

which yielded grade placement scores. Only those post test scores are reported. The 
other scores (stanines, raw scores, percentiles, etc.) are on fllo. 
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R K A D I N 



';.RAr)_E 
STii>N[-ORD TESl 



1 
2 
3 
4 



NUMBl'R OF 
STUDCN'fS " 

636 
739 
722 
545 
419 
360 
395 
242 



PRE 



SRA ACH [£yE^P■\^lT TEST 
1 

2 ' 
3 



5 
6 

METROPOL tTAN TEST 
1 
2 
3 



6 
7 
8 



721 
626 
549 
479 
443 
408 

4/5 
772 
554 
518 
509 
377 
il5 
85 



1.49 
2.04 
2.70 
3. 19 
3.90 
4.80 
5.63 



1.22 
2.18 
2.90 
3.45 
'1.35 



1.48 

1.94 

2.50 

2.90 

3.86 

2.8 

3.6 



POST 

1.60 
2.34 
3.00 
3.51 
4.33 
4.87 
5.68 
6.47 

1.68 
2.60 
3.40 
3.75 
4.50 
5.23 

1.71 

2.21 

2.67 

3.37 

3.95 

4.76 

3.7 

4.3 



GAT^ 

1.60 
.85 
.96 
.81 

1.14 
.97 
.88 
.84 

1.68 
1.38 
1.22 

.85 
1.05 

.88 

1.7J. 
.73 
.73 
.87 

1.05 
.90 
.90 
.70 



/. 



M A T H 



NUMBER OF 









rUo 1 


PA ) M 


PAf TFORNTA TF^T 










J 


2,876 




*1.43 






4,880 


1.12 


2. 17 


1.05 


3 


4,731 


1,89 


3.04 


1.15 


4 


4,124 


2.61 


3.57 


.96 


5 


4,241 


3.31 


4.29 


.98 


0 


4,024 


4.03 


5.03 


1.00 


7 


1,209 


4.98 


5.98 


1.00 


8 


958 


5.61 


6.57 


.96 












1 


240 




*1.47 




2 


274 


' 1.45 


2.20 


.75 


3 


272 


2.00 


2.97 


.97 


* 4 


274 


2.82 


3.68 


,86 


5 


245 


3.66 


4.58 


.92 


6 


164 


4.78 


5.55 


.77 


7 


177 


5.93 


6.63 


.70 


8 


170 


6.50 


7.05 


.55 



*Many of the first grade participants took pre and post tests which did not give grade 
placement scores. Others took a readiness test for identification and a post test 
which yielded grade placement scores. Only those post test scores are reported. The 
other scores (stanines, raw scores, percentiles, etc.) are on file. 
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M A T H 



GRADE 

ic/IROPOLITAN TEST 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS 

95 

233 
128 
541 
514 
433 
19 



PRE 



1.43 
2.20 
2.90 
3.65 
4.37 
4.00 



POST 

*1.7 
2.53 
3. 15 
4.20 
4.75 
5.37 
5.00 



GAIN 



1.10 
.95 
1.30 
1.10 
1.00 
1.00 



SKA ACHIEVEMENT TEST 

1 193 

2 242 

3 270 

4 277 

5 245 

6 182 



1.40 
2.20 
2.65 
3.55 
4.25 



*1.8 
2.75 
3.05 
3.80 
4.95 
5. 10 



1.35 
.85 
1. 15 
1.40 
.85 



*Many of the first grade participants took pre and post tests which did not give grade 
placement scores. Others took a readiness test for identification and a post test 
which yielded grade placement scores. Only those post test scores are reported. The 
other scores (stanines, raw scores, percentiles, etc.) are on file. 
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PART III 
SPE-CLAI. RI'IPORTS 

Included in the 19^4 FY Title i Evaluation FormaL were special outlines 
to be followed ia writing reports on the following: 

1, Each iastruci: ionai activity 

2, Each supportive service 

3, Case studies in each of the areas 

4, Teacher-teacher aide program 

5, Parent and coimnunity in'^'olvement 

Lt was suggested that the outlines be given to Title i teachers and supportive 
service staff at the beginning of the year so they could begin keeping notes 
on the procedures being used or child being studied. Each staff member v/as to 
write a case study* Tiie I KA coordirator selected the ones lo be included 
in the evaluation report as origxn:illy submitted by LEA's, (The names used in 
the case studies are fictitious.) 

On the following pages ate samples of the reading and mathematics reports and 
case studies in those areas, the teacher aide program and the parent and com- 
munity involvement program. 

Copies of the reports on supportive services and case studies done by the 
personnel in those areas are on file with the reports not used here. 
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Butler County 

Evaluation of Pro-Scliool rr.\rr.i.. 

A. Butler County Board o\ Education 

B. Mrs. Marjorie Maddox, litie 1 liirector or Mrs. Georgia E. Lucas, 
Testing and Evaluation Supervisor, P. 0. Box 160, Greenville, 
Alabama 36037, Phone: 382-2665^. 

C. Objective - The objectivre of the pre-school program is to provide the 
experiences necessary for educrvtlonaliy disadvantaged five year olds 
to acquire skills, attitudes, anU concepts necessary for school readi- 
ness. Eighty percent of these children v^ill advance one stanine on the 
Test of Basic Experience's published by CIB/McGraw Hill. Twenty percent 
will advance two stanines in experiences as mca^sured by the same test. 

D. Treatment - Fifteen f-eachers , in classes ranging from fifteen to twenty 
students, provided vai ltd ex})e^iences for the pre-schoolers. Instruc- 
tional activities were conducted in carpeted classrooms equipped with the 
latest in furniture, devices and materials available for kindergarteners. 
In addition, one building, which housed ten kindergarten classes, was air 
conditioned. To facilitate learning, activity centers were employed. 
These centers offered opportunities for the child to explore, manipulate, 
question and express ideas. They were also designed to provide experi- 
ences in seeing, hearing, touching, tasting and smelling. Additionally, 
they were used for making things, using the process of measuring and pour- 
ings mixing, squeezing, dripping, washing, wiping, and others. Some of 
the activity centers included: 

1. An arts and crafts center equipped with paints, paint brushes, crayons, 
scissors, paper, paste, modeling clay, templates, pencils, easels and 
many more . 

2. The auiusement or game center contained toys, puzzles, sponge balls, 
story sets, puppets, puppet theaters with dramatic plays, and other 
games such as jumbo dominoes. 

3. The llbvaiy center nacl appropriate books of the alphabet, turn the 
page, story boards, sequence r.tories and others. Students were also 
permitted to select appropriate books from the school's library. 

4. The transportation center consisted cf a collection of trucks, tractors, 
cars, push carts, and ether mobile toys. 

5. A homemaking center ijad simple household furniture and items such as 
chairs, tables, cabinets, dishes, sinks, doll s , te lephones , ironing 
boards, and other household items. 

6. The mathoirnt icj^ cnntu-r was equipped with many counting devices of 
varying slzei. and geom-tri.: shapes along with play money and scales. 

7. A science center <'ontain'?d prisms, magn^jts, magnifying glasses, a 
collertion of seeds, sea shej]r>. Insects, flowers, models cf farm and 
zoo auLmals, llvt.- pets (furnished by parents, students and teachers), 
and others . 
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FK^MoU' i c.iuU.v, » K'Wi. d those and otl»er o«^ritcTs of LuLerosL 
to l)t u >."d ';, t.>n IV 'lU-d rhrcH'ghour l:ho sciiooL year. 

Eqiiip'ii^nt ii as • litnst rip^> projectors, overhead projectoi^, 
movie pr(^ .ec tors , tape recc^rcier-. Dukane Micioinat:ic projectors, 
cassotti' ri-t orv!i;r> , tnnt^ua.'e masters, audio-visual material.*? v;'-»re 
u s e d r*^ ^ i <^ • r > -> d the b a ly S ensur imotor Tra inlng Ac^ t iyj. t L 
r 1 a n d I : o o [y . I- a c ■ n o : c ^ -^^^ JJ P n C o u r r and other series as instruc- 
tional guides. 

The stiuientb were given ^ noor tunit ies to retell stories in sequence 
tiiat h'id b"ci\ told aad read co them. Some of them macie visits to the 
librv'ry, prip.clpal *s office an.! othei riassrocias, while others went on 
bird watch ini; or nature cKJu^sions, atid a Lour or their campus or a 
visi.*: to ::iie schi.ol thty will be attending next year when they become 
first j>rader . Abpost all of chem participatvul in special pi'Ograrac. 
pr-'sented for special o;.o.it.Lons or at PTA meetings viiere parents were 
involved. The 1. LiK'.er^;arteners Wv,re encouraged to talk about every- 
thing: they saw, beard, did, felt or thought. The trips and diverse 
activities w^re ui^ed to in^.rease the vocabulary and expand common ex- 
periences, and were rcinloiced oy experience charts and creative 
dramatics. They colored rith crayons, painted with tempera and fin- 
ger paints, manipujiited clay, listened to suitable records, cassette 
capes, a piano, and learned simple songs. These pupils played with 
rhythm band instjuments, learned to move and keep time with music, 
learned to jumn, skip, run, jump rope and acted out stories < They 
also learned to ijstcn and follow simple directions.. Activities were 
designed so that every cpild could experience succes.s each day. Many 
strategies were .^.Kerted by teachers to help improve the self-concept of 
each pre-schooler and to Let him know chat he was accepted as being an 
important person. One oi these v;as the celebrating of each child's 
birthday with a party in the classroom. 

The testing and evaiuatioo supervisor assisted teachers with student 
asses 9Tiint and with ^Janning for individuaii/:ed and group instruction. 
The program wa<? coor^iLnatcd by the project director. 

Fifteen -ludent nurses Irom the Stribler Licensed Practical Nursing 
School as.^^is^cd by niaking audio and visual examinations for screen- 
ing purposes. Referrals: were made of students with sight and hear- 
ing problems. Those needing glasses, who are unable to pay for them, 
were furnished them by other community agencies. 

Eligible students r'^^reivoti lunches through the needy lunch program, A 
breakfast vas also provided each day for eligible children at one school. 

Activities were provided so as to improve motor coordination anl physical 
fitness, :5aianc.t bcants, water tables, saw horses, £«and tables, climbars 
with siide; ^ < r-u't^: w^^re used to '^nuance learning. Students also 
learned how to get along with ocher children by taking turns in leading 
as well as follow-lng. 
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Butler County 

Stulcnt.i atron.lovi 'Ja \oj3 fri)iu ^i.v f^ Lx and cne-half hours a day; 
fivo days r vo^■!k, ror thirty si:-- v;ieko * 

Participants - Eligible boy«=? ind ^vrls who were five on or before 
October ^ were inclurieJ l\v r>ro^-am. AItos-^ all of tU par- 
ricipants wre froia lov- .n.'om*^ ^'a^riji^i? and indicated a need to be 
included in the pr oe.raiT^ .n. asc^rta'tuid hy ce:5t: results from the Test 
of Basic Expariences (TORE) administered in September, The average 
stanine for this group wa-: iwo Many o^ them displa^'ed behaviors of 
being maladjuscec! i-oclal!v sr^^-it lonr ily and had poorly developed 
concepts of space aiic tiiae. Several of riiea; v^7ere deficient in ex- 
periences essential fcr vocabuia^-y JovelopRCvit. 

The fifteen teachers '-.'cre quc^l^'iied instructors who devoted the 
entire day to vorkiii.H w» ih the ja;"e group of students. To augment 
Lheit training these tec.chers at traded In-servLce meetings and work- 
shops. 

F. Related ComponeuL - Fareitc functioned in various ways to help broaden 
the program. Some of then, parti cipaued in such activities as making 
co.rtumcs or assisting in ^ettin^ students dressed for special programs, 
serving as volunteets to help in the instructional program, supplying 
seeds, serving as chaperons or . esource person, actending programs in 
which their children pajiticinat ed, furnishing refreshments for birth- 
day parties and for other (;ccasioas. Sumo of them served on the school 
or county advisory coiamittee. One parent m.^de and donated seventeen 
rhythm band instruments to one kindergarten center. 

Teacher-aides perforr.ed :in :_n-valu<-ble service by relieving teachers 
from non-professional traskr thus allowing them time to teach. 

These aides and process icnal staff were eugai^ea in f.tructured work- 
shops aud/jr in-o?rvicG training education during the scholastic year« 
In addition, each teacher ind aid-j participatsd each day In a plannixig 
8'=:38ion for the next day'i*> accivities. 

G, Effectiveness - The e t "ejMve^o.ss of this acL'Lvity was measured on the 
bfisis of p^e and po3u testlae. of the Test of Rasic Experiences (T03E) • 

The results are listrd below: 



Matheni-aticr^ 


1 




Science 


Social 
Studies 


Average | 


Stanine 


r 

1 Sl^ninc 


Stanine 


Stani ne 


j 

Staniue _| 


Pre 


Post 


1 

' Pre 


Podit 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 1 






i 

i ^ 


6 




6 


4 


6 
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These results showo-i an increase oi two stanines. Of the 24 studenti 
who were administered the test in September and again in M<:y, 240 or 



!Vi* ior Count 

n L^jty-.^ i .;hL p:jrcont increased their level of performance one or 
-a.iro St mines. One or loss tha^^ ona-half parccnt advanced six 
^laniiu^, s 'v'on or Lhreo percent advanced five stanines, thirty- 
live or fourteen pc^rcent advanced four stanines, seventy-eight 
or tinrty-two p'l'rcent achieved three stanines, ei^;hty-four or 
thirtv-toiir p.»rc.-mt improved two stanines and thirty-five or four- 
teen percent ndyanced one staiino. One or bjss than one-half per- 

c. s)t s')o.v',Hi iuiprovement in three concept areas of the test, V^JO or 
one percent nude improvement in two areas, while two or one percofit 
shoA^ed Little or no pro;^ress. 

The evab'ation of these pupils by teachers in the affectivt domain 
indicated tiiat at the b3:4innini; of th3 year ten percent rated ^^ood, 
tW"iUy-nine percent average, forty-one percent fair, and twenty per- 
ctint pojr. At the end of the year the rating had changed to fifty-fo;ir 
pvM-vrnt ;ool, thirty-six percent avera'^e, nine percent fair and none of 
t\\':^\ had a poor rating, 

[he test data reflected that we exceeded our objective which is ev/i- 

d. ^nce tint this proi;ram vas effective- 
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A . i\ i rnn !ii>liaui Pub I i c Sciu)o I s 

> . Ma/'^ari't Lo^*an/, Supervisor, Spta-ial programs, Guidance DepartURMU 

]\[ i'\\uny\\\<xv\ !>oard of Education, 201') 7th Avenue, North 35203 

vcUif I.ee Tiiompson, Supervisor, primary and Readlnp, 
323-.^ -21 , i':xtonsion 227 

Mrmin^^riam r>oard of l^d'loation, 2015 7th Avenue, North 35203 

I rhc overall ob'p,*ctiv< of the Kindergarten program is to give 5 year old 
children with limiteu background the kinds of experiences that they have 
iiii >-rd and which had they had them,, would have provided the structure and 
readiness for learning which should assure a reasonable degree of success 
in thi- formal academic setting, 

SPKCiriC 0!;JK('^i'I VKS: As a result of having been enrolled in the Kindergarten 
program and . ng received 

'l» slimulatLon and exposure to growth producing experiences leading to 
academic readiness, 657 of the Title I Kindergarten pupils with T.Q.s of ^)0 
and above will make scores in May on the Stanford Early School Achievement 
T»-^.t SFSAT) which will fall 2 stanines above the October stanine ''using 
Kindergarten norms in October and first grade norms in May). 
'2) training and practice in social interaction and in visual motor per- 
ceptual skills, 75' of the Title T Kindergarten pupils who were unable to 
iiandle the tasks in September will complete these tasks successfully in 
M,A as shown by tlieir responses to pre and post administration of a locally 
(U'veloped Inventory of Readiness Skills. 

3> training and experience in language communication and other readiness 
skills, 75' of the Title T Ki fide rgar ten pupils with mental ages of not less 
than 5-0 as of September 1973 on Binet) will be ready for first grade in 
September 1974 as measure* by score's on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests 
administered in May 1974. 

'n personal attention and rewarding interaction between teacher, counselor, 
and child, fewer than 107 of the children will be described by teachers in 
May as possessing negative characteristics as -^becked by teachers on the 
pupil characteristic sheet. 

5) personal help and services that encourage regular attendance, the April 
an<l May 1974 attendance records of the Title T Kindergarten children will 
improve 3" as compared to 'he attendance records of October and November 1973. 

6) counseling services and personal help, 757, of he pupils with mental 
aees of 5-0 in September will be ready for school as measured by their re- 
sponses to the Metropolitan Reading Test. The 257 who are "at risk" in terms 
of school success will have had additional help from tlie counselor in plan- 
ning for appropriate placement for the coming year. 

(7) a more indivi duali?:ed program due to the employment of teachers' aides, 
75 of the Tit.e [ Kindergarten pupils with mental age of not less *:han 5-0 
as ol September 1973 MUnet) will be ready for first grade in September 1974 
as measured by ^tore^ on the Metropolitan Readiness Test administered in May 
1074 
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iH) nv'clical services, the attendance the Title I Kindergarten pupils will 
1)^' improviMi ) as shown by comparing October-November attendance records with 
April -May atlrn<lanrt' re^cords. 

experiences made possible through transportation services provided by 
Title 75 of thv Title I Kindergarten pupils with mental age of not Ic.s 
than 5-0 as of St'ptember 1073 'Rinet) will be rc*ady for first grade In Septem- 
bi-r 197'V as measur^'d by sttM'es on the Metrt)poli tan Readiness Test administered 
in May 197^t. 

•10) testing services which reveal children * s expe ri ences and readiness skills 
and from whUh a curriculum is devised to meet their needs, 757 of the Title 
I Kindergarten pupils with mental ages of not less than 5-0 as of September 
1973 will be r^adv for first grade as measured by scores on the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test administered in May 1974 

D. rKlvATMKNT: Tin* twenty-five Kindergarten classes were located in 9 schools 

having one cla>>s each, '3 schools having two classes each and in two additional 
center* wherr '] classes were housed 

Special materials which stimulate interest and aid the children In the 
matui »ti()n process are ust^d extensively. Teaching methods which have proved 
Co be '.Ui(e.s^^^l m early childhood edueatlon are employed by the Kindergarten 
le.icher wiio works under the direction of the Primary Supervisor. Experiences 
desiv^ned to help the pupils learn to listen, follow directions, relate exper- 
iv'n<es, and begin to form number concepts are provided and reinforced through 
sp'Tced repetition. Rewards for small increments of orogress are an integral 
part oi tiie program. In addition to the Instructional activities provided by 
the teacher, the elementary counselor enriches the program by introducing a 
variety of wholeooiiie experiences during her frequent visits to the classroom. 
She often uses materials In the DUSO Kit CDeveloping Understanding of Self 
and Others) to help children achieve a better understanding of social and 
emotional behavior as 1 1 Is organized around eight major themes. 

1. Understanding and accepting self 

2. Understanding feelings 

3. Und(irstandlng others 

/f. Understanding Indep^^ndence 

5. Understanding goals and purposeful beh^jvior 

6. Understanding mastery competence and resourcefulness 

7. Understanding emotional maturity 

8. Understanding choices and consequences 

The counselor is also responsible for the administration of various kinds 
of tests from v;hose results she and the teacher spot children in need of var- 
ious kinds of remediation or support. They also meet wltli parents and work 
ind^' vidually v/lth (hildren who are experiencing emotional and adiustment 
problems. Their statistical report for the year shows that they administered 
575 indiVxdu-1 intelligence tests C525 Stanford Binct, 50 Slosson Intelligence 
lest*, had 300 sessions with the total Kindergarten classes with whom they worked, 
13 ^^essions with small groups, and 17 sessions with parent groups. They saw 
-<i8 <'hildren for special ^'ndividual conferences and had 115 parent conferences. 

Health s^-rvites, including a survey of vision and hearing as w*>ll as 
r(*f**rral to appropriate clinics and other medical facilities, ar»' pr(»vided 
hv the litle I nurse who keeps in close touch with the children in initial 
screening visits -ind follow up activities. The Title I visiting teacher visits 
the homes of children whose attendance is poor or who present problems In the 
classroom wh i cli mav l>e related to home situation^ and where the intervention of 
a visiting teacher might provide solutions which would then enable the child to 
live in a more wholesome liome environment, 
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A total of )«V) pupili) were enrolled in the program during llu* year. rl)e 
a\'t'ta'.;e emollun-nt wa:> 21.8. A certificated teacher and a teachers' aid(» 
ritatied each class. Classes were in session during the regular school year, 
'-'ovs and ^j;irls attended scliool approximately 6 hours a day, live days a wif^k 
tor a i>oi iod of 'ib weeks. 

PARI IcnVXMS: Participants aro hrot^ rs and sisters of Largut chilJrtMi who 
havt- a in^lory of experiencing failu.e in the academic setting, pre schoolers 
who iive in Iht* attenc'ance area of high priority schools and those who live 

in l\nler<il housing projects and those wlio meet the low income index The> 
cxrv live 'ear old children who will not be eligible for first grade enroil- 
vM-ul tintil a v. ar from tho time of their entry into Kindergarten and scored 

i^'W on Si:sAT 

The avorage 1,Q, based on responses to the Stanford-Binet , Korm 
,>f 'f^? <ui<ieri:.arten pupils tested was 96. The percentage of ^'^82 pupil <. fall- 
ing in ti o ! .Q ranges below are as follows: 

iW'low 70 70-79 80-89 9Q~99 100-109 11 0-1 19 120 and above 

~ "779^ 19.7'' 35.1/ 22. 9.77 2 7/ 



Oi tlu' 'i>^2 pupils on whom there are Binet T.Q. scores, 22b or 47' w('re 
bo\s antl ?^ or S3' were girls 

Teachers and counselors checking 29 children in 24 classes in Septomher 
found that onlv 21 of them could give their correct address and only 26'/ their 
phone nuPihers Forty-eight percent could lie a bow and 527 coald count 13 
pennies. Ahout one half of the children already knew right from left and 
could identify both right and left hands and ears and eyes. Fifty percent 
could skip and 91^ could walk a straight line. A surprisingly large number 
were already able to recognize colors and call them by their proper name. Tn 
general, the children appeared to be fairly well coordinated and few of them 
haJ obs^^rvable handicaps, (A comparison of skills as of September and May 
tor 429 pupils can be found in Table T.) 

Kach Kindergarten teacher does a case study of at least one child in 
lu-r group. The samples which are attached show the in-depth understanding 
which the teacher has of the child after making this kind of study. (See 
Appoiid i x) 

rhe 25 Kindergarten teachers are all certificated teachers whose academic 
maior was either Elcn^entary l-ducation or L-arly c:hildhood Education. A com- 
poK^nl toacner's aide is assigned to each class. She and the teacher work 
a-, a r(Mm in developing an effective program for the boys and girls enrolled. 

Pre-service and in-service training is provided by the Primary Supervisor. 
i\oth t^'achers and aides are scheduled for four group meetings during the vear. 
At these mee tings, new techniques, new materials, and rew ways of getting to 
(diildr^^n and of meeting their needs are discussed. 

^K^,A^^:l) (:0>i?ONF:NT: Thi^ close relationship between the Kindergarten program 
and the parents of the pre-school child has been well documented this y^Nar. 
Contacts have born made through proup meetings, individual conlorences, 
irlephone « a 1 . n;.Les and letter^. Par^its liave come to tlie sc:u)o] to roa<l 
{, tj). .h-lh.>T>. a'cv^npanied them on fi.^'? ! t i p-^ . hav» n pir^^nl ai 

( . . parties, h<ave assisted in making the plav areas saf^^r and moro attractive 
and have stipported the program in innumerable wavs Teachers an.i counselors 
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"'iav»' woikcii Willi paionts whose cliilcirGn were prtseiiting unusual problems 
an. I liav»' in \\h) >i ( a i' . reported growth in ihv child and a change in attitude 
on Cl.r part ot t!u' parent. A statistical count of activities as reported 
^hows that teachers had 46 group parent conferences v/ith 306 parents attend- 
ing, 280 iiulLvidual parent conferences, made 53 home visits, 1107 telephone 
^alls, st'Ut ?')';0 nott's or letters uome, and received 373 noti^s or letters 
from parents. Forty-two tield trips were reportcul with 197 parents partici- 
p<ituv-;. 'Ilu're VN^ere AO rooiv visitations wi tn 162 parents visiting and 60 
parties with ')92 parents participating. 

Ki warding lh*r parent involvement program, one teachor wrote "Parent involve- 
ment has h/rn grL-attiiis year. We have worked together as one big family and 
raan\ ideas and activities havu tolLowed careful planning. . . we had our 
-rcond group meeting in December. This meeting was to give parents a progress 
rrp<M"t and to plan for the Christmas party. ... In January, individual con- 
u-rences with eacli parent were scheduled either in person or by telephone, 
Kath child's work, progress, and difficulties were discussed. Togetiier we 
we!t able to work out ways to help each child. Some parents have talked with 
the c.Min^e](^r about specific problems. She has been a great help to the 
teacher^ and parents. She is always eager to help in any way she can. . . . 
In >!a'v, WK^ vent to the /oo on the bus. Six of our mothers went with v:. , . . . 
durinvi the venr we had many guests to come and talk with the children, among 
thiKse wert. a policeman, postman, safety guard, fireman, and milkman." Another 
teacher hev',an her report by saying "The Kindergarten class at Scott School 
nb..er^'ed Open House the whole year. Parents were invited to come and share 
all activities at their convenience. . . . another teacher said almost any 
dav vou would see parents in our room. We started out with a group meeting 
in the fall. F^om this,^ we set up individual conferences periods Then L 
w'-nt vvith the Title ^ visiting teacher into 20 of our 21 homes. In the spring 
ea<h part-nt was asked to pick a day and visit the^ class. Eighteen took part 
in this proiect. . . The reason we work so closely with parents is that we 
trv to weld a ct>opera ti ve bond between the home and the school. Many of the 
paients were unsuccessful in school, many would like to help their children 
but don't know how. Actually I think we work almost as many iiours with parents 
as we do with children." 

One teacher sent the following summary of her activities: 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



Sept. 26, 1973--Mother ' s meeting 



Oct 



>, 1973 Mother's meeting in order to give instructions, 

patterns , and material for knapsacks . 



Oct 



9^ 1073 Mother's meeting concerning Halloween party. 



[973 Mother's meeting to plan Spook House at Halloween 

partv . 



()( t 



1973 ri(Md trip to the fire station. 



')ct 



P,>73 Opvn HtMise -about 16 parents vitwtd their cliild's 

work ou di .pi av 
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Oct. 31, }<)73--nalloween party. 

Nov. 15. 1073-FieId trip to Millbrook Bakery and Lunch at McDonald* s 

Nov 21, M)73--Thnnksgiving tasting party-in order to culminate our 
study of the Pilgrims and Indians a party was 
planned centered on the vegetables and fruits the 
pilgrims and Indians ate. 

Nov. 29, 1973 --M(ither * s meeting to plan Christmas program and party. 

Dec. 1973 Mother's meeting to make Santa hats and bells for the 

Christmas program; Mother's brought a coffee pot, smaP 
children and stayed all morning. 

Dec. 11, 1973--Field trip to Arlington Antebellum Home. 

Dec. 12, 1973--Walking trip to Inglenook to experience eating at 
Cnglenook and rehearse for the Christmas program. 
We were accompanied by 3 parents. 

Dec. 13, 1973--Christmas program-mother? accompanied children in walk 
to Inglenook. 

Dec. 19, 1 973--Chris tmas party and home visit. 

ian 16, 197^* --Parents helped to prepare breakfast for children and 
serve them, culminating our unit on food, 

•an, !?1-Feb S-Individual parent conferences. Each parent was given 
a day and time to sit and discuss his child. 

Feb. 14. 1 97^*--Pa rents made cup cakes for Valentine's Day. 

M^rch 30. 197A-Mome visit 

.April 1974--Field trip to the main post office downtown. 

April 12, 197A-Easter egg hunt and party. Mothers hid the eggs and 
prepared for the party. 

April 26, 197A-Picnic at Inglenook park. Mothers accompanied us on 
the walk. A mother from Mrs. Laning's room made 
birthday cup cakes for everyone. 

-Field trip to the airport, and mothers' meeting to 
discuss plans for graduation and trip to the zoo. 

-Field trip to the zoo. 

-(Graduation-mothers will assist with decorations, and 
re freshments . 

- I nd i v ; d'ui 1 Pa rent con t < r^-nc *• . . 



May 7, 1974--- 

May 22, 1974-- 
M<.v 29, 1974-- 

Mny I - 1 0th-- 
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S**pt . - >\R\ liKii vicinal parent conferences wore held almost daily 

wlu'n paronis would pick children up from school. 

Sept. - May Telophono calls were made whenever a child was absent 

and to discuss unusual incidents occurring in the 
schjol or for special needs. 

Sept. - May Notes or letters were sent home through the year to 

inform parents of school happenings. 

Sept . " May Notes were received from parents in response to May 

notes, excuses for absences, and general questions. 



Included in the materials which came into the central office from the 
N I ndfrgarten teachers are a number of notes from parents expressing their 
appreciation for the Kindergarten program. In almost every instance they 
mention the arm acceptance of the teacher as one of the important factors 
in mdkin^ the progranj a meaningful one for their child. Many of the teachers 
^ent htime suggestions of things which parents might do during the summer to 
rriniorct* what was learncki in the Kindergarten program. Much use was made 
hv tracljers and counselors of the brochure "From Home TO School Is A Giant 
Step" which wa^ developed in the Guidance Department several years ago and 
which giv-*s suggestions for parents as they work with the child in preparing 
him ior a happv and successful school career. Some teachers used these 
materials as a iiasis for discussion at thtir parent meetings. One teacher 
sont a copy hom^^ for parents to use during the summer months. 

KFfFXrnVKNKSS 

riie first objertivr as already stated indicates that when they are compared, 
th.e SESAT scores in May of 65T of pupils with I.Q.s of 90 and above will fall 
iWi^ stanine^ abov- the September stanines. The records of 431 pupils present 
for both pre and post testing are recorded in the table which follows. 

STANFOKD EARLY SCHOOL ACHIEVKMIOT ^1 EST - Administered September 1973 - May 1974. 

NUMHKR AND PKRCEN^i OF PUPILS PARTICIPATING AVERAGE 7 AVERAGE STANINE 

Number No. l.Q. 90 and above No. I.Q. 89 and below V Pre Post Pre Post 

341 243 n 98 2^ 27 38 3.4 4.3 

NUMBKR AND PERCENT FALLING IN VARIOUS STAMINE GROUPS^ 

Cain ot 2 Stanines Gain of I Stanine No. Remaining Same Stanine No., Retrogressing 

90-^ 89- 90-^ 89- 904 89- 90 1- 89- 

No. No. No. 7 No. 7 No. 7 No. 7 No. 7 No. 7c 

69 28.5 22 22.0 71 29.0 31 32.0 69 28.5 27 27.0 33 14.0 19 19.0 

Percentile scores and stanine equivalents are based ou beginning Kindergarten 
in :,eptember and end of Kindergarten in May. Thf movement of two stanine steps 
did not seem to be an unrealistic uoal but according to the present test results 
wa.s tar from nchi^vfd. V/li i 1 e the total group moved from the middle of stanine 
ihri'f' to about t h" middle ol stanine four durin^^ (he year, tiiis v;as not the 
kind ol juiin r^ir''t hav<' looped ^or I'roni (ImWi'Mi enrol l(^<i in a t i iiiul a M nj-, 
M ndMrv,art(Mi s'ltin/,. With 71 ol thc^ pupils havJnr, I.Q.s of 90 -uul above, we 
W(Mil(i have normal Iv anticipated about 71" of th(> children having slnnine scores 
of ') or 6. flowevcr befoie we begin to think ne>;aLively about the Kindorgarten 
program and the accomplishment of the pupils, we should carefully examine* data 
J rom otiu'r tests which were administered. fit) 
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A sludv of Table i (<iiiv Kindergarten appendix) as it relates Lo the second 
objtcllve which has uo do with improvement in social interaction and visual mptor 
peK'eptn.il skills as indicated by pre and post responses to a locally developed 
m'.entorv oi Keadiness Skills siiows that more than 73 of the pupils enrolled 
ri-sponded correct Iv to all items except giving correct address and correct phone 
nimibei , Seventy - 1 i percent or more of the pupils missing items in September 
\;ere able to respond correctlv to 17 o^ those items in May, Some of the items 
which tower than 73 oL pupils were unable to complete in September and v/ere 
still unable to complete in May were giving correct address and phone number, 
distinguishing between right and left, tying a bow, counting thirteen pennies, 
and recognizing a nickel and a quarter. One hundred percent of the pupils 
tOuKl recognise a penny. A careful study of the table will show that great gains 
were made during the year. At tlie beginning of the year only 21' of the children 
could iMvr their correct address while at the end of the year 71' could do so. 
An <ive]a-e oi 3/ were able to do tasks which required distinguishing between 
r!< '\i and left m September while an average of 88 percent were able to do these 
t.isksia Ma\ . OUier instances of marked growth may be seen by further study of 
M is same table. V.'hile the objective was not reached in its entirety, marked 
* pro less was made, 

ODit-Ltiv.^ three states tlia t 7 :> of the Kindergarten pupils with mental ages of 
not less tiian 3-0 as of September 197^^ (on Binet test) will be ready for first 
^rade in September 1974 as measured by scores on the Metropolitan Readiness Test 
administered in Mav 1974. Tables 11, TII and TV in the Kindergarten appendix 
provides inLormation relating to the scores of 447 pupils who took the Metropolitan 
Readiness lest at tlie end of the school year. The test manual indicates that 
pupils whose scores fall in the A, B, or C categories are likely to succeed in 
nrst .^rade, Th.ose in the C category should be given more cons iderat ion, however, 
iu .erms of individual needs- Seventy-four percent of all the children including 
those With inxLial mental ages below 5-0 had scores in May which fell within the 
A-r categories. Of the 64'^ of the pupils with initial mental ages of 3-0 and 
abo/e ninety-one percent liad scores which within the A-C range. Thus this group 
^ar exceeded the goal whicli had been set for them in the original objective. 
Since scores on the Metropolitan appear to reflect a greater degree of progress 
and tend to predict a greater degree of success in first grade tiian scores on 
.>KSAr reported under objective one, it would be most interesting to follow through 
wLtl> th.is group of children by testing them at end of first grade to see x^hich 
of the tests is actually our best instrument with XN^hich to measure progress in 
Uindergarteu and success in first grade and which test actually provides teachers 
witii the most meannigrul information with which to plan. A long range longitudinal 
stud, ot the present Kindergarten group on which we now have extensive data would 
be most helpful to future planning. 

At the beginnin;: of the year and again at the end of the year, teachers checked 
charcK ler i st ICS o( children as they had observed them and recorded them on a 
pupil cuaracieristic check sheet. Objective number four states that because of 
personal attention and interaction between teacher, counselor, and child, fewer 
tl-an U) of the children will be described by their teachers in May as having 
ne/alive characteristics. Table V in the Kindergarten ^ppendix reports pre and 
post daia tor 432 pupils- Cliaracter i s t ics wlii ch can be generally classified as 

ative and ll.e por(entag(^ ol rhildron who are marked as havin^. these cha^ncter- 
istMs are as tollows: too quiet H/, withdrawn 21, destructive W,., cries ±1, 
poor attendance 1> , poor coordination Ul, cannot settle down UJ, loses belong- 
,n-; 1J_, picks at other cliildron 15 , cannot play well with group 8/., goes to 
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toilet too much (>_, poor risk academically 9^, In spite o[ the Tact tluiL in 
almost all oL the categories mentioned above more than 10' of the children 
\'Wi'e so characterized on the over all progress made only about 6 were 
indi cited as having made little or not progress during the year in such i»^- 
portant areas as following directions, listening, doing what is told, getting 
along wLtli peers, and getting along with adults. Tt is interesting also to note 
that in the eyes of the teacher. 97 of the pupils were described as enjoying 
school. Of general interest also is the actual consistency with which teachers 
have (. haracteri^:ed children. In many instances their pre and post evaluations 
were almo3t identical. In some instance more children characterized as possess- 
ing no^^ative characteristics in May than were in September. Tiiis may simply 
meap that in September the teachers did not know the children well enough to 
describe them accurately. By May they knew them much better but also by May 
hotii teachers and children are tired, behaviors which appeared less negati/e 
iu September may, though not occarin^: any more freauentlv, appear more ufgative 
in Mnv- 

Although t^ie visiting teachers went to the homes of Kindergarten pupils when 
requebttd to do so and though medical services were available and teachers 
reported making contacts by phone with absentees, the attendance of Kindergarten 
pupils did not improve as was anticipated in Objective 1. Attendance reports 
for the months of October-November, April-May for pupils in 25 cL'isses are re- 
corded below: 



An overall absentee rate of less than 10 ' is considered an enviable one. 
Reasons for absences on most cases appear to be quite legitimate and due 
to illness or otb.or reasons rather than to lack of interest or involvement 
in the kindergarten program as such. 

Objectives, six, seven, nine and ten all of which relate to the effectiveness 
of various supportive services and whose influence was to be measured by 
responses to the Metropolitan Readiness Test were met to a degree which exceeded 
expectation. Medical services which were tied into the attendance services and 
whose effectiveness was to be measured by increased attendance did not sliow the 
progress as indicated in Objective 8. However, we wonder whether or not th.e 
increase in attendance is a valid way to measure the effectiveness of the medical 
services. The fact that vision and hearing of all kindergarten children was 
cliecked and the fact that the nurses went into the classroom, made home vislLs, 
and referred children who needed it to various medical resources is of more 
significant value than an increase in attendance as a measure of the help rendered. 



MONTHS 
\mS ON UOLL 
DAYS i^RESENT 
PERCENT PRESENT 



OCTOBER 
10384 

9694 

93.3 



NOVEMBER 



9958 
9052 
90.0 



APRIL MAY 

10430 8 778 

9542 8125 

91.4 92.5 
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.:ASE study ^ATE May, 197^^ 

r:A!'IE o? TEA'IIER CR COUTJSELOR MKING REPORT Janice Watson 

IDEin^Tr'YriiG DATA- Please vrrute real name of child and school in pencil In 
upi}'-^r rl 'h* hanl coi^ner, ^hen assign an alia^: lo tiic child and 5:ciiool 'And 
use -liLs 'ili-.^ \uruUi;hout your report, Af^er proper ':oding at the CuLdance 
'o^t-. r, 'he re il nojner will be erased so th';t the data may remain anc.nymous 

rJAMS( alias) Cue Hayes Date of birth August 3, 1968 Sex Female 

I'a.-e Wriite Grade in School Kindergarten School ( alias ) WoLley 

.:.h. r'. ler. ^ripiion of pupil's physical appearance and general heal^n 

" : 1/ a v^-ry /lender, frail little girl. She was born with bila^-Tal 

-^'t.,-' 'iry. bilateral hjp-diclocation. Sue ir> able to wa3k much better 
• 'ij .urrt.ry in April, 1973> Sue has n^yoLonic dyrlrophy. Her [loaltn is 

r erally good, 

rV-J-IILY DATA: Occupation of fathe r City employee Ocupat,ion of 

rv^ner -{oucewife number of siblings 2 

•.il.iV: pl'i^e Lri sibling group Younges t Ch ild lives with paternal 

r -an^ctiior an; parents Afternoon care Grandinother — Sue often pi aye 

r sejoui /r ade sister and next door neighbor cousins. 

Tr "io-economi * level of family Lov/ 

';en*^ral -ultural and educational level of family Mot>her is retarded and 
c'tTJiot read or ;;rite . Father is said have completed 6th grade. Grand- 

motrter appears unedu^atea. Sister c. e s most responsibility, 

."rr>ciol family problems Sue^s grandmo.iier has custody of both children > 

■■r.r.ire f?ji nily lives with rrandmother^ often supported by her social 

-<^-uri\7 j.^ ' Sue's mother also has myotoric dystrophy, 

Jiili'o rrla'.ic'r:/^ip to family members (feelings about etc) Sue':: grand- 
mother i/ very protc^ctiv e concerning Sue, Sue speaks of her often. Cue 

(-:* ,.-^n .:]ic-).k:: of ficr sister. She looks up to her sister, 

fGhOuL iilSTORY: J^omber of schools attended CDLD (last fall) How lung in 
Q nresent school 3 months Grades repeated (specific, which) None 
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Ji;e niLunble^^ L' .:l/rur ' in i he •la'r'.room. 



Strengths < . ' • ouo •rLOv: ver> hur-i '-w :c.i^-\ e wi.on ''i.>:v"tioril:. 



'_:nJ wir rov; tier curiciiMoh ;'^.'"iu;o :'';e tia." "uaj—^i V 



: ' - J I V L ' a 1 nnc n * :\ e c u r ti - a * - 1 a. i Mri(^ r / c . /' 



-'pr . J..e 'o;. / playln.: or belr'^ with Ihe /roap> 'Jiie appi^arj consent^ (loc. 
• vur ^^''1 "'''erer.coc. *' 
-iv i ji'r'l Lr ' .'iN'c;...; i ira'blt/. oue erijo y c all .indoor and ou:/ioor p.lay , 



r:.!uyc lausi'j an i "como:: li I'e" v'licrcver she i when she 



near, 1 ■ • 

A ' ?'^'"^'^TlV:, /i'. .'A: i' V 'toe/ M'J / jhild ro> iilrri.'ol ^' /U(- appear:: i <:? have a por : ■ 
* ivc /ei-'- 'ua - • . Che i2 LarLeally a hap]jy ''iiL}/\. 



' ] ::x:i\ior vnich *a.u;e him *,o jr..:- x^riLrei. ,'i)e r/ mi 



J ' ij ny "Lf .-"1 r,J ji'Lli and a-pul ! ^./'t loce •';r'\rcd v;nein 



ninpinr i'^ ^5 mrjTihll ra' G^l 



:i ;c;u ''leose t ai r: aaild ^u\/-^'it,a abouh >>uo 1:'^ a very una/ua.1 ■h liu_ 



V;ay i: t . _ 

J.iie lia:' S'\o\^PA conji^ierat'l^- prorrej,. In only mont^i.:, but : Jufi' <<^'' 
and !nean.' '-c h^dp 'due '\<^v^^lor) all her pohenlial> 
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')(*scribu the ciiild wiu'n lie came to you. Tell what you have done during Llie 
i'.ir to ciicin^G bchav'ior. Tell what approaches or teichniqucs have worked and 

vii vou think : hey worked. Tell how the child reacts now in a way that is 
'ifUMont to I lie wa^ 'lo beliavod when ho came to vou originally. 

h i.' otittTt'd mv room on Teburary 20, of this year, T noticed immediately that she 

(hick .;lasses and had an awkard walk. Soon aften^ards, I became aware 
o\ 'it'T very poor speech. Sue did not seem frightened when her grandmother left 
aiur re-J,Ister in.; her. Perhaps Sue felt secure because her cousia was also in 
MV room. 

i'Oi the next lew da\ Sue was very disruptive. She often mumbled loudly during 
j.roup lime or during other quiet activities. The other c'nildren soon realized 
l'i,it Sue was "special" and needed their help. Everyone automatically adopted Sue 
.ilia (lii'd to hrlp her adjust. They often told her not to run in the room, reminded 
1)^^ not Lo talk while the teacher talked, and showed her procedures in tlie room, 

SueVs ^lauvimoMier had ippctently done everything for her and Sue expected the same 
from me. She v/ould often motion for tr" to do things for her - tie her shoe, 
builon iier sweater, pin her hair, etc. Each time I explained to Sue that she must 
t<ilk so L could understand her. She repeated many phrases after me. At first, 
sh»j became very frustrated and cried when T would not follov^; her motioned 
(.o:iriands. However, when she discovered crying did not get her way she began 
to (..ommuni cate verbally. Within the next two weeks Sue learned to put on licr 
shoes, lace them up, and come say "Please tie my shoes," 

i)urin^ the first few weeks of kindergarten Sue encountered several obstacles, Slie 
found it very difficult and strange to conform to rules, Tt was evident shf Iiad 
always done what she wanted. Sue had to learn to feed herself with a fork or 
spoon. She also had to clean up the mess she made on the floor as well as on 
herself. Small tasks such as carrying the cafeteria tray, opening the milk 
carton, going to the bathroom alone, and walking in line were major obstacles 
for Sue. Now Sue can carry out these and other functions successfully. 

Sue is a very stubborn little girl who has been spoiled by a grandmother who feels 
sorrv lor her and wants to make life easier for her. Gradually Sue is learning 
ttiat by doing what the teacher says and conforming to the society of our room 
SiU- i,s becominj, more independent and like other children. Consistency has been my 
most successful approach with Sue, 

Alter three montiis in kindergarten, I see Sue as a much happier, more independent 
and secure little girl, I ieel she is happier because she feels successful. Ilei 
speech is very poor and she still cannot do the work my other five year olds can 
do. However, yesterday Sue and I made a paper bag puppet together. Sue talked, 
laui^iiod and enjoyed being in school. 
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IN''l Yl'ORY 01- Rf-j\DlNKSS SKILLS 

.' ' i'u!'! Is Classes - i'\ 
! ». u o : i-a ll 1973 - Spring 1974 

Tells ! irst nud la^t name on request 
i;iws ..orrecL address 
CLvi-'! ooi-rect phone number 

(lives correct age 
(verb<i]ly no fingers) 

Siiou- I Lgbt b.and 

Sliovs left hand 

Points to left ear 

Points to right eye 

Walks a straight line 
fib iriciies or more) 

iiops on one Coot (4 hops) 

Skip-, using feet alternately 

Ties a shoe laco in a bow 

Counts 13 pennies 

Calls by correct name: penny 

nickel 
dim.e 
quarter 

Kecogni^es and calls colors 
correctly without hesitation: 

red 
blue 
yellow 

green 

orange 

black 

brown 

purple 

pi nk 
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267 



267 
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162 



213 



85 



21 



26 



82 



62 
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375 



214 



207 



221 
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54 
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208 



391 



322 
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347 
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52 
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35 
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50 



48 
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84 
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Pickens County 
FY 7^^ 

Pro- School 

PRE-SCHOOL PROJECT 

Pi(kon^ County 

H (ni.f.Ki. H<i/t'i J. Hull^MHx, C<K)rdinntor 
Box 32 

C«jr rol 1 ton , Alabama 35^^7 

C. Ob}ocLivo: At Ler nine months' participation, 70/01" the enrolled stiuU'iu^ 
in the pre-school program were expected to score at least ^Oth percentile 
(near average) achievement as measured by the Metropolitan Readiness lest, 
^0' v^/ere expected to score 60th percentile or higher. 

Learning objec' ives for the pre-school program include the development of 
basic concepts and understandings such as the following: 

1. Positive self-concept 

2 . Oral express ion 

3 . Motor skills 

'4. Auditory and visual discrimination 

5. Generalization and c 1 ass i f i cat ioii 

6. Recognition of relationships 

7. Transfer of knowledge and skills 

8. Creative expression 

9. Adjustment to large and small group situations 
iO. Deveiooment of sound health habits 

I I . Phys ica 1 dexter i ty 

12. Acceptable emotional control 

D. A total of 22^4 pre-school pupils were enrolled in the program, stalfcnJ witfi 

9 teachers and 9 aides and one supportive unit i rom special education program, 
lor an approximate average of 2^4 pupils per class. Within the classes, pupils 
v^^ere grouped botl heterogeneous ly and lioniogeneously for the various activitirs, 
and at times were working ; nd i v i duc^ 1 1 y . A learning center approach characterized 
most classrooms, emphasizing individualized instruction, se 1 f -d i rec t ion , 
and sel i -mot i va t ion . 

Basic eqeipment provided for each center included colorful, clii Id-si/.- labh^s 
and cnairs, scaUer rugs, 16 m.m., 8 m.m. , and 35 in.m. projectors, record 
player, tape recorders, headsets, and other instructional equipioent as 
needed. Commercially prepared materials utilized included the Pcabody Early 
Childhood Kit, Holt's Children"s World, Language Experiences Program, DUSO 
Guidance Kit, Alpha Program, and a number of other multi-media materials. 
In the second semester, Dupils indicating satisfactory readiness levtOs 
utilized Level I o*" the Scot t-Foresman Reading Systems, normally utilized 
wi I h f i rst grade pupi Is. 

W'thin I he classroom, games, puzzles, toys, '*f ound'* ma t er i a ! s , and tr<ich(r- 
'nade activities mot i /ated and developed learning skills. "Hands on" 
activitic^s, such as churning butter, v;atching a cocoon develop intr> a 
niolii, pianlinq of seeds, etc.,. developed basic science c one (»pt s and furnished 
language activities. Local field (rips--to post offices, stores, city fiall, 
dairies, and similar 1 oca t i ons - -he 1 ped pupils to relate to their enviionnient 
ar.d furnished elementary sori^il studies understandings. Mathematics ,l<iM" 
v/ere developed through games and the use of Holt's number readiness pr qt.jm, 
which is preparation for the program utilized in the elementary qrad*^s 
wi tfiin the system. 
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fi'-ili/t* oxpic^'-jion included music activities such .js ^inqinq, rhyllifH'., 
li frninn rictiviiies, and insLrumenLal and body response; <irtistic i., r cm t i vetu'ss 
wds . cf^'pl I shed thr(>u()h I he us? jnd manipuUuion ot a variety ot iiicdi,i 
\)nd ihrougi^ the »"eachinq of color recognition and response; creative 
drai'icUie^ look t lie U)V^\ of d -^imat i /at 1 >ns of stories by pupils or witii 
puf)pe I s , do lis, c . 

All participating pupils were given auditory and visual screenings, and 
other health counseling and treatment as indicated, such as ciental caie, 
sickle-cell tests, and skin and scalp disorders. 

The kindergarten classes actually began the third week of the school year. 
The first two weeks of the year were utilized in screening and selection 
ot [)ar t ic ipant s . Classes were held 6 hours per day, 5 days per week,^ 
throughout the regular school year. 

E . Par t ic I pants : 

Participants were selected esentially on the basis of information furnished 
by the parent during a pre-c!ass intervievv, observation of pupil behavi(3i 
by teai^hcr duriiig application testing and interview, and per form. mce cm t fu 
CTB/McGraw-Hi 1 I Test of Basic Experiences (General Concepts Battery) adr.i i n i s tered 
individually by teachers. Average pre-test score on this instrument for pu[)ils 
accepted in the program was 17th percentile. 

The nine teachers and aides were all wel 1 -qua 1 i f ied and suitable for their 
ass (inmcnt. All teachers held degrees in elementary education v/ith pricu* 
expt^rience in early childhood or primary levels; seven of the 9 aides working 

in the program had participated in a 5-week EPDA training program t(^ instruct 
aides in working with pre-school pupils. Ail teachers and aides were involved 

in a structured and continuous in-service training program throuqhout the schcK)l 
yea r . 

r. Reflated Coinponents: 

Parents were first involved throuqh the application process, when they u'ere 
rrcjuired to accompany the child to school to apply fo: admission. Ihc^' 
were involved throuqh the year as room mothers, volunteers, chaperoru > (or 
field trips, ind similar activities. Many parent^ furnished "p)rties" on 
special occasions and donated toys, hats, and similar objects for class 
ac t i V i t i es . 

Aides were invaluable in the program as co-workers with teachers in all 
aspects of the prografii. Aide; remained with the teachers and i-ere d i re< I'-d 
by them throughout the entire day. 

'^,ervice centered t) round the assessment of desirable skill devc 1 oprnen I 
and behavioral objectives, which could serve a. an asse ssient (»i pupil 
level and progress, a guide for classroom activities, and a cominun i ca ( i 
to first grade t^sichers as to the i 1 1 development attempted arv' arhies ! 
in the kindergarten instruction. 
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PICKENS COUNTY 
FY 74 

Pre-School 



Kf f ecciveness 

riie kindergarten program surpassed objectives. TOBE testing revealed an 
average gain from i7th percentile (pre-test, Level K) to 73rd percentile, 
(post-test, Level 1) In addition, pupils were tested with Metropolitan 
Readiness TesL at the end ot the program and indicated an average score 
ot 6lsc percentile. Inforr.al assessments by teachers indicated supportive 
evidence of this growth* 
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Ann is ton Cilv SlIiocIs 
P. 0. ')o\ ! )00 
Annisti>n» Al ibama 

lV-lcpi)onc numbei: 237-9531 

r[['LK I COORD £NATOR 
Mrs. Vel'na Curry 
Post Offu'e Box L')00 
Amu St on, Alabama 36201 

lolophono nuinbor: 236-I'5^t 

u'^.iECTivES or m: program 

i . Conera 1 Ob ject ive 

To provide a reading prOL^ram to increase the co^^nitive skills 
oi children from economically, culturally, and educationally 
deprived homes. 

2 . Specific Objectives 

a) Pupils at the first ^^vade level, who are immature and not 
ready for reading as determi*" jd by teacher observation and 
Lhe (iates MacGinitie Readiness Test will be placed in a 
readiness prOL;ram where they will make at least eight (8) 
months progress during the regular school year as measured 
by the California Reading Achievement Test. 

b) Upon completion of the 1973-74 school year, Title I pupils 
in grades 2-8, will on the average, demonstrate one month's 
^ain for each month of instruction in cognitive skills as 
measured by the total score on the reading subtests of the 
California Achievement Test in Reading, 

c) Pupils in grades 1-8 will respond positively toward reading 
as observed by their readiness to participate in the reading 
activities and by the number and kinds of books they read 
dnrlnj; the year. 
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I . ' .'.icher Class Siz e 

The class sL/.e varied from a low of seven (7) in some instances to a 
}iLi;h of seventeen (17) in others.. An attempt was made to keep tiie 
number to a maKiutiim ot fifteen in all classes. 

? ' Classroom Or:^anization 

Title T classrooms were organized to maintain a flexible read- 
in:4 pro-ram so that both the educational needs and the varying 
interests of the pupils would be met. Each classroom was organizen 
lo act ommodate the following types of instructional activities: 

a) Pro/.rammed instructional activities 

S) reacher-i^uided and small-group activities 

c> Audio-visual activities for both small and large groups 

d) S tudent -centered high- interes t activities 

(0 Flexible grouping for instructional activities 

3 . Kquipment and Materials 

Materials and equipment were chosen to accommodate the pupil's readi- 
ness for specific instructional activities. Tests were administered 
to find the reading level of each pupil and materials were selected 
accordingly. Diagnostic and prescriptive type materials were utilized 
in all classrooms. Learning programs chosen on the basis of achievement 
and interest levels of the pupils included the following: Read On, SRA 
Reading Labs, Diagnosis, Individualized Reading Kits, Talking Alphabet , 
Specific Reading Skills Series, Imperial Reading Program, Fsychotechnics 
K>: Reading Program, Audio Reading Progress Labs, and other programs. A 
variety of equipment such as tape recorders - reel-to-reel and cassette, 
- record players, listening centers, overhead projectors, opa(|ue projec- 
tors, filnistrip and film projectors were used by all Title f teaciiers 
and teaclier aides. 

4 . Stimulation and Motivation 

';oth the teacher and the teacher-aide strived to maintain a positive 
relationship v;ith each pupil. r;ames , charts, picture words, discussions, 
audio-vistials, and a variety of materials were used to make the reading, 
pr.) 'jam I'ptereStinK and challenging. Rewards and praise v;ere utilized to 
provide reinforcement for the students' efforts. 

Aitr.Kiiv classrooms, interest centers, and an enviroumenl o( .ut^cptaiuo 
ami s«Ktess also helped to stimulate and lo motivate tlie itudcnt^. Soir.c 
IfNuhers used the contract concept witli /.r^at siiccess . !)V this nn'thod. 
I lie studtMils set I lu' ^oals and detern)ine<l tlu' ccurse of ;uM i on . 

73 
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PrrlM-s I iio mosL widely ubed Lechnique t:o inotiivate students was thai 
of plannin-; and Imp lenient i a readin- proi;ram whereby students could 
iiK'et: with success. Another t'actor was that: c*' providLn.; a host of 
low-le.H'l, hi 'h-inlerest niaLerLals - materLals that differed sij-;niii- 
cant IV Irom those used in the regular classroom. 

^ . Counselin-: and (midance 

individual conferences were scheduled with both the student and the 
parents cc^nceruin.^ the pupiTs progress and needs. The Title T teacher 
alsu arran '.ed co^'-^rences with the regular instructional activities. 
Achievomenl test:> and teacher-niade tests were administered to diagnose 
specific readin- pro )lems and to prescribe pro.^rams based upon these 
needs . 

Mjidance counselors were utilized when needed. Individual intelligence 
tests were i',ivcn to students whose performance did not measure up to 
wliat was expected. As a result of this service by the system-wide test- 
ing, specialist, several Title I pupils were placed in special educatjon 
c I asses . 

Lacli riLle I teacher kept individual folders for each pupil in order to 
ch(>ck on I lie progress made. A case study was done by each teacher on 
at leas> one child in the reading; proj;ram. 

' * • Health a!id Nutrition 

(lompletc health records on all Title I students were maintained by the 
litlv ' nurse, p]ar, eye, and teeth examinations were ^iven . Cliildrcn 
with serious problems were referred to the dental clinic, to other local 
n',encit.s, or to their personal doctor. In some cases where assistance 
could not V secured from local agencies, Title I funds were used to pro- 
vide passes, dental work, health examinations, etc. for eli)uble Title I 
voun '.s ters . 

I-rec lunches were provided to Title T students who were eliuible to par- 
ticipate in that pro;;ram. The hot lunches added much to the nutrition 
of these pupils since many would not have had the benefit of a balanced 
diet. 

Kach chilri was encoura,;ed to use good table manners. 
7 . 0( lier Sorv ices 

A spi't'ch therapist worked with Title [ children havin/, speech probleiiis. 

ihrec ncdia persons worked on a half-time oasis to supply tlu' Title [ 
classrooms with an a )undance of equipment and materials. Ihese materia 
Were drlivered to tlie schools on a daily basis. 
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All ms 1 1 lu L i una I supplies such as paper, pencils, and oLher uuitcrials 
were provided tor each Title I classroom. A representative from the 
Department of Pfc'^,siops and Security remarked that the Title I classes 
wore the only ti»ne durin.; the day that child could ,^o to this class 
witliout feelmi^ t demands of having to have pencil, paper, and other 
iicedeJ supplios. Many Title T participants came from homes with such 
limited Hid els that even the small school essentials could .lot be pro- 
vided for the home. 

> . I'imo of ireatment 

Kach [itle L participant was scheduled to the Title 1 teacher for a 
block oL time during each day. The time period ranged from forty (40) 
minutes to an hour. After treatment the child was scheduled back to 
the regular classroom teacher for the remainder of the day. An attempt 
Wcu; niade t:o rotate the schedule so that the child would not miss the 
same classroom activities e\;ery day. Students remained in the Title I 
ruadin; pro;.;ram throughout, the year or until they achieved at grade level 
<K determined by standardized and teacher-made tests . 

E. PARTICIPA>ITS 

1 . Criteria for Selection 

Students who participated in the Title I program were chosen on the 
basis of need. These youngsters were labeled grades one through eight; 
however, all were performing below their assigned grade level. Many had 
been retained and had been in school from two to nine or more years. 
Placement on standardised tests were used as a means of selection. 

2 . Numoer of Participants 

Nine hundred seven (907) children were enrolled in the Title I program 
at the end of the school year. More were enrolled at the beginning of 
the year; however, some were scheduled back to the regular classroom, 
some were transferred to special education classes, and some moved out 
of the school district during the year. 

Of this number, 542, were males and 365 w^re females. Theages ranged 
from six to fifteen years. 

J . General Character 

Many children came to the program with negative attitudes. They were 
underachievers and many had been labeled as such. Most of them had mec 
defeat many times in the regular school program and as a result had a low 
self-<-oncept . A majority came from low socio-economic families; therefore, 
they lackea some of the background experiences needed for successful aca- 
demic Learning. Many had defective speech patterns which hampered cominuni- 
cation between the teacher and the children. 

4 . .Achievement Level 

The achievement level of the stiidents ranged from one to six years below 
their assigned grade Level. Seme seventh and eightii i^raders weru per- 
forn'ing at first and second grade levels in reading. 
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5 . Behavior Problems 

Some these students were behavioral problems, but most problems 
were due to their poor home- life conditions or due to their frustra- 
tions becaut;e they could not achieve as well as their peers. 

As a whole, all craved attention. With the extra help given them by 
the Title I teacher and teacher aide, they received some of the atten- 
tion they needed to help them to feel as individuals. 

Problems were kept to a minimum due to the high-interest materials used. 
Normal daily problems of the students getting along with each other were 
dealt with in a positive manner. 

6. Staff 

a) NuiTiher 

The Title I instructional staff consisted of thirteen (13) teachers 
and thirteen (13) teacher aides. Each teacher was assigned approxi- 
mately seventy-five (75) students. Assisting with the instructional 
program were the following: (1) a full-time coordinator who super- 
vised and coordinated the entire program, (2) a health nurse who 
took care of the special health needs of the participants, and (3) 
three media persons (half-time) who provided materials and supplies 
for each classroom on a daily basis. 

b) Training 

Each member of the Title I staff was fully trained for his/her posi- 
tion. The coordinator had a master's degree and is certified in the 
areas of elementary education, guidance, and counseling, and in super- 
vision. The media specialist had a master's degree in library science. 
Each of the Title I teachers for grades 1-6 were certified at the ele- 
mentary level with the exception of one. She is presently enrolled in 
e program to remove her deficiencies; however, she has been an employee 
of the system for several years and has exhibited outstanding teaching 
performance. The two teachers at the junior high level hold certifi- 
cations in the area of English. 

The health nurse was a registered nurse ai-^d had been employed by the 
system for many years. The teacher aides and the media aides had 
completed high school and several are enrolled in college programs. 
They have all received training to help them to be more efficient in 
their work. Most have been employed by the system for at least six 
years . 

c) Functions and Responsibilities 

The coordinator h.ad the overall responsibility of supervising and 
monitoring the program as outlined in tht job description. The teacher 
had the responsibility of planning and implementing the instructional 
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program aL the Local school level. The teacher aides worked 
vind(n' rJiO dirtHiLoii and observaLion of the Title T teacher. 
The pcilia specialist and media aides worked with the teachers 
in supplying materials and equipment needed for a successful 
program. 

The ultimate responsibility o^ the entire staff was to meet 
the student where he was and to carry hirn as far as he could 
go. Tins was done by providing as many experiences and by 
meeting as many needs as possible. The student was exposed 
to many types of materials in which needs were met. 

F. RELATED COi^ONENTS 

1 . Parent Involvemenr. 

Parents were involved in the reading program throughout the year. 
Teacher-parent conferences were held as needed and progress reports 
were send home every nine weeks. An advisory committee, composed of 
from two to four parents, worked with each Title I teacher in planning 
and implementing the program at the classroom level. The chairman from 
each local school committee served on the system-wide Parent Advisory 
Council. This provided a means of getting data and feedback from the 
local school community to the central level and vice versa. 

2 . Teacher Aides 

The teacher aides were a valuable asset to the program. Their duties 
included maintenance of all records concerning Title I students, pre- 
paration of instructional materials, seting up and operating audio-visual 
equipment, working with small groups and with individual students, pre- 
paring displays and bulletin boards, and performing clerical chores and 
housekeeping duties. 

3. Tn-Service Training 

Teachers and teacher aides were provided in-service training periodically 
throughout the year. A week- long workshop in reading was attended by all 
Title I teachers prior to the opening of school. Eleven of the thirteen 
teachers aides were enrolled in a course entitled '^Practices and Theor- 
ies in the Teaching of Reading" which was taught in Anniston by Auburn 
University. 

G. EFFECTIVENESS OF TFIE PROGRAM 

The major objective of the Title T program was to raise each child ^s achieve- 
ment level in reading at least one month for each month's instruction. With 
some of the students this was accomplished and with others it was not. How- 
ever, on an average, students in the program achieved this objective. The 
California Achievement Test in Reading was administered to all Title T stu- 
dents. Form A v;as given in October and Form B was given during the first 
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wejk in May. All grades, with the exception of grade 8, achieved at least- 
eight months ia reading ability during the eight-month period between pre 
and post-testing. The t;ates MacGinitie Readiness Test was administered to 
first graders; therefore, no valid comparison can be made with scores on 
the CAT administered at the end of the year. 

Other instruments used to determine the effectiveness of the program were: 
Read On and Diagnosis (criteron-referenced tests), Imperial Reading Place- 
ment Test, Houghton Mifflin Placement Tests, Schorell's Graded Word Test, 
Classroom Reading Inventory, teacher-made tests, and teacher observations. 

Teachers reported improvement and changes in self-images, attitude toward 
teachers and toward reading; better behavior, performance, and school atten 
dance; and improved physical appearance. Students displayed greater interest 
in reading in that it seemed to become a pleasurable experience rather than 
a chore. Many were reluctant to return to the regular classroom - they pre 
f erred staying in the reading room. Changes in the desire to learn became 
evident. Instead of saying, "I can*t do this", before they tried, they begcn 
"To want no do". 

Pupils had this to say about the Title I reading program: 
"I have enjoyed the reading classes." 

"I did not like the class at the beginning, but I hate to 
see it end. I wish I could be in it next year." 

"I wish all children could take this class," 

"l like this class because we do many things," 

"I learned a few things that I might not haveknownif it wasn't for 
you and Mrs. I am thankful for the help you gave me," 

Title I teachers made the following comments: 

"Most of the youngsters in the program had good attendance. They 
seldom missed a day from school unless illness prevented them." 

"Behavior problems became practically nil because everyone was busy 
doing what they wanted to do." 

"The work was at their individual ability and achievement levels; 
therefore, they knew they could succeed in something and many real- 
ized that they were working for their benefit rather than for a grade," 

"It became evident that some students developed more self-control and 
were more able to work at self-directed activities at the end of the 
school year . " 
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KvaJuation Keoor f - :<e;uiini< Pro^^jram 
A. Cleburne Couniy 

P. W. L. Ga'nes Title F Coordinator 
Post Office h.^x 242 
Heflin, Alaban? 362 o4 

C. Reading Iir.proveiiient Program Obiectives 

i. Set up classes that lend themselves to individual instruction by 
limiting class siEe to fifteen students. 

2- Screen students for participation who have not reached readiness 
or who are reading one year below grade level. 

3. Verify participants by using California Readiness and Achievement 
Tests - 

4. Ninety percent of the early elementary participating students will 
make one year's progress while seventy percent of the laLer elemen- 
tary participating students will make one year's progress during the 
1973-74 school year as measured by pre and post California Test of 
Basic Skills, 

D. Treatment 

Title I teachers certified in elementary education with additional 
trainini', in reading were in charge of a room set aside and desig- 
nated as a Title I reading laboratory. 

Classes were limited to fifteen students with the first grade 
having as few as twelve • The classes v/ere organized and equipped 
so a^ to place emphasis on individual instruction. Success was 
built into the program by starting instruction at the level the 
child liad reached. 

The rcadin- laboiatories were fully equipped. Some ^1 the devices 
utilized to stimulate participants were: control readers, tachisto- 
scopes, tape recorders, Hoffman readers and record players. Some 
materials utilized were filmstrips, tapes, records, practice booklets, 
reading kits and enrichment reading books. 

rrcatment was administered five days per week forty-five minutes 
per day during regular school hours for thirty -six weeks beginning 
in September, 1973, and ending in May, 1974- 
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\i. Part jcipauLs 

Pupils in ihci reading laboraLory v;ere selected by coimensus of tuc 
homeroom teaciu^ri;, iitle 1 ^cacl^er and principal on the basis of: 
past per f onnances in the area of reading. Final placement were 
verified by the California Test of Basic Skills or the Cal Readi- 
ness Test (r.O,B.E/). Some 409 boys and girls ranging in ages from 
six to fourteen, iu grades one tlirou^h six with low achievement 
levels i^;ade up iho Title I pert and full year participants. Che 
t.reafment for eich was based on individual needs. 

Six teachers were directly responsible for admlnib ter ing the 
treatment to some 400 students. The treatmenv. was that of 
providing instruction for educationally deprive Title I children. 

The project director's function was the coordination of the entire 
project, v/hich involved such areas as project writing, teacher 
inservlie, supervision, Parent Advisory Council ir^eetings, reporting, 
procuring, principal's inservice, evaluation and dissemination. 

F. Related Component 

Parents were involved in various ways in the Title I program. 
Some of ttiese were as follows: project planning and approving 
meetings, local and system-wide advisory council meetings, 
parent in-service, P.T.A. meetings, open house programs and 
evaluation conferences. All Title 1 staff members were involved 
in in-service training. Some teachers enrolled in after hours 
college classes for additional training. 

CJ.. Effectiveness 

Pre and Post tests v/ere administered to all Title I students* 
The California Test of Basic Skills fC.T.B.S.), 1968 revision, 
was the s tandardized instrument used . 

The objectives as set forth in item "C*' above xvere met. The 
following tables show tb.at eighty -six percent of the full year 
participants made seven-tenths year or more progre^'s. Full 
year i i c ipants averaged near one and five -tenths years growth 
in reading, lest results for those in the program four months 
show a gain of five and five-tenths months during the four months. 
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89 


1.9 




3.4 


1.5 
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16 


2.7 
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These students participated in the program for nine months 



Grade 
1 
4 
5 
6 



Number 
4? 
44 
21 
12 



Pre 
2.5 
3.1 
3.1 
3 .8 



Post 
3.0 
3.6 
3.9 
4.4 



Gain 
.5 
.5 
.8 
.6 



These students had four months between testing, 
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A . ! J s t Mne r (lit y v.h o o 1 3 

B. '>uirai\» Nicholson 

412 North 17th Stie.'t 

C. Pi'olocr. Obieclives - 



1. Given standard Li^.^'d pre- and posti.jsts of reading achievement, immature 
**L»\st graders wijl nuake 1.2 year's progress; 70% of the pupils in grade 
c, 3, iivA A who were not ready ti read on the pretest or who were experiencing 
reading difficulties will show an increase in their rate of growth of at least 
1.2 year's pro^;re^^s; 20% wil] make .8 month's progress. 

Pupils St^rs^eJ tile Tide I Primary reading program were a year or more 
b«-ljw •-<.iding grade lov?l. Those pupils needed individualized instruction 
*H reading, Improve i atticude reward self and school, and enriching experiences 
in reading. 

liio. ructicnia j Actl^Lt^cs Design: Programmed individualized reading instruction 
provided onpi rtua i t ies for pupils to progress ac a p&^e that was appropriate 
♦or Lheir own learning abilities. 

A diagnostic/prescriptive approach, tailored to pupils reading abilities, weak- 
ness ?s, and learning; styles, provided immediate positive reinforcement for the 
^M..ct,ss of the proviram. Conputerized printouts were correlated wich reading 
activities and were useful for diagnosing specific skill weaknesses. 

Citalivr dranaticb, choral reading, language experience stories, and various 
mal ti~c^i'nsor> ativicLes provided enrichment plus background experiences for 
specific readirg skills, leacher/pupil-made reading games allowed for many 
interesting humanistic interactions between the teacher and pupils. 

rr.c' <iv.t ivit ie^> pvir-'tited each pupil to progress as rapidly as he could, master- 
ing basic skills be t ore proceeding to more complex concepts. 

The progran w ts structured so Lhat teacher and pupil stayed on a "task*' directly 
related to objecti';es. Motivational techniques were built into the program 
which in»-luded cLacrel».e rew.ards. These rewards served both as a means of rein- 
forcin;^', and evaluating the readinp. skills taught. 

t. Pupils identifieii for participation in the program were pre tested in early 
September, 1973, and post tested in May, 197A. Cumulative records, teacher 
judgment, and Ln^'ormal reuding measurements were of major significance in the 
'^^It.. tion of rupi is. Tntorventicn tests were administered at various levels 
of progress. 
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Identit Icacion of pupils: 



Grade one 



lupilh nor i-eady to road and in need of extended 
readiness prc^^^rair.. 



Grade eve 



I^ipils mcst lh need of assistcince and who score 
Til i'vUj:-t i-no sc::^sicr belov reaatng e>p^ctaricy. 



Grade three 



['apxis rf,';idin^; aL leas^: oae semester below reading 
expectancy , 



Grade i^ar - Pupils reading at le^^st l.^ below grade level. 

Instructional teams were Cor^nniat^^d in each school with special reading centers » 
Each team consisned of the readine specialist and a regular teacher at each 
grade level. The tean; services were supported by parents, principals, counse- 
lors, and supervisor. 

Teams engaged in planning, ceaching, and evaluating the reading activities of 
pupils enrolled in the program. In planning, the teams developed reading con- 
tent projecLy fur pupils, modified activities according to the needs of specific 
groups f Dupiis. The special strength and talent of each teacher were Important 
facets f this approach. Teachers wcrked as a team in a defined situation to 
meet the objectives ol project and pupils' needs. 

Testing and Evalu ation - The fol levying three areas were stressed during the 
year in the primary reading evaluation: the affective area, the psychomotor 
area, the reading achievement area. 

Prior to pretesiiiig, .n Ln-service session providing a general overview of the 
program evaluation va& held daring the fall including the following topics: 
Idt-nt if ication and Selection Methods of Enrollees, Pretest Information, Norm- 
referenced Measure.^cHt for Vi^'- and Post testing, Criterion- referenced Measure- 
ment . 

in working ciosel: \/lth the cviii lion team from CTB/McGraw-Hill on the norm- 
referenced and Lne tr iterion-rererenced measurements early in the fall, efforts 
have been geared meet', or hi^s to serve as a liaison contact person in pr viding 
feedback in terms of meeting specific local needs. In working with the 
University consultan t . generax*.y, the same efforts have been portrayed. 

foilowing is a list of in-servxi.e oessions i^hared with the primary teachers: 



In-service ses ions with teachers and reading coordinator in coding the 
PRI relative to taxtbook uoage for skills mastery instruction. 

Ln-ser'/ice sessions periodically upon return of materials from test 
company for clarification and explanation of test results. 

Invited a State Department consultant for teachers to have first-hand 
experience on evaluate un information expected for pupil growth and de- 
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velopueiil. Classroom vjsit.aUci^s aiui a large ^;roup session wer*' iu'Ui 
for .ifie I leaclurs, Mipervisors and principals. Other points oi 
Interests shared were the need to stres.s the aiieetive, ro^;nU've and 
psvchoiaotor needs In evaiualin^; enroil^u-^s during, the year. 

Additional!-. , a session wa.; ..hared with teacl.ors roncernini; class m< ^ter> 
of specific reading objective in terms of Local and school ir.a-acry on a 
percentage basis. 

An interim evaluation conference was held during the middle of the ye.\r 
on the following areas: withdrawals, new enrollees, referral follow-up 
and conflicts, useful screening and measurement devices, suggestions/ 
testing and evaluation. As a result of these interim conferences, a 
greater need as e.<pressed by teachers for first grade appraisal resulted 
in a prepared copy of first-grade language development activities for 
eftec'tive learning and remediation process for reading teachers during 
the middle of the year. 

Finally, an effort to maximize the effectiveness of CTU/McGraw-H i I T s evalua- 
tion goals on nonn-referenced pre- and post test results and cr iter Ion- re feveneed 
measurements has been one of the major goals of the testing and evaluation 
office. Individual needs of the primary teacher varied fror specific evaluative 
needs to methods of individual teferrals. Periodic in-service sessions were 
shared on a need basis as requested by the reading coordinator and other private 
school personnel . 

Two out-jf-state trips to evaluation workshops provided additional information 
for the testing and evaluation office which was shared during the weekly 
coordinators ' meet ings . 

Several psychological tests were given to the primarv stu dents. Spcci f leal 1 v , 
a total of 20 individual tests were administered. 

Kf f ect iveness - 

The results of the pre and post testing as measured by the California Reading 
Test were as follows: 

Pre_Aj/. Post Av. Gain 

Grade I ^ 

Grade 2 .9 2.4 1.5 

Grade 3 1.7 3.0 1.3 

Grade 4 2.3 3.6 1.3 
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AlLtM- havin/ iuv^n LnsL rue l i on in roadir\^; and its related om- 

poncnLs, 70 of ciu> i^tiuUMitis in i;rades l-J who par t i c i pa le in Lho 
iitlo ! <iLtivLlies and services will impi-ove in reatling 0 monlhs as 
measured by the Caiii'ornia Reading TesL. 30 will make at least 6 
months progress . 

1 . j-.ar 1 V K lement ary : 



(he class si'/.e ranged in ai'/.v from 8-13 students per period of 30 
minutes for 3 days per week for 175 days during tiie regular scliot)! 
term. Materials were chosen to help the students progress at their 
ovvTJ speed and ability. These were primarily chosen on their adapt- 
ability to individual instruction. Some examples are: SI\A reading 
lab, .;ames, transparencies, films trips, readiness kits, ^'ountain 
Vailey, Websters Tutoring System and others. The equipment includeo 
Crai.; Readers, overhead projectors, Tach-X, Tach-150A, 150B, record 
playt'rs» tape recorders, language master, etc. 

I .a t e r V. I e me n t a r y : 

Ti)e class si/e rant;ed in si/.e from 10-lA in each session. Kach t lass 
met for 30 minutes per day, 3 days weekly during the regular school 
\ear. The classroom was well equipped with desks, chairs, portable 
carrells, rach-300, -.assette players, listening stations, language 
masters, record player, filmstri.p projector, and other items that 
assist in the ioiiividual tencliLnjj of the student. Materials such as 
Webster I nt(; ma t i ona I TiU orin^ System, Scholastic [nd ivldua I i/.ed Read- 
in* Progra^i, Fountain Valley Teacher Support System and a variety of 
materials not used in the regular classroom were used. T'his is based 
on su})piement in^, rather than supplanting. 

There v/er^' m.iny methods used to stimulate interest in reading. The se- 
ine I uded games, bulletin boards, play productions, local television 
appearance and u\'ny free choices for the students. 

Each student's needs were diagnosed and efforts were made to remedy the 
nee<ls in an Interesting and enjoyable way rather than by boring drills. 
Kach class went on a field trip to the new DeKalb County Library where the 
students were >;iven library cards and encouraged to use the library for 
recreationa 1 reading. 



K. PARTICIPANTS 

In al» Lnstanc(^s the students chosen we not eligible for the regul.«r KMR 
classes and were read in^ below grade lev-^l a.^ sho^\ai 
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by sLandarvl ! .'.oJ it'sts." The ubjt'vt of Liu* stiuU-nt So in ■ placed in Liu* 
licio 1 roa^iliiL pro^jMin was LhaL oL" mjoLlii/, Liioir nocHl^ and improving 
tl^oir roadin'. to a lovol of accu|Mablc por f ormanct* . 

1 . F.a r I y K i o ine iiL a r y . 

The lee-Clark Readiness ['(^sL, California Reading; rests, an<l other 
l>revious test results and teacher recommendations were used to 
determine those students who were reading below L;rade level and 
had not achieved maturity readiness to be able to progress in the 
re^^ular ci ass room. There were 71 students who came Lo the Reading', 
Lab in :4rades 1-3, 22 girls and 49 boys, i.an:.;in^ in aj'.es from 
years. Their general character i.. tics v/ere: 

a. Poor scores on standard i^:ed tests and performing below ^radc 
level in classroom instruction. 

t>. low score on generc'jl standardized [.(). tests both on verbal and 
non-verbal scores . 

c. Poor ^e I f -concept , expectation of poor performance, and ^;eneral 
f rus t rr»t ion . 

d. fypL».al behavior consisted oi discipline problems, irreju^ulnr 
attendance and short attention span. 

Most OL thr students u re erthusiastic at^out the special reading' pro- 
,;rani. They were^ aware of their reading problems and indicated a desire 
to improve their ability to read. The individual iiied instruction pro- 
vidtnl in the lab was what they seemed to n^ed tor personal j;rat i i icat i on 
since, often times, these students have not been made to feel "s|H*cial''. 

Th'j teachers were certified professional classroom teachers with ele- 
mentary education training, and a bac kg refund of experience in tea<.liin>; 
in thtise grades. Both teachers are presently working toward hi;;her 
de;;rees . Kac h has taken special training during the year on individ- 
ualized instruction and teaching elementary reading. New innovations 
and materials were introduced wherever appropriate with excellent re- 
sults. There was one teacher for grades 1-2 aud I teacher for grades 
3-A, both locatea at Forest Avenue School in Tort Payne. Each teacher 
had the responsibility of working with the teachers, parents, and stu- 
dents to raise the student:s* reading level to the maximum potential. 

^ • Lat er E lementary : 

In the later elementary the studeats who v/ere not performing well in 
the regular cl nssroom and had the sam*^ character istics as ttiose in the 
early elementary grades, were chosen. They had poor scores on stan- 
darized tests and were read in,' below grade level by at lc*ast a ;r.'ule, 
and in most instances, more, They had poor scores on the verbal and 
non-verbal standardized mental maturity tests administered all lhrou/,h 
tlieir school years. Certainly, tlie> had acquired a poor self-concept 
and the gen».ral frustration contributed to the discipline proi)letns, 
irregular attendance, and general Indifference toward school. 
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Mo>L oi Liu- sLudrnls, as WiM 1 ) ihv pai^-nLs, wore c.\,\rv ioi a 
•.hn'uo to p»rluii>aLo jn l\w ^|k'. lal u-ailiiii; pro>'.ram. 1'Ik'v in- 
aicalod a knowlodge ol lIum' r ro<i<iinv; wcMknc.^scs an<i <i tlfsirt' to 
♦^t'm(Ml\ t !»• 1 Lu il i v>a , 

iiuTr wt-rt' Lvo tt<KlK-rs in Lhi^ \o\>c\ - om' t t>ac Ium* in lIu 3->'f 
level It Forest Avoniu* School antl one Leather in grade:; !)-() at 
WilUanus Avenue School. In there were three reading leaeher.s. 

'ihe teachers were all pro f ess leua 1 ly eertltleci with a number oi 
year.s exprnence in Ceaehinv; student.-, in this age bracket. 

There were 103 students In grades 4-6 involved in the TiHe i leatl- 
ing program. Sixty-seven boys and girls ranging in age from 
i 0- 1 S years . 

I ' . R[-:iJ\T Kl) COMPONENT 

In addition to the Title I reading teachers in the reading lab the 
aides worked with those students who participated in the program as 
anoLlH r method oT informing, instructing, and motivating. The aides 
helped by re-enforcing the teaching with the, use of the audio-visual 
equipment in the library, duplicating materials for the student's in- 
tlivLtlual use, helping to keep records used in the evaluation and cheek- 
ing objective tesLs given by the teachers. 

In man\ instances tlu* p<irenLs n\ the Title T students carni* to iho 
scho"-»r<is volunteer ai.des to the Title I activities. They helped in 
tl.e individual i e-enforcement neede^d after the teacher had given in- 
struction and had given specific instruction to the volunteer aide as 
to the methcti tv) b( used. Supervision by tlie teacher would insure tliat 
these instructions were carried one. At no time were these people used 
<is prescribers or Leachc^rs. 

\:i American hiducdtion WeeU Open House was lie Id at the schools and parents 
vLsitetl the reading labs. At this time the students demonstrated various 
equipment and -laterials to their parents and the teachers explained the 
program. Anotiier open house was held later in the year with all parents 
and stmients invited to view the re.iding program facilities. 

Reading teachers worked with the i lassroom teachers and parents sharing 
information and ideas in onier to av:hLeve better results with the student-. 
Second and third graders and their teacher appeared on a local television 
production featuring the special reading program. TIk^ students demonstrated 
some of the equipment and told somj of the experienccK they had enjo>ed. The 
expej ience was mo:.i .^forthwhile and the station reported many calls request in^^ 
tin* nature of tiie piogram, etc 

[n-service tr.»ining, was both scheduletl and informal. The coordin<itc>r had 
several in-service training sessions with the teachers <ind aides. T»V' 
principal and regular teachers had informal sess ions*^ antl the aides had 
contie.uous training wi::h the Title I te<ichers. The in-service part tif our 
program wa,s continuous. All personnel members wert^ available at any time 
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tv Jiscwss or issLm in <iu\ way. \Lach i>l Lho LtMchors had pnr t i c i palod 
in t lu' .soM-stiidv for ncc rod it a c i on wiLh Liu* Soutiu^rn AssocLalion o\' 
{\\\{'\*'. and r.nviTsi t ifs . 

V.acU o( Lho ihreo Loculu^rs tiad cMnu'd from 3-9 hours graduate credit 
Ml ^>ubjecL^> related to their work. Some of the subjects were: In- 
dividual i^ed Lnstrui. Lion, prcjram writing, writing objectives and teach- 
in^ elementary reading. 

IjKFKCTTVl-NKSS 

This report is on the following pat;e. 
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Project - Mathematics 

A. Colbc L't Ct^uiity 

B. Wiley S. Adains . ir. Iitlo I (Coordinator 
P.O. ik)>. 270 

Tuscumbia^ Alabama 3:>67-f 
Phone 383-866D 

Delori'S Long, Nile I Supervisor 
. 15ox Z70 

Tuscunibia Alabama 33674 
Phone 383-8663 

C. Objectives - Early Elementary 
Grades One. I'woy and Three 

At the completion ot two sem'^sters ol instruction. 70Z of 
f.he students v/ill have a mathematics grade score on or 
above their actual grade placement as measured by the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests. The students who have 
advanced suf f icieiit ly during the year will be sent back 
to their regular ciass. 

Objectives - Later Elementary 

Grades lour, l-'ive and Six 

At th(^ completion of two semesters of instruction. 707 
ot the students will have a mathematics grade score on or 
above their actual grade placement as measured by he 
Metro|x>l I tan Achievement Tests. 'Ihese students that 
attain suificient progress during the year will be returned 
to their regular class. 

D. Treatment 

Class Size and Organization - The average number of students 
per class was ten. Classes were conducted during the 
regular school day. Early elementary, second and third 
grade students, wont to the classes five days a week for 
approximately 40 minutes daily. The i irst grade students 
attcnd(Ki 3 days a week J or approximately 30 minutes daily. 
Later elementary students, grades four, f^ve and six were 
in classes 40 to 53 minutes daily, five days per week. 

Equipment and Materials - The materials and equipmeJit used 
with each student was determined by his needs. The Staniord 
Diagnostic Arithmetic lesL Level 1 Fonr. X was administered 
to detennjiie mathematical weaknesses of the primary grades. 
Teacher made t:ests and diagnostic tests used with Houghton 
MifMin Modern School Mathematics Structure and Use were 
other instruments used to determine specific mathematirs 
skills which the student needed help in, and the grace 
Q level comprehension. For diagnostic purposes lOr the 
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later e ! fiiu-ti I <n y sludtiils, the- Siaiiiord Diagnostic 

Ar 1 1 iiitit'L 1 c IcsL. Levfl It, Vorn\ X, was used. Individual 

shel ls w{M-(' kept or oach studrMit incli('atin<; skills needed 

sKiM:». Mal^riais were* ust^d ^ r^nn Wouy^ninn Mill I in Company 
which Hieludi'd: Modern School Mailiemai i cs Structure and 
Use, Revised EdiUon i^>72 Modern School Maihemalics 

DidLtnubLic lest" (tor continuous evaluation), placement 
tests, duplicat "^^^ masters overhead visuals. Modern 
Schuo I Matheinat i cs tests 1-6 , Big Px)ok for Kindergarten 
level, workbooks, programmed practice books, cassette 
tapoa , recordings, earphones, charts and filmstrips, 
Manipulative inaterials used v;ere geoboard kits, colored 
centimeter rods, open -end abacus, geometric shapes, 
number lines, concept and skill cards, mathematics games, 
loy coins, traction dominoes, chip trading set, fraction 
bars ciock-o , ma- hematics activity cards (laminated). 
geom(?tric shapes (lanunatcd), flannel board, fractional 
parts, straws fer couritcrs for place value, protractors ,^ 
compasses, and Gro Chart.: Equipnicnt used included 
record players, overhead pro iec tots, filmsLrip projectors, 
tape recorders, tape-cassette and earphones. 

Pa r t i c 1 pan i s 

fk)ys and girls ! rom the first through the sixth grades 
were involved in the mathematics program. The first 
graders were recommended hv teachers and tested 
for el ii;i hi li ty . l-'orty-sour first graders were 

in the program for all year. One first, grade student was 
enrolled lor second semestc^r. Second through sixth grade 
studenLs Lhat were weak in mathematical skills were 
selected for participation by classroom teacher 
reco;mnendat J on , parents, California Achievement lest 
scores, and Met ro}X>i i tan Achievement Tests scores. Thirty 
second grade students, Lhirty-tv;o third grade students, 
thirty-eight lourth grade students, fi( ty-nir^e fifth grade 
students and sixty -oru^ sixth grade students were enrolled 
all year. In lor second semester only were one Cirst 
grader, one second grader, one fifth grader, and two 
sixth graders, 7he Metropolitan Achievement Tests, forms 
V and G v;ere administered for pre arid post tests. For all 
students m ihe Title 1 Mathematics Program, the work in 
the mathematics laboratories supplemented and enhanced the 
regular classroom lessons. The mathematics test and other 
materials were different from materials used by the 
classroom teacher. Ihe Title I mathemat.ics teachers and 
the classroom teachers coordinated their torts. In some 
instances, they worked on the sanie subject areas 
simul tiancous ly using different materials. Six weeks 
evaluat ion reports were sent home to parents concerning 
progresj? that had been made in various mathematical skills 
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i'ive maUicmalics loachvis and l he Tillo i supervisor 
were involved in admunsternig the Lreatment. One ul 
the teachers has a Masters dei^reo. three have Bachelors' 
degrees and one has a C certificate, 'ihe supervisor, 
who has a 'AA' decree, works closely with the teachers 
in planning the instructional program. The supervisor 
plans Che testing progran and compiles all the data for 
evaluat ion , 

Related Com|x>nenC 

In-service training wa:> provided for the mathematics teachers 
and aides at scheduled times during the school term 
t973-74. ihe schedule of the Title 1 In-Service iMeetifigs 
were as I o Hows: 

August 28, 1973 - All Colbert County teachers Colbert 
County High School Leightonv Alabama. 

September 6, 1973 - Pre-Scrvice, Conference Room > Colbert 
County Coard of Education. Tuscumbia Alabama. 

November 3, 1973 - Conierence Room. Colbert County Board 
of Education, i'uscumbia. Alabana. 

December 4. 1973 - Conference Room. Colbert County Hoard 
of Education Tuscumbia, Alabama. 

January 23. 1974 - All Title 1 Mathematics teachers, aides, 
and supervisor met at Colbert Heights Schools Tuscumbia, 
Alabama in the mathematics laboratory wi th consultant. 
Miss Kathy Parroll. Houghton Mifflin Company on uS(^ ot 
Modern School Mathematics, Structure and Use. 

April 24, 1974 - Title I In-Service, Colbert County Board 
ot Education . 

,iuno 6, 1974 - Title I leachersy aides, and supervisor 
met m conlerence room with consultants: 

a. Mrs. Claudia Hardy State Testing Program 

b. Mr. and Mrs. 0. White, Title I and State Testing 
Progran, "Interpretation of new print outs for 
California Achicv^":e:.t: Tests for next school /ear 
1974-757 

Juno 6, 1974 - All Title I mr^themat ics tcjachers submitted 
final evaluation reports at the Colbert County Board ot 
Education, Tuscumbia, Alabama. 
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El led I venoss 

r.rad'^ Oin - l\u' jec t ! vi> was l o h.t/c 7i) ol the studr'Us 

cud o: ill*' ytjj, i"ho Iropol ■ ^ A<> !i i < v < i.m 1 1 • K-sls, 
V uwvv Lovrl ronn V Vva*^ adiiw n i sU^rod to t Ik* ! i rsi ade 
studontsS in Sc-plembor. 1^73. i he ix^st test was ^ivcn m 
May, 1974, Mot rop<.> 1 i tan Achievement iests, i^rnnary I Level 
Konn G. I'may-tour students were tested. TKe average grad 
placement at the ef.d ol the year was 2.2. The raw scores 
showed a gam o£ 34 more items correct on |x^si test than 
pre test lor second semester only, one lirst grader was 
tested.. The pre-tcst Metro|x>litan Achievement !esLs, 
Primer Level, Form F , was given in January, 1974 and 
the post -test, Metro|X)l i tan Achievement IVsts Primary I 
Level, Form G, administered May. 1974 showed a gain of 
cwenty-iivc more items correct on jx^st-test than pre-tesl. 
I*ho grade placement at the end oi the year was 1.7. 



Grades Two and Three - The objective was to have 707'. of 
the students have a mathematics grade score on or above 
their a-tual grade placement as measured by the 
Metropc .tan Achievement Tests, ul the completion o[ one 
or tvv.) semesters of instruction. 307 of the students 
were to advance their capability in mathematics by at 
least two months. ihe second grade students were 
administered the Metropolitan Achievement Tests Primary 
I, Form F. ux September, 1973 and Metroix)litan 
Achievement Tests, Primary II, Form G, were given in 
May, 1974. Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Primary TI 
Form F and Elementary Form G were administered to 
third grade students. In grade two. there were thirty 
students tested Lor all year, showing a one year and 
tour month gain. There were thii ty-iwo third grade 
students tested and showed a gain of one year and two 
m(;nths gain. During second semester, one second grader 
participated with a gam of live months. 



RESUL'IS OF n-S'IlNG 
Mathemat i cs 1 ^ 74 - 74 



Crade 


No . 


Pre 


Pos t 




1 


A '4 


R5I0 


2.2 




2 


30 


1 /-t 


2.8 


1.4 


3 


32 


2/3 




].? 
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Later Elementary 

Grades Four, i- 1 anu Six - iho objective was Lo have 101. 
ai tne students to have a mathematics grade score on or 
above their actual grade placement as measured by the 
Metropolitan AchievemcMit iests. The Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests .,5 pre-test were administered in 
September, 1973 and post-test in May, 1974. The lev 'Is 
given were: 

Fourth grade - Pre-KIementary F, Post Elementary G 
Fifth and Sixth grades - Pre-Intermediate F, Post 
Intermediate G. 

In grade four tor all year, thirty-eight students were 
tested. In grade live lor all year, fifty-nine were 
tested, and one for second semester only. .i grade 
Six for all year, sixty-one were tested, and two students 
participated during second semester only. 

01: the thirty-eight lourth grade students that participated 
in fit^j I Mathematics Classes all year, nineteen made 
substantial gain of 1.5 or more, fifteen made moderate gam 
or' 0,7 - 1.4, and four made 0.6 months gain or less. 

Of the fifty-nine fifth grade students, twenty-one made sub 
stantiai gain of 1.5 or more, tv;enty-nine made moderate 
gain of 0.7 - 1.4, and nine made gain of 0.6 months or less 
IXiring second semester only, the one student made moderate 
earn of 0.7 - 1.4. 

01 the Sixty-one sixth grade students that participated 
in litle 1 Mathematics classes, seventeen made substantial 
gain of 1.5 or more, twenty -four made moderate gain of 0.7 
1.4, and twenty made gain of 0.6 or less. During second 
semester only, of the two sixth graders that were tested, 
one made substantial gain of 1.5 or more and one made 
moderate gain of 0.7 - 1.4. 



TESTING RESULTS 



Grade 



No* 



Pre 



Post 



Gain 



4 
5 
6 



38 
59 
61 



2.8 
3.8 
4.4 



4.4 
5.1 
5.5 



1.6 
1.3 
1.1 
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Summary of progress tor mathematics in erade placement 
for second tiirou^h sixlh ).'racios- 

^t^Mll the tut a! o\ 2/0 .stuclfiils euL oiled all year nx Title 
I mithom^Uics classes, ^eveaty - three mad^^ substantial 
progress? oi l.^ or more ^rade placement, one-hundred and 
eleven made moderate ^am oi 0.7 - 1.4, and thirty-six 
made little ^aip oi 0.6 or le«^« 

From our study this year, 1973-74, it reveals thai 33.1"' 
made subs La'i t in I g^in ol 0.7 - 1.4 and 16.3 made little 
gain ot 0.6 months or less. 



Total Number Students 220 
All Year Mathematics 2nd - 6th Grades 

Gain in Title I Mathematics 

Classes, 1973-74 
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90 

O'h^rt urJ " I'oarM of IJucati^^r 

uohr; Cra^nn^., Titlo T '^oonii r^t r;r- 
Cairth nso Ar.n^x 

v^irs for stUvionts rarticipatinf Mno prc^prar th«? ont i ro -^^cnoJ-utic 
'"nr -md ^t.'^ r«^"^th ^'>in for ^^ic'^ '"^t in tho rrofr^'^ for r>tntirrts 
pirlicipaMnr >*s^> thar nine- rro^'t: 3. 

TrpatnK'Pt : 

CiaSo 3i2e war> - to ]h stuMo^Hs per ol'i--:?.* Classiv-orn (^rranizr-t : .^n v:a3 
flexiblo, inaiviiua' stu-ionto .ip-s^ 3, tab:-^ f^or proup wori and aroas 
f c r te'ichor-puj Ti or pairs of stMi^^^o to vAr>* 

Fqu: ppent an^i rit^^riTis useo wf ro a 3 fellow: 

\. A carous-. f 1 i.sh-rath prorra- >a3 us(?'i with rrc!:p part i c Ipat Ic n. 
V. A f]anr-l Icani with rr^orr^tric -haroG, crjocts, basic rath sirn?, 

Mimbt^r lir^\ and fracticnaJ mrt.> was us^ : "n rro\^rs. 

L^vel vjor^ zooVj m^vo assirrod . usf^l throuphcut th*^ prorran. 

>!LTieof rarh*>'i work sheets worp us^d for rci nf orcon-ent of skills* 

uoninocs cf two cojors wore usr : to toacn aidit^oi ana oubtraction 

facts* 

f* F3ash-natn cariis wore? used '.pi' viduall^^ in pairc or rroups of 
thre^i, as needed t(. stronrth*^*^ ' r as ^'t-eied for rc^-edial work* 
A tared interrrodiatc rath prrrran was used, f'-r varj<^ty in intr«.vi\;c1nr 
rev. concepts and as a revi ow* 

.;oii~tcacr : rp arithretir: boc- s wer-,* usod f <: r in;jv\:mi work* 

^evlc^s used to stiruiate part icipa -its wcrn nath pan^^'S, rwardG, and 
jrrai sp* 

Ciissos varied in l-.;npth fror 3"^ ^ :0nin*:te3 oiob la^, five da-s p-r 
v/ooV, 3^ weeks durinr the mrular school t'-nr* Oue to late fundirr, 
some schools liacl only an 1'' woeV m*-'. prcrrar* 

Farticipants were select^a bv ti r^^pular classroor teachers fron: th(^ 
s*cw learners andi unlorachi .v^rs ':r tneir class* ' h^^ Txlir. T teacher 
pave each participar.t the California Achievprpert V-i'-J-^ T^st to ietprrrire 
if they were elipible for the Ti! T class* 

Th^ Title ~ st rf; cor^.sist'-d of d-rr^^p teachers, thr- r.ajrrity havinp had 
previous experience as Tit^e I te-^chers* Their finct'cn an-j responsibility 
xvas to pive individual instruction in rath to ench .>tt:]oJii assipned to 
their cJ^ss* 

In-sei^ice traip.inr for staff remb'^rs consisted uf i ; ro-schooj W(;rl'- 
shop and ninthly neetlnrs >f Titl^^ T tpa..hers* 
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lor Co!tnt 



nLnjty-.i.;M percent increased their level of performance one or 
ni.>ro stiniuos. One or loss tha-^ one-half percent advanced six 
^Lanj-Hcft, sov'wii or Lhrco percent advanced five stanines, thirty- 
fivo or fourteen percent advanced four stanines, seventy-eight 
or tliirty-Lwo percent achieved three stanines, ei,;hty-four or 
lhirt\-ruiir p.TCont improved two stanines and thirty-five or four- 
u.on ps?i out /ance l oae sta\inc. One or less tlian one-half p'^r- 
c-Mit s'lo.v'.Ki i;u,)rovement in three concept areas of the test, two or 
one p'-:>rcent made improvement in two areas, while two or one percent 
sho.v^id. litt'o or no pro,i;ress. 

riic L'valuation of these pupils by teachers "'.n the affective domain 
mdicaied that vit the b3ginnin^ of the year ten percent rated ^;ood, 
lw<.nly-nine p?rcunt average, forty-one percent fair, and twenty per- 
cent pojr. At the end of the year the rating hid changed to fifty-fo. 
pjrit-nt ;ooi, thirty-six percent average, nine percent fair and none < 
td\jn had a poor rating. 

liu> lost data reflected that we exceeded our objective which is e^i- 
d?nco that this program vas effective. 
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Rarly rieraent^^ry 
Bosh'emor City Sc^v^ >ls 



A , 1) o ^; s t» tne r City S uho o I 3 

Hop.nii* Nicholson 

A12 Norih IJth Strca 

f>,',^^,.nie.r, AJabino MOV.) 

^- ^ ^5' ^- J e c t j ve s - 

1. Given stand ird L::v^d pre- and postl'ists of reading achievement, iramatur 
'^L»st graders will nuKe 1.2 year's pra^icss; 70% of the pupils in grade 
l\ 3, :n\d whu wi^ro not ready t") read jn the pretest or who were experie 
reading difficultieb wii! show an increase in their rate of growth of at 
1.2 year's pro^^reys; 20% will make .8 month's progress. 

i'up^Ls bt iwed nie Tlciti 1 Primary reading program were a year or m 
b*-ljw --aiding gr.:de level. those pupils needed individualized instructio 
*n reading, improved attitude tov;ard self and school, and enriching exper 
in reading. 

D . Tr e a t m*. nl - 

Tiio. ructivnia] Activit^c^. Design: Programmed individualized reading instr 
provided op^c rLup.lt ies for pupils to progress aL a pace that was appropri 
for their own learning abilities. 

A diagnoi^tic/prescr iptive appiToa^h. tailored to pupils reading abilities, 
nes'^?s, and learnin;,; styles, provided immediate positive reinforcement fo 
'V.c.ces::. of the proeram. Computerized printouts v/ere correlated with read 
activities and were useful for diagnosing specific skill weaknesses. 

CitaLivr aranaticb. chornl reading, language experience stories, and vari 
miilt i-ot'nsorv a tivJiLea provided enrichment plus background experiences 
specific readirg skills. 'leacher/pupil-made reading games allowed for ma 
interesting humanistic interactions between the teacher and pupils. 

rt,v ai.tivitles p<:r.itted each pupil to progress as rapidly as he could, m 
i'lg basic skills before' proceeding to more complex concepts. 

The program w is ^; ructured so ih.at teacher and pupil stayed on a "task'' d 
related to objuc^i'/es. Motivational techniques were built into the progr 
which ini^luded ccncrele rewards. Incse rewards served both as a means of 
forcin^^, and evaluating the reading skills taught. 

E. Pupils identified fur jjart Uipatlun in the program were pre tested in ear 
September, 1973 , and post ter,toc in May, 1974. Cumulative records, teach 
j'ldgiTient, and in^"ormal reading measurements were of major significance in 

lu.. t i'^n cf ruDi':;. In L rrven t i tests were administered at various lev 
of progress. 

So 
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XIV. Sunmuiry of Title I P>-ograms 

A. I'ru.sclujol : Th ir ty - f our IJilA's h-id preschool under Title I 
during the re^',ular lerri for 9 months. The participants 
were tentatively identified by Headstart records, economic 
btalus, records of siblings ^iho had been unsuccessful jn 
school ininiaturi ty » etc. Then, each of the prospecitive 
participants was tested. Tlie tests used were Metropolitan 
Readiness, Murpliy -IXirre 11 , Peabody Picture Vocabulary, Drav; 
A -Man, Yang Ho Behavior Maturity Scale, Harrison -Stroud Rea 
Readiness Profiles, Scott Foresman Initial Survey Test, Lee 
Clark Readiness, Boohm Test of Basic Skills and California 
Test of Basic Experiences. 

The children who rated below the fiftieth percentile or 
the fifth stanine were selected first with others up to 
the sixtieth percentile being accepted on a space available 
basis. Some LEA's gave only the general concepts or langua 
pr of the tests to identify the children and gave the oth 
par. J after they were in the program. The programs were 
reported as successful. Since some reported in raw scores, 
others in stanines and others in percentiles, an average sc 
was not available for all. Tlie scores which could be group 
are in the section on testing. 

B. Elementary: ihe elementary programs consisted of reading 
in 124 of the participating LEA*s reading and math in sixt}) 
seven LEA's and of 73 special education classes. 

Two LEA*s called their programs basic skills and communi- 
carion skills (rather than reading and mathematics) which 
included language arts and other skills needed. One small 
IHA used the Title I allocation for a preschool program. 
Test scores are in the section on testing. 

ocrvices consisted of teacher aides, social services, 
counseling and testing, health services, psychological, etc 
These services helped to involve parents and to reduce abs€ 
teei sm, 

C. Secondary: Reading and mathematics were the main instructi 
activities condut^tfed in secondary grades for eligible Title 
participants. The activities were more concentrated in the 
high school grades (7-9). Supportive services included tea 
aides, social services, counseling and testing, health ser\ 
(medical and dental) and psychological services when needed 
One LEA had night classes in all academic areas in a dropoi: 
program. 
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NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL PARTICIPATION 



A. Did non-public schools participate in Title I? Yes 12 N o II: 

B. If private school children participated in your Title 1 proje^ 
check types of project . 



12 


1. 


During regular school year. 




O 

C • 


During regular school year and 


1 


3. 


Sununer 


12 


4- 


On non-public school grounds 


1 


5. 


On public school grounds 




6. 


Other 



C. Write a brief summary of the participation. Be specific abou 
what was done • 

Seven of the LEA's provided teachers during the regular t 
One LEA provided seven teachers and seven aides for the n 
public schools. Six others supplied a teacher on a part- 
time basis. In one LEA, the Title I eligible children we 
transported to a public school for one hour per day, Thi 
was not satisfactory, so the practice was stopped in Nove 
ber at the request of the non -public school. 

When it was not feasible to supply a teacher, personnel f 
the LEA*s helped the non-public school ^taff identify eli 
children, plan and implement Title I activities. The LEA 
then provided supportive services sucn as nurses, testing 
social workers and supervisors. They also provided some 
supplies, materials, and Title I in-ser^'ice training. 
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opH^UTioN a::;) ^LiiVicrs 

The TiLlo 1 'TO ',ram in Al.ii-'ama ; .i*imiru\sLcrC:d from the static 
levoi Lliroui^li Lhc Divisiun ol AJministrnti on and Finance by Li 
Federal Programs Section. The i'itie T staff consisted of the 
state coordinator, assistant state coordinator, four educatioi 
specialists, a mathematics specialist, a reading specialist, 
an evaluation specialist, a statistician, an accountant, accoi 
clerks and clerk stenographers. 

The staff worked with the LFJ\s in individual conferences, are< 
and statewide conferences and by telephone • An attempt was m< 
to involve the LEi^s in the planning of ail conferences. The 
5.taff also invited the LELrV^s to come in on several occasions t< 
make recomniendations to the SEIA about improving SEA service t( 
the LEAb. 

Some of the SFA Title I meetings involvinj^ LEA representatives 
during 1974 v;ere as follows: 



July 30 
July 30 
Au^jUSt I Si 2 
August 31 
September 27 
October 
November 8 
November 28 
December 13 
January 9 
January 23 
February 20 
February !?8 
March 20 
March 22 
March 26 
March 30 
April 2 
April 10 
April 11 
April 16-17 
April 16 
April 18 
April 19 
.\Dril 24 
\nril 2> 
Ar-rn 26 



Educational Program Auditing 
Needs Assessment 
School Olficc Personnel 
Project VISIT 
Project VISIT 
Title r LejL^islation 

Statewide conference for LEA Coordincitoi 
Needs Assessment 
Needs Assessment 

Compensatory Conference Planning Meetinj 

Statewide conference on federal funds 

Area Conference on Evaluation 

Area Conference on Evaluation 

Area Conference on Evaluation 

Area Conference on Evaluation 

Area Conference on Evaluation 

Needs Assessment 

Area Conference on Evaluation 

Area Conference on Evaluation 

Needs Assessment" 

litlo I training conference 

Area Conference on Evaluation 

CPIR V/orkshop 

Arra Confer^mce on Ter-t ing and DiagnosLi 
Area Confennce on Testing and Diagnosii 
Area Ccnifcrence en T'-.t !:ig nnd Oiagin>.sir 
ArcM Confennre on ' sling and l)irj);nosii 
Needs Assei^smc^it 




•^r^^-^n Cc^unt." I'onrl of 'ducat i^^r^ 

John Hra'^^arr., Titlo T Coo}\ii r-^t 
Cai rt h '»i '/O Armey 

Th*^ orj^ctiv(> r lat^r i i '^n'rrt'> r^t^-^ vns av^MMr^ ra:r. ox"^ 1.? 

v.'irs for stuaonls rart.i ci p'tt i y^^r^^' tht^ ontiro TchoJaJtic 
*''nr nnd cr.'' r^^th r-^ir^. for «^aoh -^-^^tr thr? rrorrar for 3tu(ifnt'"> 
p-'irtici pat inr i^'ss thar nine- rro'^t! 3. 

TreatriKT t : 

Class aiz- war, - to j stU'i^-^ts per -''!.>s. Classr.'orn urpanizi t i -jn was 
flexiWo, inaiviiua' stu-icnto .ir-^' 3, ib:-3 for f roup wori and areas 
fcr teach^r-puj I or p^airo of stsl^'^^s tc) v/rr'-. 

Equipment an,l ntf^rinls vs^m wr-ro ai follow: 

\. A carcu3'-i f . ishn^ath prorra- >'i3 used with rrcup paii: i'c ipat ic 
V. A flann^d toard with r^oir^tr:c -^/naros, crjoots, basic rath oirn?, 

i.ambor ]ip^>, and fractic-naJ mrto was us^: In rroiips. 

Level wor^cooki v/^ro assirrod . \:r>f>d throur^^'-ut the rrorr'in. 
L '^imeofrarK'vi work sheets were 'i^'-^d for reinforcen^ent of sUiils. 

uoninocs cf twu colors wore usr . tc teacn a;ditioi ana subtraction 

facts. 

r. F]ash-f^atn canis wen; used ! p i ! v ".(iual l-"- ixi pairs or rroups of 
threes as nceciei to strenrth-- -r is ^^t-eded for re:r»-dia!I worl'* 
A tared intenrodiate rath prr-rrar was use.l for v:)ri'>ty In introtiucin 
nov. concepts anci as a reviev;. 

.^oli-tcacr , rr 'irithrr^t'io bo. • s wer*: used fcr inavivlual work. 

^evlc'^s used to stiruiate parti'^ipants were rath pan^-s, rewards, and 
prai se. 

Cinssos varied in i';nrlh fror 3') ^Onirr-.tcs mch la-, five d'}*'S p-r 
v;t',eV, weeks durinr the ror'd\ir^ 3>-hool terrr. Due to late fundinr, 
some schools hid oniy an 1^'^ wo^''- rr-/ r^crrar. 

Farticipants were selected bv tl r^^rular classroor teachers frorr. thr 
s'cw learners and uniorachi evens w tne^r cla3S. h'^ Title T teacher 
^^ave each partiripard the California Achi overrent Tf^st to iet^^rrriire 

if they were elirible for the Ti^ T class. 

?h^« Title st-iff consist-d of dern-'e teachers, the r/ijcTity havinr had ^ 
previous experience as Tit^o I touchers. Their furct^cn anu respc^nsihal i 
was to rive individual instruction in rrath to each stuient assirneci to 
their cJ-^ss. 

in--sei^ice traininr for staff rrujr.b^«ns consisted uf a ; re-school worV" 
shop and r^onthly neetlnrs ^f Titl^^ 1 t^^-^chers. 
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ABSTEACT 

This Alabama State Annual Evaluation Eeport on 
programs, projects, services and activities funded in whole or in 
part under Title I of the 1965 Elementary Secondary Education Act for 
Fisca^ Year 1974 (FY74) is organized into three parts. Part One is 
organized into an "Introduction" and 15 sub-sections discussing the 
following topics respectively: statistics for 1974, operations and 
services, dissemination, evaluation, major problem areas, 
interrelationship of Title I with other federal programs, non-public 
schools, general evaluation of the projects, changes in program 
approval, other Title I activities, teacher training, parent and 
community involvement, advisory councils, number of years 
participants were in Title I programs before 1974 and summary of 
Title I programs. Part Two discusses "The Testing Program (Eesults by 
Subject and Grade)". Part Three comprises "Special Eeports and Case 
Studies". This report follows the state format for evaluation 
reporting. It was prepared by the evaluation consultant. The unit 
within the State Department of Education responsible for the 
administration of Title I is the Division of Administration and 
Finance. With the approval of this department, the federal programs 
coordinator, the state coordinator and consultants administer the 
Title I program. (JM) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Fiscal year 1974 v/as the ninth year in which federal funds v/ere 
used to meet the special needs of the educationally disadvanta<;eU 
children in Alabama. The funds provided by Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) were allocated to one hundred 
twenty- five (125) county and city school systems (LEA's) - 

The Title I program of 1974 was the result of the evolution 
of a program from the 1965 idea of "providing anything you have 
never had before" to careful consideration of the identified special 
reeds of fewer children. Each year the programs have shifted more 
and more Irom a remedial program to a preventive program, beginning 
with preschool in many systens. 

Definite stress was placed not only upon the assessment of 
educational deprivation but also upon the preparation of meaningful 
behavioral and performance objectives to meet the assessed priority 
needs - 

The uncertainty of Title I funding from year to year makes 
teacher contract renewal unpredictable. This has caused many teachers 
Lo ask for a transfer out of federal programs. Thus, extensive train- 
ing of new teachers must be done each year. The extent of the 
personnel turn- over definitely affects the effectiveness of the 
programs * 

Amendments to the ESEA provided special funds for the education 
of the children of migrant agricultural workers, children residing 



ill state- operated or supportod schools for the handicapped and chiidrou 
in institutions for die neglected and delinquent. Evaluation reports 
Cor those programs are under separate cover. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TITLE I FUNDS 
1974 



Local Agencies (Part A) 
(Part C) 

Institutions for Flandicapped 

Institutions for Delinquent 

Migrant Education 

State Administrative (Includes 

1973 Impounded Funds 

Local Agencies (Part A) 
Local Agencies (Part C) 



$ 34,549,166 
1 ,592,071 
633,507 
199,129 
694,053 

Part C) 377,245 

5,707,968, 
1,19 3,291 
$ 44,946,430 



Local Agencies (Part A) 

Funds Budgeted for Capital Outlay 

in 1974 (Included in above amount) 



Buildings and Remodeling $ 15,230 

instructional Equipment 333,244 
All Other Equipment 8,956 

$ 357,430 
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ririK [ STAFF POSITIONS IN 197A 



title : , ESI:A 

r 19 / ^ 

Koi;u jar Summor 

PROTECT STAFF TICRM VlLWn 

Class 1 ^1 car i ca of Assik'^nnient 

Teachin'^ - Kindergarten 271 355 

Teac'nin^^ - Elementary l,vS19,5 2,17'f 

ieachin^; - Secondary 278 429 

reaching - Handicapped 73 48 

Teacher Aide i.,411,5 1,210 

Librarian 3 49 

Librarian Aide 2 'j 

Supervision , ^6,5 52,5 

Direction and Management (Admin.) 96,5 118.5 

Counseling; 50 35 

Psycholo^ist - 1 

Tcstinu 37 30 

Social Work 15 7 

Attendance 20 5 

N^urse- ^0 

physician- 1 ^ 

Dental Hygenist- 1 ^ 

Clerical 100 100 

Other 1^4,5 480/) 

Some of the non-teaching staff may have been under contract for servicos 
as needecL 
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TNS TR U CT ION Al . ACT IV IT lES 

in 

1974 



INSTOUCTIQNAL ACTIVITIES 

Business Education 

English - Reading 

English - Other Language 
Arts 

Home Economics (Personal 
Development) 

Mathematics 

Natural Science -'^ 

Social Science 

Special Activities for 
Handicapped 

Kindergarten 

Other Activities (ITV, 
Speech, etc.) 



REGULAR TERM 

Number of 
lea's 

1 

124 
2 



1 
74 
3 
2 

16 
33 



Number of 
Children 

75 

110,774 
2,045 

100 
53,278 
1,330 
1,305 

2,084 
5,730 

22,038 



Amount 
Allocated 

$ 4,000 

10,071,275 

83,617 

9,000 
3,348,623 
54,987 
46,000 

343,044 
1,877,999 

1,198,747 



Night classes in a dropout program 

•'wv Classes for dropouts, NYC or in LEA's with a heavy concentration of 
deprived children 
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SnPPOKTiVK SEKV iCKS 
In 
1974 
REGriAR TERM 



SITPORTIVE SERVrCES 

Alt endance 
Cloth ini; 
Food 

nil L d a nc e Co u n s e 1 i n '\ 
Teacher Aide*^- 

Health - Medical and rental 

f.i brary 

Psycho lo^i cal 

Social Work 

Speech Therapy 

Tr an s p or t a t i on ' ' - 

Special Services for 
Handicapped - • •* 

Other Services 



Numher of 
LEA^i; 

18 

1 

5 
17 
92 
36 

5 

2 

8 

1 
13 

1 

24 



Number of 
Children 

21,635 

300 

620 

24,865 

9/, 026 

45,411 

9,037 

1,3>3 

10,973 

1,275 

8, 131 

125 

64,766 



Amount 
Al I ocated 

$155,617 

I ,400 

5,991 

510,S63 

2,50 7, S51 

395, 136 

20, 137 

19,903 

104,856 

18,300 

39,957 

600 
37H, i')4 



Snacks and food services not reimbursable under l^SDA. 
-•;^v j'rauspor tat i on for Title I pre-school children. 
'-'^'•^ Glasses for ciuldrcn in the Special Education classes 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 
Summer 1974 



IXS IKUCTIONAL ACTiVTTIBS 


Number of 
LEA * s 


Number of 
Chi Idren 


A 'lorjit 
A 1 lor.Uiui 


Business Education 


1 


110 


S 2,0 )(> 


(\ilLural Enrichment 


0 


0 


0 


English - Reading 


70 


50,929 


1,728,897 


English - Speech 


1 


1, 100 


17,'y)0 


English - Other Language Arts 


1 


1,357 


28,000 


Mathematics 


48 


40,816 


905,550 


Natural Science 


5 


8,647 


110,932 


Social Science 


7 


12,910 


144,392 


Special Activities for 
Hand icapped 


4 


689 


43,924 


Kindergarten 


56 


9,086 


645,475 


Other Activities 


3 


548 


25,790 


SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 
Summer 1974 




SUPPORTIVE SEPVICTilS 


Number of 
lea's 


Number of 
Children 


Amount 
Allocated 


Attendance 


5 


2,760 


$ 8,650 


Food V,- 


10 


6,613 


31 ,350 


r;ui dance Counseling 


8 


11,681 


•^9,309 


Teacher Aides 


56 


39,920 


414,806 


Health - Medical and Dental 


14 


8,546 


39,^82 


l,ii>rary 


7 


13,174 


52,'nS7 


Social Work 


3 


6,105 


3 , 9 ! 8 


Speecli 'Iherapy 


2 


2,205 


3, 760 


! ran sport a t i on 


42 


34,011 


e2i ,^*4i 


Other Services 


20 


29,377 


51, 7V/ 


^'^ Snacks and food services not 


reimbursable 


under USDA. 
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m ndJition to thv workshops and conlerences, the SEA Title I 
staff gave assistance through individual conferences, tclephc o 
conlerences and visits to the LEAs, During the year, the 
following reviews were madc-i: 

129 Administrative Reviews 
49 Accounting Reviews 
26 Evaluation Reviews 
65 Instructional Reviews 

Every request for special visits was honored. The SEA Title I 
staff helped with planning sessions, in-service training pro- 
grams for parents^ etc. No data processing service was fur- 
nished except test r^^'^lts from the state testing program in 
the fourth, eighth an^ tenth grades. A print- out which supplied 
percentile ranks and total grade placement means was furnished 
to each system. Plans were made during the year to supply 
additional testing service, including item analysis, and training 
in diagnosing and prescribing. First results of this service will 
be described in FY 1975 evaluation report. 
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Dis'^om i nat i on 

DisseminaL ion of mformatiori about j^roi^rams \<av> voi'v succos . 
tiiLly doiU' on 1974. I!i?J)t LEAVs had excellent oxhibitJ^ at the 
Alabania Education Associat iOii (AEA) annual convention in Birmingham, 
Alabama. Brocliures and otht r materials \''iro. displayed and distributed 
by the LVA exhibitors. 

The Alabama State Department of Education (SDE), the Alabama 
Association of School Administrators (AASA) , and the Alabama Education 
Study Commission (ACSC) , cooperatively sponsored Project VIPIT (View 
Innovative Schools in Transition) as a method of disseminating inCor- 
mat ion about exemplary education programs in Alabama. After an mitral 
TiK-eting bet' ,n^n SDE and AASA representative?^, a committee was appointed 
to coordinate the project. 

The committee outlined the following steps for the project: 

I., Identify exemplary educational programs in Alabama. 

2. Select the systems to be included as visitors. 

3. Develop a 1 is^: of recommended procedures to be followed 
during a visit. 

4. Coordinate the visits- 

5. Evaluate the project. 

It was decided to include all systems that had a nev superintendent 
either during the 1972-73 or 1973-74 school year. The remaining svstems 
were selected so as to assuru a near representative sample on the basis 
of: (1) geographic locations, (2) sir.e, and (3) city and county 
syt "ems . 

This resulted m a list of 34 systems be invited to participate, 
' leiL; ro-sogned b\ the stc^te superintendent of education, a represen- 
tative of the Alabama Association of School Administrators and a repre- 
sentative of the Alabama Education Study Commission was sent to the 
super i ntvadcut-- of the 3^^ identified systems inviting them to particii>ate 
in Project VISIT. Attached to the letter of invitation was a return form 
for their r<=*sponse with spaces provided for indicating their choice of 
tl\e type program which they would like to visit. 

Of the 34 systems invited, 21 indicated a desire to participate. 

Forms wer^.^ sent to SDK consultants and to AE.SC represen t<it i ves re- 
questing that they recommend school programs to be visited. The responses 
were used to develop a list of schools to be visited. The school pro- 
grams to be visited by the various svstems were selected from this list 
on the basis of indicated choice and proximity to the visitors. 
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(Vu <' • ',t>()l soriOv^i systt.*Pi wa - solocLed to htj visited, 
a U'Llcr ^tMii to tiu' s'lpc'i'i'ntendent asking Lliat a Learn oi' 
visitor,, illovt'd to visit ♦ -'^ form v;as at:Lached for their 
response roqiuv^tmj; a choice of dates for a visit:. 

By pcans of t:elenhonc calls, dat:es were mutually agreed 
upon bv the visitors and the system being visited. Written con- 
firmation uat> sent to the visiting system along with the appro- 
priate numbers of the following materials, forms,*and instructions: 

1. how To Have A Successful VISIT. 

2 . Project VISIT Evaluation . 

3 • Statement of Official Travel, 

4 . Statement of Expenses for ESE A, Title III, Project VISIT. 

Written confirmation along with Accomodating Your Visitors was 
also sent to the systems being visited. 

Visitors were reimbursed individually for mileage and per diem 
while the school systems were reimbursed for any substitute teachers 
hired to replace visiting teachers. The cost for mileage and sub- 
stitute teachers was $2, 841- 74* 

Each visitor was asked to fill out and return a copy of the 
evaluation form. A total of 107 of these were returned. A large 
percentage of the replies was favorable with accompanying requests 
for continuing and expanding Project VISIT in 1975. As a result 
of this project, the dissemination among LEA ' s increased. 

*These forms are available upon request. 
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i)j sso" UKU i<>i bv Lhi' lira's was domi in Liie lollowing ways: 
I. IJi i;)in Iht.' lea's 
(lonluronccs 

iraining sessions, v/orkshops 

Wr^'tten matter ('reports, news releases) 

Oli.or-Personal contacts, visits, telephone calls 

Study and discussion groups (Eaculty, parents) 

Consultant service, guidance counselor 

Displays at fairs and educational conferences 

Test scores dishributed to supervisors and teachers 

Many LEA's have worked up study guides and courses of 

study with in-service groups. 
Paro.nt Advisory Council 

2* To other a^^enc ies : 

f^ress , radio, TV 

Publications - Letters, reports, announcements 
Open house 

Filris and video tapes 

Tal!:s to civic clubs and other local organizations 
Adult Basic Education classes 

3. To state agency: 

Written reports 

Pic Lures , f i Inis , brochures 

Visits, telephone calls 

Exhibits of projects at the Alabaina Education Association 
(Convent ion 

Disseminal i or by the SEA was done in the following ways: 

1. To IJ-A's 

Area conferences 
Personal conferences 
Admj nistrative memoranda 

Copies of materials sent from the U.S.O.E, 
Copies of state evaluation reports 

Copies of various evaluation reports from other states 
Reprints of materials received from LEA ' s and other states 
Programs presented to civic groups, faculties, parent groups 
and other organizations, 

2* To the public 

Kcv/s re leases 
Di splays 

Talks to various organizations 
Publications 

16 
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DISSEMLNAflO:, 01' PRCXJECT fNTO RiWION AND DATA 

The methods used by one hundred twenty -five (125) IJ^A's to dis- 
seminate inOormalioii to the conuuunity and to others concerned 
about Title I activities arc listed below with the numbers of 
lea's who used the various methods. 



a. 94 News releases and feature stories in the press 

b, 53 Presentation of information and data via radio 
c« 21 Special radio coverage of the project 

d. 11 Presentation of information and data on television 

^. 9 Special television coverage of the project 

f . 82 Newsletters to staff members 

g. 114 Presentation of information and data in staff meetings 

h. 1 10 PTA meetings 

i. 85 Presentation of information and data in public meetings 

and community groups 
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j • 34 Brochures or pamphlets 

5Q Conducted tours 

^* 1Q3 Open house 

5 F.iblications for professional journals (for example, AEA 
or NEA magazines) 

33 Publications for local community distribution 

o, 25 Descriptive reports sent to other schools in the state 

P* 36 Descriptive reports sent to Superintendent of Public Instruction 



109 In-service training (workshops, seminars, etc.) conducted 
for Title I staff and non -Title I staff 

87 Copies of evaluation report 

102 (1) To professional staff 

102 (2) To principals of Title I schools 

100 (3) To advisory council 

10 (4) Other To local Board of Education 

24 Other (Specify) AEA Exhibits, newsletters to parents, 

local displays . . 
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in. I'VAI i:ATI(V, 

An t'valiKHiou wiinat for reporiLii was ^;{vc'n to the LEA's in 
Juno 19/4. This enabled th^^ LKA's to know what was expected 
for ovaUriLion report in', before project applications were 
written. They were also able to duplicate materials which 
could 'oe \seci as part oi' the pre-service trai^nini; of Title I 
leacliers . rThe evaluation format for reportinj.^, is available 
upon reques t . ) 

This state evaluation report is being prepared to meet USOE 
requireT;ent:3 and for d LssemLnati on . Those involved in pre- 
paring the report are the Title I coordinator, evaluation 
specLalist, statistic ian, accountant, education specialists, 
when thev were available, and typists. The report is a com- 
pilation of information supplied by the LEA's and of SEA 
Title T arclvities. Copies of the report will be mailed to 
the V, S, Office of Education, all other states and LEA super- 
intendents and coordinators. Other copies are disseminated 
upon request. 

Ei^ht area conferences were held by the SEA evaluation specialist 
for discussion of evaluation procedures. Two hunuieu fifty- chree 
(2S3) ],EA representatives attended the conferences. New LEA coor- 
dinators and/or evaluators were helped in individual conferences 
or by l e lephone . 

Twenty-six evaluation reviews were made of LEA programs. The 
state review form was used for the reviews. All noted exceptions 
and recommendations were written to the LEA superintendent with a 
request for a reply. The evaluation review form is included. 

On the local level, much of the iuservice training was directed 
toward testin:, diagnosing needs and prescribing. Reading and 
mathe'nat ICS objectives and checklists were used by many of the 
tea^.hers. In some LEA's there ^-'as i-^ttlo continuity in the pro- 
grams. Tb.-^ uncertainty of funding caused a gr'^^*" turnover in 
Title [ teachers. This meant more training of teachers in the 
areas mentioned above. 
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Siai»-' of Alabama 

Division oi AdiiLinis L ration and Finance 



Li 



'::?k«:k siii-kt for evaluation kkview 
:itlo 1, P. L. 89-10 

iU:i uiii be markoL with a *'yiiS^\ "no" or "NA" (not applicable). All marks 
^ i ' lo' wiii be oxpiaineJ in writing. 

. M_ ^DATE 

Superintendent Coordinator 

YES NO 

L An analysis o£ last year's evaluation report was presented to: 

a. The Board of Education 

b. ("Central office administrators and the principals involved in 

Title I. 

c. Fersonual on Title I payroll (excluding b. above) 

d. Parent Advisory council 

2. Copies of the last evaluation report were offered to the parent 

advisory council. 

3. A copy of the last annual evaluation is on file in the Title I 
Coordinator's office. 

A. Title I test answer sheets for three years are on file in the 

Title I Coordinator's office or principal's office, 

5. Pre and post test scores for participating children who were in 
the program last year are on file. 

6. Provisions are made for interim testing during the year. 

7. IM ins have been made for changes in the procedures and/or objec- 

{ivos if changes are indicated by the testing. 

8. litie I testers and/or evaluators are being utilized properly. 

9. The Title I Coordinator made a preliminary evaluation review 
prior to the SDE evaluation review. 



Effective: September iO, 1973 Revised: September 10, 1973 
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State of Alabama 

Division of Administration and Finance 
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CHECK SHEET FOR EVALUATION REVIEW 
(Cont'd) 

YES m 

10. Kach Title I teacher has a folder for each participating child 
whhii contains saraples of his work. 



11. Each Title I teacher has a confidential folder for each class 
period containing. . . 

a. A list of the names of the children in the class with pre- 
test scores. 



b. A diagnosis of each participating child's academic needs 
and planned procedures to meet the needs. 



12. Earn Title I teacher has a copy of the project objectives re- 
lating to her assignment. 



13. Each Title I teacher has written objectives which are being 
used to meet project objectives. 



14. There is evidence in writing that an adequate continuing 
evaluation is being done by Title I staff. 

15. Who is responsible for testing? 



(Signature) 



Effective: September 10, 1973 



Revised: September 10» 1973 
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IV. MAJOR PR0U1J::M AREAS ICR LEA^ 

A*l. Prepariiig proposal? The greatest problem in preparing 

propooais uas the rush to get it Joae after finally getting 
a tentative allocation. / Tliis resulted in hasty planning 
and careless errors • Lace funding also caused problems 
in getting the Advisory Coinraittee together, in employing 
staff and in planning pre- service training, 

2. Operations and Services — Implementation of a project at 
the last moment presented many problems in employing teachers 
and other personnel and in finding suitable quarters. Prin- 
cipals of Title T schools have a legitimate reason to resent 
having to shift teachers and tiry to provide rooms at the 
last moment. 

Other difficulties were due to shifts in school population 
and the piece-meal funding. 

3. Evaluation The evaluation problems for many LEAfe were 
due to lack of trained personnel in the areas of testing 
and evaluating. Others had problems with evaluation due 

to the lack of support from principals and regular teachers 
during testing periods and in trying to assess needs, 

4. Other problems — Orientation of regular school personnel 
still posed a probleni. This may have been due to the un- 
certainty of funding which has caused some administrators 
to feel that the programs are not worth the woriry. 

B. Recommendations from LEAs — 

The recommendations are the same as those for 1973 which 
arc as follows: 

1, Earlier funding to insure proper planning on the State 
and local level, 

2, Funding for a four or five year period in order to plan 
and implement a continuous program and to secure more 
qualified personnel. 

3, Entire amount of funding be known before the project is 
written to reduce amendments. 

4, Less emphasis be placed on standardized testing. 

5, Changes in guidelines be announced earlier, 

6, Consideration of income of large families for more 
realistic funding be given. 
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7. The SUA work Uoward erfectiug a change in the curriculun 
in toarhcr- training institutions. 

Tlie seventh rccoiiimendation has been considered by the SEA 
and the teacher- training institutions and changes are in 
prov;ress. 

Problem cirenb ^iiecked by LEA's — 

Some lea's checked several areas: one checked all areas, 
eleven checked none. The numbers and areas checked are as 
f ol lo\vS : 

49 Limitations Imposed by Federal and State 
4 egative reaction in the community to Federal fvmds 
lb jLdenti t'ication of pupil needs 

7 Designing of projects to meet pupil needs 
36 Inadequate pi aan in g t ime 

1 Cooperation with private and non-public schools 
6 Completion of project applications 

30 Excessive paper work 
14 inability to obtain qualified staff 
6 Pre-service and/or in-service training of staff 

8 Shortage of administrative staff to plan and supervise 
the project. 

27 Lack of school facilities or space for carrying out 
the project. 

14 Inability to secure equipment, materials and supplies 
in time 

14 Delay betv;cen submission and approval of project 
6/ Delay of announcement of allocation amounts 

2 Delay in financial payments 
- lb inadequate Title I funds 

2 Fiscal accouncing procedures 
t Lack of appropriate evaluation devices 
20 problems encountered in initiating and implementing 
this Title I project. 

'< Inadequate funds were ciiecked because of teacher raises 
and an increase in fixed cliarges. 
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\\ INTER-RELAII'JNSlILt^ OF TTTLK I WITH OrUER FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS LN 
ALABAMA 

The lea's marked the list below ot other federal programs within the 
system which were related Co tlie Title I program. Descriptions of some 
of the relationships follow: 

112 ESEA - Tirle II 

32 ESEA - Title III 

1 ESEA - iicle IV 

0 ESEA - Title V 

25 ESEA - Title VI-A 

4 Educational Professional Development Act 
125 U. S. Department of Agriculture Food Program 
36 Head Start - GEO - Community 
35 Neighborhood Youth Corps 
85 NDEA - Title III 

4 NDFA - Title V-A - Discontinued 

1 Vocational Educational Act of 1963 

2 Job Corp« — 

63 State Social and Welfare Agencies 
24 Federal Social and Welfare Agencies 
29 Medical Aid to Indigent Families 
Emergency School Aid Act 
4 Area Mental Health Centers 

3 Appalachian Career Education 

The Interrelationship of some of the programs listed above with the Title I 
programs are as follows: 

1. Community Action Agencies — There are twenty-five CAA's in Alabama. 
Fourteen of these agencies have been helpful in locating deprived 
children and assessing needs through surveys. They have helped with 
parental involvement b> acquainting them with services which are avail- 
able through CAA and Title I and by offering services such as counseling, 
recreation, and night classes to parents. CAA has supplemented Title I 
by aicing in preschool seivices. Records from Head Start are made 
available to first grade pupils. 

2. HeadstarL Programs for preschool children funded by O.E.O. were held 
in the districts where C.A.A.'s existed. Twentyr^three of the Headst.art 
programs were conduc::ed for a full year and ten programs were operated 
for two months during the summer. The programs were very helpful in 
preparing students for school, especially in the communications area. 
Student records were available to Title I teachers. Thirteen of the 
programs were administered by boards of education and were considered 

a very important part of the educational program* 

3. Title II has been the program most coordinated with Title I. Library 
books and audiovisual materials have been used by Title I participants 
Librarians and aides assisted Title I children in using the materials 
supplied by Title II. Special emphasis was placed on reading and re- 
lated acuivities in Title I programs. This effort was enhanced by 
Title II. 
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Si^ecial disaster" <il locations were given Lo t!\irteon LKA^^ from 
\iiud<\ <ili.>upd for ^^int'-* adminifstration. Anplications were approved 
I ;r xli^. ^ ' > ^vu ) Lo .l books tlu'ou^^i'i fire.^ or tornadoes. Sixteen 
S'wheoli- T' tf>us jitccted. 

A. Title Hi, LSly\ — i'hi rtv-tiiroG Title HI programs were in operatioii. 
Those which were most coordinated with Title T were the media centers 
vliicli served several siirroundlng jreas and four which were concerreJ 
\vith Tcadinp,. Materials ind services were invaliu^ble to Title I 
programs. Title Hi teachfr- training centers and v/orkshops were used 
by Title L persoanex. CulLural aifts projects were used by Title X 
children* Some of the projects in career education, dropout programs, 
environmental education, inc.iv Idualized instruction, etc. involved 
Title E children. 

5. Title lir, NDFA — Materials bought through this program were used to 
great advantage by Title T participants. 

Title JV — No Title IV projects were operated through the State. The 
lea's had projects which were conducted through a regional manager vxho 
works out from the Atlanta office. 

7. Emergency School Aid Act The application and approval of these programs 
came to the re^^ional cfficc in Atlanta. Thirty-nine projects (including 

a metropolitan project in Mobile) were implemented in Alabama in FY 74. 
The relationship with Title T usually supplemented the Title I program 
by providing reading and/or arithmetic in grades which could not be in- 
volved by Title I programs due to insufficient funds. For instance. 
Title I may have taken care of reading needs in grades 1, 2, and 3 and 
ESAA may have supplied reading teachers in grades 4, 5, and 6. 

8. Title V ~ ESEA — Coordination of Title V and Title I within the SEA 
has effected peripheral benefits to the LEA's. Title V funds were used 
in a study of the organization of the SEA; in providing consultative and 
leclmical assistance in academic areas and in special education; in pro- 
viding leadership and consultative services to schools trying to meet 
accreditation standards; in collecting and storing information through 
the use of data processing; through providing services that assist in 
developing, improving, and expanding activities of the school lunch and 
transportcit ion programs and of the graphic arts section; and in initiating 
and implementing an in-service program for all SEA personnel. All of 
these activities had a positive effect on the LEA's through supplying 
leadership and services which affected all programs being conducted by 
them. 

One Title V-Section 505 project is directed toward the development of 
comprehensive criteria which would provide the base for effective manage- 
ment ol compensatory education programs. Two LEA's from Alabama have 
been involved in the program along with two LEA*s from each of the other 
six participating states since the project originated in April 1972. A 
self-evaluat iun Instrument was field tested in each of the seven states 
and was reworked during Phase III of the project. The instrument will be 
used by selected LEA's during 1975 in the monitoring process. This 
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project is having a direct effect on Title I management, 

9. NDEA Title V was [^lacod under ESEA Title III in 1970, Services are 
rendered to Title 1 children through testing and counseling services. 
In the SILA the staff is under the Division of Instruction c>s Student 
Personnel Services, This section supervises the state testing program 
which includes achievement and mental maturity tests for the fourth, 
eighth and tenth grades. Results of this testing gives the SEA 
Title I staff a cross-check on scores turned in and also gives an idea 
of where the greatest needs are. In 197A, the Title I staff and 
Title V staff held workshops to train teachers to use the fourth grade 
test results in diagnosing the needs of the fifth grade students in 
1975, This program wilJ be expanded in 1975, 

10. NYC — Participation in this program was listed in several ways under 

the heading "Other", The programs are all under the Industrial Relations 
Board as a "Comprehensive Employment Training Program". Two thousand 
and five hundred twenty-seven (2,527) youth worked during the regular 
term, eleven thousand seven hundred twenty-eight (11,7?8) worked during 
the summer and eighty were involved in a Title I dropout program. The 
Title I coordinators worked closely with the CETP in cooperative plans 
for supplying work- training and night classes. In some LEA's the 
trainees worked as library trainees, reading center assistants and aides, 

11. USDA Food Program — The food program provided breakfast programs for 
325 schools, lunch programs in thirteen hundred twenty-five schools 
(all public schools except three) and food for the breakfast and lunch 
programs conducted for the summer migrant programs • This has been very 
helpful in providing meals for the Title I children who are economically 
deprived. Title I funds were then used for other needs of the disadvanta- 
ged children, 

12. Six lea's participated in the Alabama Career Opportunities Program Con- 
sortium. The participants which served as paraprofessional aides in 
Title I programs had intens^'^^e training in the use and operation of 
media. The aides in the program who were paid from Title I funds were 
from Pike, Mobile, Macon and Wilcox Counties and from Huntsville City, 
Those in the program from Jefferson County were paid through a Concen- 
trated Etnployment Program, The linkage among the various programs 
caused each program to be more effective. Other projects linked to 
COP in Alabama included Headstart, Follow Through, VISTA, Migrant 
Workers and in the Emergency School Assistance Aid program, (See 
Teacher Training for additional information) , 
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GENERAL EVALUATION Ol- Tlln PROvTECT 

Chock rhe one scatement that most appropriately describes the over-all 
evaluation of the impact of this project. 

1 1 1 1. The project activihles and services were desij^ned to 

meet the educational needs of educationally deprived 
children, and were successful. 

18 2. The project was successful, but the limited Tide I 

funds availabli^ did not adequately fund the project. 

3. The project had very little impact on raising the 

level of educational attainment of educationally de- 
prived children participating in the program. 

A. The project activities and services were not appropriate 

and are in need of revision. 

5* The project activities and services helped all the 

children rather than focusing on educationally deprived 
children . 

If you checked 3 or 4, vrite a brief explanation in the space below. 

The lea's who checked number two above were those who had funds 
reduced or were late receiving final funding. The uncertainty of 
funding, late allocations, etc. make long-range planning impossible. 
It may also result in unwise spending. 
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VLIl. CllANGKS IN PR(X;[L\M AinMUWAL 

General changes in program approval were* due to more specific re- 
qijirem»ints and to added requirements. Before a project was approved 
e4ch LEA was required to do the following. 

1. Submit a revised assurance check sheet to which the followiiig 
had been added : 

A. Assurance tnat comparability would be maintained. 

B. A record of las PAC meeting which involved the 
members in analyzing and assessing needs and in 
planning and developing the project. 

2. Have an indirect cost plan approved beginning July or a letter 
from the superintendent stating that he would not collect in^ 
direct cost, but would operate within the regulations. 

3. Prove the ef f ectivenei^s of the FY 1973 program or submit definite 
plans for changes, such as concentrating activities and services 
more, training the; teachers and super^/ising the program more 
thoroughly. 

4. Submit justification for the purchase of equipment for use in 
specific programs. 

5. Include in the calendar of events approximate dates for Advisory 
Cotancil meetings. 



IX. OTHER TITLE I ACTIVITIES 

In addition to the programs for disadvantaged children in the public 
and private schools, special programs were conducted in three state 
institutions for neglected and delinquent children and in three state 
penal institutions for eligible inmates. 

Classes were also conducted in three institutions for handicapped 
children and in two mental institutions. Eight LEA's conducted pro- 
grams for children of migrant workers. Special evaluation reports were 
written for those programs. The reports will be disseminated along with 
this report. 

School systems which conducted migrant programs in FY 1974 were Baldwin, 
DeKalb, Jackson, St. Clair, Pike, Cullman, Geneva and Mobile. 

Institations for the neglected and delinquent were the Girls Training 
School, Alabama Boys Industrial School, and Alabama Industrial School. 
The penal institutions were Julia Tutwiler Prison for Women, J. F. Ingram 
State Vocational School and Atmore State Vocational School. 

Institutions for the handicapped were Partlow Statt^. School and Hospital, 
Alabam Institution tor the Deaf and Blind and Lurleen B. Wallace Devel- 
opmental Center. The mental institutions were Bryce Hospital and Searcy 
Hospital. 
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rivACflER TRAINMN ' 

Due to the uncerlaincy oi' funding and the late allocarion of funds, 
'lany teachers who had been trained t.o work with Title I left the pro- 
«;ra!n. Many o^' the new teachers in the program were either near retire- 
.nent a^*e or were first year teachers. Therefore, much trainin^ was re- 
v^uired. The first-year teacher-ira Ininy, program (in it's second year)* 
was very helpful in trainin.^; and supervising; some of the fi"^st year Title 1 
teachers . 

The requirement by the State k^ard of Education to plan and implement 
pre-service and in-service education an^l the requirement of Title I that 
the teacfiers have structured in-service training has resulted in much 
teacher-trair^ir, activity. Title [ training was done tlirough workshops, 
inter- V is i tat ion and attendance of college classes. 

rhe estimated amount of sixty-one thousand ($61,000) was spent during 
the regular term and twenty thousand ($20,000) during the summer from 
Title L funds. The 351 teachers who attended college classes during the 
regular session and 158 who attended college classes in the summer paid 
their own expenses except for $621. 

The Title 1 mathematics, reading and evaluation consultants helped 
with in-service in as many LEA's as possible. An inter-visitation program 
was also sponsored by the state Title I staff. This project was reported 
in the dissemination section.. 

The ciiecklistb lor reporting in-service and the areas of training are 
on the following pages. The figures are compiled from the LEA reports. 



^'The Continuo is Profess ionaJ Development Program which was begun in 1973 
with the aid of SDE staff members, Auburn University and the University 
of Alabama Ln Birmingham expanded to include one hundred new teachers in 
the experimental group and one hundred in the control group for special 
study. Consultants from Auburn 'Jriiversity work with two hundred eighty new 
teachers with no control group. Many of the new teachers receiving the 
special supervision and help are Title 1 teachers. 
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SYSTEM Alabama 

STAFF DEVLLOir.KNT (USE OF TITLE I OR OTHER FUNDS FO R IN-SERVICE miN^NG 
OF TITLE I PERSONNEL) 

REGULAR SESSION 
No. Other Teacher Title I Other 



*1. Attended College 
Classes 

*2. Attended Local Classes 
for College Credit 

3. Workshops of Five (5) 

or More Hours 

4. Short Term Instruction 

5. Visits to Other 
Programs and Activities 



Teachers 


Educators 


Aides 


Funds 


Fund 


235 


21 


41 


347 


2,362 


116 


21 


11 


274 


83 


1318 


185 


581 


31,507 




830 


95 


404 


14,875 


142 


467 


91 


142 


5,191 


160 



6. Special Teacher Aide 

instruction 333 37 ^572 8,483 lOT^ 

^ If stipends were paid for college classes, specify area of study 

21 3 21 . 



SUMMER SESSION 

No . Other Teacher Other 

Teachers Educators Aides Cost ^ . Funds 



Attended College 

Classes _}J± 7_ _35 98^ 

Attended Local Classes 

for College Credit ^2 5 6 709^ 

Workshops of Five (5) 

or More Hours 612 45 219 18,765 



4, Short Term Instruction 644 32 108 848 

5. Visits to Other Divisions 



and Activities 



40 10 



Special Teacher Aide ooc 
- • 105 12 225 



Instruction 



264 



Tf stipends were paid for college classes, specify area of study 

30 
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SYSTEM Alabama 

MA JOR SUBJECTS OR SERVICES IN WHICH TRAIN'ING WAS RECEIVED 

Subject or Area of Service N umber of Teachers and Other Educators 

Regular Session Summer Session 

O'iiuance ^ 

Reading and Language Arts ^^^^ ' ^ 

Kindergarten 

Mathematics ^^^-^ 522 

Elementary Education 

Secondary Education 36 23 

Special Education for Handicapped 60 78 

Speech Therapy ^4 91 

Health Services ^^9 144 

School Social Work 31 4 

Attendance Services ^ 

Library Services I 

Social Studies and Science 59 

Natural Science ]_ ^ 

Vriting Objectives ., ^ 

Individualized Instruction ^13 

Diagnosing Children's Needs 

Writing Curriculum Guides 90 

Supervision 2 9 

Administration ^ 

Research and Evaluation i 

Career Education 

s f c I " — 

Psychology ^ — ^ 
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SAMPLE 



ATTACIIMaiT - In-Service Traijxing for Sla:'i: 



DATE 



OF 
HOURS 



NATURE OF TRAINING 



ERIC 



Au^st 20-21; 

September 12 

September 19 
October U 

October 9 

October 17 
October 2^ 

October 30 
November 8 
November 13 

December ^ 

January 23 
January 29 

February ^ 
February 12 
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1 

1 



2 
2 



? 

1 
1 



Reading V/orkshop - Dr. Ronald Noland, 
Auburn University 

Orientation - Organization of Title I 
Progr^urri 

Testing Orientation 

Pre-test - Administration, Scoring, 
and Reporting Scores 

Demonstration of Alpha Time and 
Fountain Valley Reading Support System - 
I4r- Jimmy Roberts - E & S Associates 

Coord.Lnation of Health Services with 
Title I Program (3 Health Nurses) 

Demonstration of the Webster International 
Tutorial gystem on the Right To Read - Mr- 
Barfiold, Consultant 

Reporting To Parents 

SDE Comparability (Coordinator) 

Demonstration, Sullivan Reading Program, 
Don Prater, Consultant 

Relation of Title I and School: Attendance 
and Parent Involvement 

SDE Program Planning (Coordinator) 

Title I Funding - Plans for Summer School - 
Revisions in plans for regular year due to 
release of impounded monies 

Teacher Aide Workshop (teacher aides only) 

Teacher Aide Workshop (teachers only) 

3:2 
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i\fJM3Ea 

Hoims 



NATURE OF TRAINING 



February 19 

February 21 
February 27 
April 10 
April - May 

May 2 
May 27 



2 
1 
2 

1 

2 



Teachsr Aide Workshop (teachers and 
teacher aides) Demonstration, Project 
'^Life" and Learning with Laughter, Mr. 
Boyle, Consultant 

Demonstration, Alpha Time, Alpha One, 
Mr. Traynor, Consultant, NDE 

Demonstration and utilization of new 
filmstrip/cassette projectors 

Plan post-testing schedule, and eval- 
uation reports and procedores 

EED U6lX, Pr-'^ctice Teaching of Reading, 
Auburn University, Dr. Ronald Noland, 
Professor 

Post-testing schedule, procedures, and 
annual evaluation 

Evaluation of the Title I Progi»am, 
Planning 197U-75 Title I Program 
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Frt:- ln-Se*iV'c»^ - \nvM z l^)7i, T^tic I perfionnel , Superintendent, 
Principals and C.i-^ordxiiaiov . 

1^72-73 L'v.j litai" ion rep'U". > M^^MCwt-a ^.rd copies provided 

^ro jec t Ob j ect Ivos - Ti Lie i teachers helped write objectives in 
Ma". '973 « 

NarracLVc. - Leri :o 'aeeL uhiectives) - Discussed ways and plans 
to MCv I or'\jec.; jojectivo^:. Teachers wrote specific objectives 
'■,0 reac'^ \jL'o i^c i ^e : t i "ee • 

A diPinistraLiv e Review - i%ck sheec discussed ana explained, 

F.valuarion Rovieyj - C'-^eck suet^c dii^cussed and explained. 

Previe w oc i ^ ln|g - n'^n is , \c.ii>t>, adjectives - Title I personnel 
reported v \::i/r> vrrc le.^rucd and used to reinforce parts of 
speev-h chi I iron the reading centers. 

Pre -School jh^ti tute - ^^ur^usj. 2v 6c 30, 1973 - (working in respective 
"schools). HiiT Line was ased by Title I reading teachers and 
ueacner a des I > wrg^aiu' the reading program in their respective 
schools anJ ."o r.et tb die cla sroom teachers and principal. 

Planning Perio d - oach day (teacher lides, and classroom teachers) 

gave reading teachers, aides ana classroom teachers an opportunity 
to plan 0'>.co a week for the needs of each child in the reading 
center. Reading teachers and aides had a planning period each 
day . 

Ala Pama Re c:d:r, g Confe.renc o - September - Title I reading teachers and 
roord-'rator <ittended the ARA Conf erenc*^ . All were inspired by 
speak^.re. , Toacherj brought new ideas back to the rea^"ng classes 
glea^ied ^rom r.ho e;i'oup 5jessions , 

O ctober In -Seiv^ce - FaTcnt Councils and parent workshops were planned. 
Shared ideas on rriatoriais to be used in workshops. 

November ia -Service - (Reading Consultant couldn^t come-.) Discussed 
CcLioes ciducat^^^ [iru^iorials . Professional books and magazines 
discuosed. Due lo unavoidable circumstance, the State Title 1 
lerid.To^ Cons^diMiu -.ould not come. Teachers and aides learned 
ra^\> : / r*^uUorco areer -mit,^ taught in the classroom.. Selected 
books and iaaga/'in,>s t >r professional group. 

N ovember - Adri m ■ s 1 1 .1 1 1 v c.„Re v ieK > - Mr. C. M. Youngblood, Assistant 
State Ti*:le [ Coordinator* Mr. Youngblood commended the system 
Lor a ' fjtls 1 pro^.ra.a planned and implemented to meet the needs 
for whic' 1*. was intended." He also made helpful suggestions • 

Jamary ^n-i-^^^ ^^^^-"^^ * '^Mt.wod slides of parent workshop. Evaluation 
forms weic di c:c!iS.<;ed » Enjoyed seeing slides 01 all 3 workshops. 
New teachers orieiitcd to Title I program. Evaluation forms 
disct'sscd - a neces.sarv ],>c'il of tiio program. 

January - 'ivjo ^'av^' were spent se.tting up nev/ reading centers and 

wo^rkin^^ ^r. iJdiri > dl iidc; ' schedules. Necessary and time well 
spent . 

January - VLs.t ^ .KIlSCO .uid school to see Hoffman program in action. 

Interest and ^ nforpat ive * 
February - Hoffm.in coii.uUanl met with teachers and aides and assisted 

the-i: in elEc'tive way.s ir> use additional floftnum material and 

Diagnose 1 c ter , s . ^-4: 



Fcb ru ar ; i n -Se r y ice - rl.iuned AEA exhtbi'l and Parent Evaluation shoMs 
(Reading Ccnisultant couldn't come.'*) Planned AEA exhibit on 
Parental Involvemenr. Teachers and aides volunteered to ^^pend 
time At int' Ah^ oo^ti\ and to enlist parents to go with thoin. 

February KeaJinv^. WorLs^iop - (American Book Company) - Consultant was 
excel l ent All };enefii:ed from workshop . 

May In- S ervic e - loac'ie/ sel f -improveiaent . - System In-servic. prograir 
discussed. Each teaclser turned in self -improvement plan. I'eacher 
were pleised to be given the opportunity to select areas they need 
help in. 

May - Test review - Mrs. Thelma M. Smith, Elementary Guidance 

Counselov, met with Title I teachers and classroom teachers to 
reviev/ test results on each grade level and in each respective 
school . 

May 30, 1974 - Title I test results and 1974 project objectives dis- 
cussed. Title i personnel met with the Coordinator. Test 
results and 1974 project objectives were discussed. Changes in 
1974-75 project objectives were recommended by the Title I 
teachers. Evaluation reports for the 1973 -74 year were checked 
and turned in to the coordinator. Teachers and aides were 
commended for the good job done and the progress the children 
had inade. 



Although Mr. Mitchell, Title I Reading Consultant, could not be with 
us for our regular scheduled in-service meetings, he attended the 
Parent Workshop at Main Avenue Elementary School and talked to the 
Title I Parents. He visited our Title I Reading Centers on another 
occasion, observed our program and gave helpful suggestions to 
teachers and aides . 
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XI. PARENT AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

LEA Title I coordinators made a special effort in 1974 to involve the 
parents of participants in the Title I program. Some LEA's organized 
parent committees for each school. The LEA's which reported the most 
success were enthusiastic about the possibilities through effective 
•joiranunications with parents. Th».^y foresee better public relations, 
assistance ia identification of social, academic or physical problems; 
fewer absentees and dropouts, future tax support (local); happier, more 
successful children; and even aid during the day through employment or 
voluntary work. 

Many metliods were used to involve parents. The ones most often reported 
were: 

1. Organizing local parent committees, getting parents into the schools 
by means of student programs, coffee hours, special student demon- 
strations, home-making classes, using parents for chaperons on trips, 
and using parents for aides. 

2. Reaching the parents in the home by use of educational television 
with children on programs, use of radio programs, sending publications 
to them and by visitation of teachers, visiting teachers, social 
workers, school nurses, counselors, etc, 

3. By rea-.ly showing the parents that they were needed and welcome. 

Other members of the community were involved by some of the methods listed 
above and by enlisting their help in the programs • Business leaders of 
various industries or vocations of interest spoke to classes and/or arranged 
for classes to visit the business site. In some instances, the talks and/or 
demonstrations were video-taped for use by other classes or future classes. 
The community members were also involved in community-wide school projects 
and through the dissemination of materials. 

XIK ADVISORY COMMT'ITEKS 

The lea's kept records of the advisory committee meetings. These records 
contained the dates meetings were held, the location, the names of the 
parents attending and minutes of the meetings. The assurance checksheet 
which must accompany the application verifies that the PAC had met before 
the final writing of the application. The SEA consultants checked the 
item concerning the involvement of the PAC very carefully when making 
administrative reviews. 

Compiled reports of the PAC meetings and local parent committees follow. 
This was the ixrst time the LEA's were required to fill in the form so there 
may have been many interpretations of what was wanted, 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL RKi>()RT 
(S vst om wide) 

N'JMHKK 

5706 r.op!. who participated on Parent Advisory Couuril, 

1349 _ Wc--.> p.trt^.as of public school studenlrf. 
24 Is'ere parents of nonpublic school sfudents. 



178 Wcr- not parents of school age children, 



118 2 Were parents of Title I children. 

wen. parent, of nonpublic school students in the Title 1 Pro.ra.. 



222 Were .-^ployed by the Board of Education. 



46 Other (specify) 



What were the duties of the Parent's Advisory Committee. 
(Mark all that apply).. 

1. Supplied information on parents views of ii5 0 
educational needs 

2. Participated iu the development of Title I ^pg 
program 

3. Reviewed Title I applications for current 1 
fiscal year 

4. Made recommendations concerning the Title 2 
I programs 



5. Participated in Title I program evaluations 

6. Other duties, specify 



29 _J. 
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SYSTEM 



ADVISORY COl^NCTL REPORT 
(Local) 



MUM HER 

2> 740 Pooplp vho participaLGd on Parent Advisory Council. 

^> ^78 Were parents of n^iblic school students. 

21 Were narents of nonpublic school students. 

Were not parents of school age children. 

2,216 Were parents of Title T children. 
Were parents of non-public school students in the Title I Program. 



338 Were employed by the Board of Education 
172 other ^specify) 



What were the duties of the Parent's Advisory Committee? 
(Mark all that apply). 

1. Supplied information on parents views of 
educational needs 

2. Participated in the development of Title I 
program. 

3. Reviewed Title T applications for current fiscal 
year . 

4. Made recommendations concerning the Title T 
programs 

3. Participated in Title 1 program evaluations 
6. Other duties, specify 



YES 



63 



50 



52 



61 



47 



17 



NO 



14 



14 



11 
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SYSTKM 



ALAB/VHA 



XIII. MIMBEK OF YE/XRS (RF aJlAR SESSION) PARTICIPANTS HAVE BKEN IN TITLE 1 PROGRAM 
BEFORE 1974. 



NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS 



GRADE 
LEVEL 


NONE 


ONE YEAR 


TOO YEARS 


■jCHREE YEARS 


FOUR YEARS 


FIVE YEARS 


KINDER- 
GARTEN 


4,100 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


ONE 


12,640 


2,471 


106 


4 


0 


0 


TOO 


7,922 


8,13'. 


1,508 


51 


0 


0 


THREE 


6,081 


5,752 


4,791 


591 


11 


0 


FOUR 


5,127 


4,170 


3,429 


2,141 


294 


2 


FIVE 


3,877 


4,035 


3,133 


1,692 


759 


138 


SIX 


3,761 


3,344 


2,976 


1,436 


559 


402 


SEVEN 


2,151 


1,787 


1,158 


512 


173 


108 


EIGHT 


1,552 


942 


806 


354 


147 


92 


NINE 


1,173 


748 


464 


237 


101 


79 


TEN 


306 


216 


158 


41 


8 


4 


ELEVEN 


51 


54 


62 


23 


8 


5 


TWELVE 


36 


33 


25 


21 


7 


3 



This form was added in an attempt to ascertain if children were "stuck" in Title ^ 
classes and to cause LEA^s to take a look at the ef rectiveness of their programs ^ 
Instructions were to put the FY 74 participants who had not been in the program 
until the FY 73-74 in the '*none" column and to list the others in the appropriate 
columns. The instructions were not clear; so many of those in for the first year 
may be listed under "One Year". Some of those listed as being in for several 
years were eligible for educable mentally retarded classes. Some had attended 
preschool classes and were still iirmature. Some had been in a "Distar" program 
for three years. 

The validity of this page is doubtful, but the LEA presentation of an analysis oi 
the evaluation results to the local Board of Education and the PAC will cause some 
thinking and a second look at the programs. 
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^'Mi I L 1 PROCRiVM i'TKi.C 1 I VKNhSS 



THE TESTING PROGRAM 

The Slate sponsv>i,s jud supervises, through Lhe guidance consul t.ints , 
achieveinenL and menial maturitv uests for all fourth, eighth and tenth 
^^rade pupils. Che ariswer sheets avii sent to the State Department of 
Education for grading and proressmg, A large print-out and individual 
results are returned to the suhuoLs where students aru counseled concerning; 
strengtii» and weaknesses, iiclped with planning the remainder of their hi^^h 
schooJ careers and hu-lptd lu d»^velop plans for the future". Other test e>^- 
periences are gained through taking interest inventory and special ability 
tests, PSAT, National Merit, GABT, ACT, etc, 

in FY 74y membeis or the Student Personnel Services staff in the SDE and 
of the Title 1 staff hel :r area meetings to train LEA personnel, ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, .ordlnators and counselors in the use of the 
achievement test used in tl state testing program (California) to diagnose 
and plan school programs for FY 74-75. It was proposed that each LEA 
superintendent use the personnel trained at these meetings to hold similar 
workshops for reading and math teachers in his school system before the end 
of the year. Ninety-three of the LEA's held the training workshops. The 
fourth grade students were tested in the spring and v;ill be tested in the 
spring of 1975 to evaluate the success of the endeavor. 

Specific means oc identifying needs through the use of the tests and of 
using the information to plan appropriate instructional programs will be the 
theme of the 1975 training which will be reported in the 1975 annual report. 

Title I participants were given an achievement test. Some systems gave a 
test in the fall and in the spring. Others used the post tests in the spring 
of 1973 and gave the same children a post test in the spring of 1974, Children 
were given an achievement test and taken from the Title I program if needs had 
been met. Other children were admitted to the program vhen needs arose. Each 
LEA did interim testing on a sampling basis. 

The nests most often used were California Tests of Basic Skills, Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests, Stanford Achievement Tests, SRA Achievement Tests, Gates- 
McGinitie Reading Tests and lova Silent Reading Tests. First grade partici- 
pants were i>iven a readiness test and a post test. Those children who repeated 
the first grade were given achievement tests. The preschool children were 
given pre and post tests to identify, diagnose and evaluate progress. 

When test scores did not show as much progress as was expected, the LEA coordi- 
nator was required to analyze the problem and make whatever changes were indi- 
cated before the FY 75 project was approved. 

On pages '^0 - 43 the test scores were obtained by listing and averaging the scores 
by grades for each of the tests used most often. Scores from several other tests 
which were used by one or two LEA*s are not Included, but they are used ir Lhe 
SEA work with LEA's. 

The average gain fur 1974 was over one year. Tiie SEA attributes the improvement 
to , ^acher-training in diagnosing needs ind planning procedures to meet the needs, 
to the requiring of more monitoring on the part of LEA coordinators and better 
in-service training. 
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The scores of the children in Title 1 special education classes were not 
included in the reported test scores. Test scores for those children who 
were in the program for less than nine months are not included. In somt* 
instances children made as much as four years gain. Once their problemi- 
were identified and help was given, they were able to go ahead without 
special help. 

Ln Alabama students who have the greatest need for compensatory education 
are selected first for participation in the Title I programs. Some of 
these are more than one year below grade level in the upper grades and all 
are below grade level in the lower grades. After these children who have 
the greatest needs are chosen, others who need help may be admitted to the 
program. All participants are functioning below grade level. With this 
variation, it is safe to assume that the participants have not made over 
seven months progress as an average. Thus a maximum of .7 months per month 
is used as the baseline for comparing performance for children receiving 
compensatory services . 

Of the 70,487 Title I children in the reading program for nine months, in 
grades one through nine who took pre and post tests, 26.24% made over 1.5 
year's gain, 50.92% made over one year's gain and 70.60% made over seven 
months gaia. This indicates that 70.60% of the students made more progress 
than could have been expected without the special services. This is reported 
on page 38. 

Of the 27,176 Title I children who participated in the mathematics programs 
for nine months in grades two through nine, 28.08% made over 1.5 years progress, 
56.04% made over one year's progress and 76.27% made over seven months progress. 
This indicates that 76.27% of the participants made more progress than could 
have been expected without the special services. This is reported on page 39. 
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RhlADING ACHLEVEMENT GAINS OF ESt^A 
'I1H.K I, RIBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS 
BY GRADE LEVEL, 1973 - 74 



1 


I 




Percent of students, by month's 


growth . . 


1 

Grade j 


Number ci 


Substantial 


Moderate 


Little or None 


Uivi; 1 1 






1 .n fo 1 .u 


0.7 rn n.9 


n .6 or _l.e..ss 


One j 


o > ■> ' 

9 33 1 


J.V I ^ 


2653 


1998 1 

O T C O 1 


1708 


i 

Two 






4001 


2730 ! 


3943 






3166 


3316 


2415 


4039 


Four 


I OA 8 3 




2332 


2111 


3595 


Five 


889 :> 


'7 Q /. A 


1968 


1681 


2700 


Six 


80A8 


0 1 '>Q 

z 1 


1720 


1487 


2712 


Seven 


3435 


884 


693 


754 


1104 


Eight 




565 


479 


441 




Nine 


962 


288 


183 


1 Q / 


'507 


Ten 


^ lis 


56 


24 


12 


23 


Eleven 


101 


44 


9 


13 


35 


Twelve 


99 


33 


20 


16 


30 


Total 
Percent 




18,494 


17,398 


13,870 


20,725 


70,487 


26.24 


24.68 


j 19.68 


i 29.40 
\ 



This oage is for those who participated for nine months. 
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M/\THEMATICS ACHIEVPJMENT GAINS OF 










HTLE 1, VmhlQ SCHOOL STUDENTS 








b'i UO\JF. LEVEL, 1973 - 74 


Grade 


Number of 


OvlDS CanClU i 


Moderafe 


M. ■fcfc.Mil^iKH 

Little or None 




i.5± 


1.0 t:o , _ 


Q-7 ro Q.9 . 


n.6 nr Ins'^ 


One 


3305 


1104 


1044 


638 


519 


IVO 


4575 


1223 


1429 


928 


995 


Three 


UlhU 


1474 


1430 


940 


920 


Four 


A070 


1108 


1077 


824 


1061 


Five 


3836 


936 


9 33 


822 


1145 


Six 


3423 


858 


939 


673 


953 


Seven 


1533 


426 


330 


321 


456 


Eight 


1166 


326 




268 


281 


Nine 


312 


93 


81 


64 


74 


Ten 


1 17 


44 


30 


10 


33 


Eleven 


45 


30 


10 


3 


2 


Twelve 


30 


10 


4 


6 


10 


Total 


27,176 


7632 


7598 


5497 


6449 










Percent 


1 


28.08 


27.96 


20. 23 


23.73 
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This page is for those who participated for nine months. 
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READING 



GRADE 



NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS 



PRE 



POST 



GAIN 



CALIFORNIA TEST 



1 


5,845 




*1.4 




2 


9,806 


1.05 


2.09 


1.04 


3 


9,693 


1. 75 


2.74 


.99 


4 


7,981 


2.32 


3.19 


.87 


5 


6,856 


2.94 


3.97 


1.03 


6 


6,317 


3.57 


4.52 


.95 


7 


1,901 


4.20 


5.15 


.95 


8 


1,309 


4.68 


5.70 


1.02 


IcGINITIE 


TEST 








1 


2,595 




*1.66 




2 


2,512 


1.27 


2.27 


1.00 


3 


1,906 


1.82 


2.88 


1.06 


4 


1 ,100 


2.53 


3.71 


1.18 


5 


1,179 


3. 19 


4.23 


1.04 


6 


934 


3.96 


4.94 


.98 


7 


838 


4.3'!i 


■ 6.26 


1.92 


8 


239 


4.50 


6.23 


1.73 



*Many of the first grade participants took pre and post tests which did not give grade 
pJacement scores. Otiiers took a readiness test for Identification and a post test 
which yielded grade placement scores. Only those post test scores are reported. Th<^ 
other scores (stanines, raw scores, percentiles, etc.) are on flic. 
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READING 



STAjlFJRD TEST 
1 
2 



SRA ACHIEV EMENT TEST 
1 

2 ' 
3 



5 
6 

^^■TROPOL f TAN TEST 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



NUMEfJ^ OF 
SlUDCNTS"' 



636 
739 
722 
545 
419 
366 
395 
242 

721 
626 
549 
479 
443 
408 

4/5 
772 
554 
518 
509 
377 
115 
85 



PRE 



1.49 
2.04 
2.70 
3.19 
3.90 
4.80 
5.63 



1.22 
2.18 
2.90 
3.45 
4.35 



1.48 

1.94 

2.50 

2.90 

3.8b 

2.8 

3.6 



POST 

1.60 
2.34 
3.00 
3.51 
4.33 
4.87 
5.68 
6.47 

1.68 
2.60 
3.40 
3.75 
4.50 
5.23 

1.71 

2.21 

2.67 

3.37 

3.95 

4.76 

3.7 

4.3 



CAIN 

1.60 
.85 
.96 
.81 

1.14 
,97 
.88 
.84 

1.68 
1.38 
1.22 

.85 
1.05 

.88 

1.71 
.73 
.73 
.87 

1.05 
.90 
.90 
.70 



M A Y H 



NUMBER OF 



GR ADE STUDENTS PRE POST GAIN 
CALIFORN IA TEST 

1 2,876 *1.43 

2 4,880 1.12 2.17 1.05 

3 4,731 1,89 3.04 1.15 

4 4,124 2.61 3.57 .96 

5 4,241 3.31 4.29 .98 
b 4,024 4.03 5.03 1.00 

7 1,209 4.98 5.98 1.00 

8 958 5.61 6.57 .96 

STANFORD TEST 

1 240 *1.47 

2 274 ' 1.45 2.20 .75 

3 272 2.00 2.97 .97 
' 4 274 2.82 3.68 .86 

5 245 3.66 4.58 .92 

6 164 4.78 5.55 .77 

7 177 5.93 6.63 .70 

8 170 6.50 7.05 .55 

*Many of the first grade participants took pre and post tests which did not give grade 

placement scores. Others took a readiness test for identification and a post test 

which yielded giade placement s.ores. Only those post test scores are reported. The 
other scores (stanines, raw scores, percentiles, etc.) are on file. 
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MATH 

NUMBER OF 

GRi\DE STUDENTS PRE POST GAIN 
ic TROPOLITAN TEST 

1 95 *1.7 

2 233 1.43 2.53 1.10 

3 128 2.20 3.15 .95 
^ 541 2.90 4.20 1.30 

5 514 3.65 4.75 1.10 

6 433 4.37 5.37 1.00 

7 19 4.00 5.00 1.00 

SRA ACHIE VEMENT TEST 

1 193 *1.8 

2 242 1.40 2.75 1.35 

3 270 2.20 3.05 .85 

4 277 2.65 3.80 1.15 

5 245 3.55 4.95 1.40 

6 182 4.25 5.10 .85 



*Many of the first grade participants took pre and post tests which did not give grade 
placement scores. Others took a readiness test for identification and a post test 
which yielded grade placement scores. Only those post test scores are reported. The 
other scores (stanines, raw scores, percentiles, etc.) are on file. 
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PART III 
SPKCIAI Rl- PORTS 

Included in the 19 74 FY Title I Evaluation Format were special outlines 
to be followed in writing reports on the following: 

1. Each iastrucu ionai activity 

2. Each supportive service 

3. Case studies in each of the areas 

4. Teacher-teacher aide program 

5. Parent and community in'^olvement 

it was suggested that the outlines be given to Title I teachers and supportive 
service staff at the beginning of the year so they could begin keeping notes 
on the procedures being used or child being studied* Each staff member V7as to 
write a case study. The I EA coordirntor selected the ones to be included 
In the evaluation report as originally submitted by LEA's. (The names used in 
the case studies are fictitious.) 

On the following pages are samples of the reading and mathematics reports and 
case studies in those areas, the teachei aide program and the parent and com~ 
munity involvement program. 

Copies of the reports on supportive services and case studies done by the 
personnel in those areas are on file with the reports not used here. 
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Butler County 

Kvalua' n of Pro-Scliuul rr«\rr,i 

A. Butler County Board ol E^iucati on 

B. Mrs. M^n-jorie Maddox, litie 1 Director or Mrs> Georgia E- Lucas, 
Testing and Evaluation Supervisor, P. 0- Box 160, Greenville, 
Alabama 36037, Phone: 382-266S^. 

C. Objective - The objective of the pre-school program is to provide the 
experi*=»nces necessary for educationally disadvantaged five year olds 
to acquire skills, attitudes, and concepts necessary for school readi- 
ness. Eighty percent of these children will advance one stanine on the 
Test or Basic Experiences published by CTB/McGraw Flill. Twenty percent 
will advance two slanines in experiences as measured by the same test. 

D. Treatment - Fifteen teachers, in classes ranging from fifteen to twenty 
students, provided vailed expediences l:or the pre-schoolers. Instruc- 
tional activities were conducted in carpeted classrooms equipped with the 
latest ill furniture, devices and materials available for kindergarteners. 
In addition, one building, which housed ten kindergarten classes, was air 
conditioned. To facilitate learning, activity centers were employed. 
These centers offered opportunities for the child to explore, manipulate, 
question and express ideas. They were also designed to provide experi- 
ences in seeing, hearing, touching, tasting and smelling. Additionally, 
they were used for making things, using the process of measuring and pour- 
ings mixing, squeezing, dripping, washing, wiping, and others. Some of 
the activity centers included: 

1. An arts and crafts center equipped with paints, paint brushes, crayons, 
scissors, paper, paste, modeling clay, templates, pencils, easels and 
many more. 

2. The amusement or game center contained toys, puzzles, sponge balls, 
story bets, puppets, puppet theaters with dramatic plays, and other 
games such as jumbo dominoes. 

3. The libra: y center naC appropriate books of the alphabet, turn the 
page, storv^ boards, sequence :.tories and others. Students were also 
permitted to select appropriate books from the school's library. 

4. The transportation center consisted cE a collection of trucks, tractors, 
cars, push carts, and ether mobile toys. 

3 A homemaking center had simple household furniture and items such as 
chairs, tables, cabinets, dishes, sinks, dolls, telephones , ironing 
boards, and other household items. 

6. The mathcuntics cent^-r was equipped with many counting devices of 
varying si^.e^i and geom-trjc shapes along with play money and scales. 

7. A science centor <X)ntain?d prisms, ma^nots, magnifying glasses, a 
collertton of seeds, sea j^heljri, insects, flowers, models of farm and 
zoo animals, live pets (furnished by parents, students and teachers), 

gj^^" and others. r^j^ 
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FK»\ii>U' i '(viuli.i^ ,^ I K)\A '.t those and otlior centers of Lnter«?sL 
to i)^ M ^>vi no mU-'I "hrfH'ghour the sciiooL year. 

Eqi: ip-ii.^nt ".k h .^s !ij:n^ trips projectors, overhead projector^, 
movie prc^ le*. tor?; . tapo ject rcier'^. Dukane Miciop.atic projectors, 
casbetti' rrcoi'il'iri' «inrua.'e masters, audio- visual raaterLals w-^re 
used. r'^at.h*r> u-^eJ the h a 1 1 S g c> r i mo t o r T r a l n i n Ac t i v i 1 1 o s 
Hand h ook, '^^^'noty^' -^'V^.i ^^^"-^ C oiir t ar.d other series as ins true- 
tioaa i gu lUt s . 

The studenCi^. weri- given ( noortunities to retell stories in sequence 
that had b'^on told and re<iu co them. Some of them tnacie visits to the 
libr.^ry, priacloal's ')!'fi.u and othei classrocias, while oth?rs went on 
bird watch ini; or nat'.ire e.Kcu-'S ions , and a tour of their campus or a 
visit in tne sch<. ol th.y will be attending next year when they become 
first p,r-adei\- . Ai^posi ail of cliem participau.Kl in special programed 
pr-seuti^d for SiJecial otc.ii,Lons or at PTA meetings wliere parents were 
involved. The kLiuier^;arLeners w^,re encouraged co i:alk about every- 
thing they saw, heard, did, felt ur thought. The trips and diverse 
activities w^re used to in(.rease the vocabiiiary and expand common ex- 
periences, and were re in forced by experience charts and creative 
dramatics. They coloied rL th crayons, painted with tempera and fin- 
ger paints, mnni pu 1 edited clay, listened to suitable records, cassette 
tapes, a piano, and learned simple songs. These pupils played with 
rhythm band ini^ ti uments , learned to move and keep time with music, 
learned to jumn, sxip, run, jump rope and acted out stories • They 
also learned to listen and follow simple directions. Activities were 
designed so that evc-^ry child could experience success each day. Many 
strategies ^-ere r^xerted by teachers to help improve the self-concept of 
each pre-schooler and to let him know chat he was accepted as being an 
important person. One ot these was the celebrating of each child's 
birthday with a party in the ciassroom. 

The testing and evaluation supervisor assisted teacherp with student 
asses viiiut and with planning for individuaii-^ed and group imitruction. 
The prot^ram was coordinated by the project airector. 

Fifteen Mudent .lurses irom the Stabler Licensed Practical Nursin.t? 
School ascLS^cd by njaklng audio and visual examinations for screen* 
ing purposes* Ketorrals were made of students with sight and hear- 
ing problems. Those needing glasses, who are unable to pay for them, 
were furnish;.^d them by other community agencies • 

Eligible students r''3ceived lunches through the needy lunch program^ A 
breakfast was also provicied each day for eligible children at one school • 

Activities were provided so as to improve motor coord iaat ion and physlcaj 
fitness. iiaian^e bca^is, water tables, saw horses, sand tables, climbers 
with siic'v^? ' ^^rhetn ^^^rt' used to enhance learning. Students also 
learned how lo ge^t along with ocher childr'Bu by taking turns in leading 
as well as follov/ing. 
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SCuienL.> <ilti.n.L*J (Ja^soj5 frDiii ^L> 'zr^ s Lx and cne-half hours a day; 
five days r wcik^ lor Jihir jy si r-- v;ioko * 

H. Participants - Eligible boy^ ind j^'.rls who ue^e five on or before 
October ^ ^<fove includea i\v Dro.:'-'irn. AIto'^..' al] of th ?e par- 
ticipcints wt'ro iroia \ow- wconv^ ^.a^vlsU^s and indl^'ateo a need to bo 
included in the procravn .is ascorta 'iKid by Cc3t results from the r«^st 
of Basic Exparienccs (TORE) aaminis ^rored in September. The average 
stanine for thi3 grojip wa;: Lwo ilany o^ them displaced behaviors of 
being maladjusced t-ocialW ao.! en^^^t Lon^lly ^md had poorly developed 
concepts of ?pace auci time. Several of chen; v^ero deficient in ex- 
periences essential frr vocaboia^-y deveiopnicuc , 

The fifteen teachers v.'^re quc-^l-^fied instructors who devoted the 
eat. J re day to vorking w^' ch the ,;arc" group of suudonts. To augment 
thoit training these *ec*chers art?nd*3d in-service meetings and work- 
shops . 

F. Related Compont>nc - Parents functioned in various ways to help broaden 
the program. Borne of tiien, participated in such activities as making 
costumes or assistins^ in getting, s-udents dressed for special programs, 
serving as volunteeis to help in the instructional program, supplying 
seeds, serving as chaperons or . esource person, attending programs in 
which their children participated, furnishing rei'rfcishments for birth- 
day parties and for other (occasions. Some of them served on the school 
or county advisory coianittee. One parent made and donated seventeen 
rhythm band instrument.:; to one kindergarten center. 

Teacher-aide-i performed an in-valut.ble service by relieving teachers 
from non-prof esc ional task? thus allowing them time to teach. 

These aides and process Icnal ^tafv were eugagea in <.tructured work- 
3hop^3 and/or in- o.^rvice training education during the scholastic year*. 
In addition, each teacher md aide participated each day In a planning 
session for the na:<t day's activities. 

G, ECfectiveud^s - The e & jJ:iv(^noss of this aclrlvity was measured on the 
basis of pve aarl \-03l. te:.tLa^i of the Test of Rasic Experiences (T03i'.) . 

The results are listed below: 
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These rec-^ults showj*] au increase oi two stanines. Of the 24b students 
who were administered the test in September and again in May, 240 or 
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V\V >('1'00L « Ki NDI'KCARrr.N COMPONKm* 



A. i rmi H'^lu-im Public Schools , 

' . Mari;aj<.t Iavmh^:, Supt-rvLsor, Spt-cial Programs, Guidance DepartiiunU' 

'Wrnn'iv'^luim Hoard of Kducation, 201S 7th Avenue, North 33203 

'<at.if Lee Ttiompson, Supervisor, Primary and Readln.f^ 
323-^^21 , Kxt.'nsion 227 

M ri'iia^nam l^oard of Fxhication, 201 5 7th Avenue, North 35203 

( The overall objective of the Kindergarten program is to give 5 year old 
JiiUlren with limited background the kinds of experiences that they have 
iiii > M'd and which had they had them, would have provided the structure and 
rradin* vss for learning which should assure a reasonable degree of success 
in the fornal academic setting. 

SPl'X:iri(: OI^JKCTIVKS: As a result of having been enrolled in the Kindergarten 
program and having received 

li stimulation and exposure to growth producing experiences leading to 
acadt-mic readiness, 657, of the Title I Kinde^-garten pupils with l.Q.s oi ^)0 
and above will make scores in May on the Stanford Early School Achievement 
T'^st SrSAT) which will fall 2 stanines above the October stanine <'using 
Kindergarten norms in October and first grade norms in May). 
'2^ training and practice in social interaction and in visual motor per- 
ceptual skills, 73' of the Title T Kindergarten pupils who were unable to 
handle the tasks in September will complete these tasks successfully in 
M<iv as shown by their responses to pre and post administration of a locally 
(h'veloped Inventory of Readiness Skills. 

3) training and experience in language communication and other readiness 
skills, 75 of the Title 1 Kindergarten pupils with mental ages of not less 
than 5-0 as of September 1973 'on Binet) will be ready for first grade in 
September 197A as measured by scores on the Metropolitan Readiness Tests 
administered in May 1974. 

'it personal attention and rewarding interaction between teacher, counselor, 
and (hildv fewer than 107 of the children will be described by teachers in 
Mav as possessing negative characteristics as checked by teachers on the 
pupil characteristic sheet. 

5> personal help and services that encourage regular attendance, the April 
and May 197^ attendance records of the Title [ Kindergarten children will 
improve 3* as compared to the attendance records of October and Nove.nber 1973. 
'6) counseling services and personal help, 757^ of the pupils with mental 
a?,es of 5-0 in September will be ready for school as measured by iheir re- 
sp[>nr.es to the Metropolitan Reading Test. The 257 who are "at risk" in terms 
of school success will have had additional help from the counselor in plan- 
nin^^ for appropriate placement for the coming year. 

(7) a more individualized program due to the employment of teachers* aides, 
75 of L )e Tit;.e I Kindergarten pupils with mental age of not less than 5-0 
as o\ September 1973 MUnet) will be ready for first grade in September 1976 
as ii'easured by scores on the Metropolitan Readiness Test administered in May 
1976 
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{H) nv»dicaL services, the attendance of the Title [ Kindergarten pupils will 
he improvt'd )- as ^hown by comparing October-November attendance records with 
April -May aLteiulan^o r(»cords. 

experiences made possible through transportation services provided by 
Title [, 7S oi the Title I Kindergarten pupils with mental age of not less 
than 5-0 as of September 1073 ' Binet) will be ready for first grade in Septem- 
lH»r a^ measur^-d b> sci>res on the Metropolitan Readiness Test administered 

in Mav 197^*, 

'10) testing services which reveal children ' s experi ences and readiness skills 
and from whitii a curriculum is devised to meet their needs, 757 of the Title 
I Kindergarten pupils with mental ages of not less than 3-0 as of September 
1973 will be r^'adv Tor first grade as measured by scores on the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test admi ni ster(»d in May 1074 

I). TRKAIMKNT: The twenty- Kindergarten classes were located in 9 schools 

uavin^^ one cla-^s each, -chool^: having two classes each and in two additional 
o-nter* where '] classes were housed 

Special materials which stimulate interest and aid the children in the 
matui itien process are Used extensively. Teaching methods which have pro^'ed 
to be .utd'.sful Ml early childhood education are employed by the Kindergarten 
leicher who works under the direction of the Primary Supervisor. F.xperiences 
desii;ned to help the pupils learn to listen, follow directions, relate exper- 
iences, and beiL'.in to form numlu'r concepts are provided and reinforced through 
spaced repetition. Rewards for small increments of progress are an integral 
part ot the program. In addition to the instructional activities provided by 
the teacher, the elementary counselor enriches the program by introducing a 
variety of wiiolesome experiences during her frequent visits to the classroom. 
Siie often uses materials in the DUSO Kit (^Developing Understanding of Self 
and Others) to help children achieve a better understanding of social and 
emotional behavior as it is organized around eight major themes. 

1. Understanding and accepting self 

2. Understanding feelings 

3. Understanding others 

A. Understanding independence 

5. Understanding goals and purposeful behavior 

6. Understanding mastery competence and resourcefulness 

7. Understanding emotional maturity 

8. Understanding choices and consequences 

The counselor is also responsible for the administration of various kinds 
of tests from v/hose results she and the teacher spot children in need of var- 
ious kinds of remediation or support. They also meet with parents and work 
individuall> with children who are experiencing emotional and adjustment 
problems. Their statistical report for the year shows that they administered 
S75 individual intelligence tests C525 Stanford Cinet, 50 Slosson Intelligence 
lest^, had 300 sessions with the total Kindergarten classes with whom they worked^ 
13 ^es^ion^ with small groups, and 17 sessions with parent grotips. They saw 
48 children for special individual conferences and had 115 parent conferences. 

}U\nlth s^M-vices, including a survey of vision and lu^aring as w^H as 
rrf^'tral to appropriate' clinics and other medical facilities, ar»' pr<»vided 
bv the 'litle I nursr who kerps in close touch with the children in initial 
screening visits and follow up activities. The Title 1 visiting teachc^r visits 
the homes of ch Idren whose attendance is poor or who present problems in the 
classroom which mav l)e related to Iiome situations and where the intervention of 
a visiting teacher might provide so1ution<-^ which would then enable the child to 
live in a more v;holesome home environment. 
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A total of ).V) papil:> wore enrolled in the prop.ram during tlu^ yoar. The 
av'.'ta-r fiitoMmrnt was 21.8. A certificated tendu'r and a leacliors' aide 
slatted each class. Classes were in session during the regular school year. 
I'ovs aud '^ivls attended school approximately 6 hours a day, live clays a wef4c 
tor a peiiod of 3() weeks. 

PAKiH'IPAMS: Participants are brothers and sisters of target children wiio 
have a Insti-ry of experiencing failure in the academic sotting, pre schoolers 
who Mve in Ih*- attendance area of high priority schools and those who live 

in i'ederal Housing projecis and those who meet the low income index. The> 
are live year old children who will not be eligible for first grade ^^nroil- 
vM'Xil until a v».ar from the time of their entry into Kindergarten and scored 

ii'W on sr.SAT 

> 

The average l.Q. based on responses to the Stanford-Binet , Form L-M) 
c>f 'f^? n<ieriuirten pupils tested was 96. The percentage of 482 pupils fall- 
iji'^ Ml lie l.Q. ranges below are as follows: 

:;,.!<.w 70 70-79 80-89 90-99 100-109 1 10-119 120 and above 

~T"S TTl^ 19.7'^' 35. i:^ 22.4/ 9.77 :^7/ 

0\ the 4H2 pupils on whom there are Binet l.Q. scores, 22") or 47' were 
i)ovs and 2;7 or S3' were girls. 

leachers and counselors checking 29 children in 24 classes in September 
tound tiial- onlv 21 of them could give their correct address and only 26/ their 
phone nuTnbers. Fo/ty-eight percent could tie a bow and 527. could count 13 
pennies. Aboul one half of the children already knew right from left and 
could identify both right and left hands and cars and eyes. Fiftv percent 
could skip and 91' could walk a straight line. A surprisingly large number 
were already able to recognize colors and call them by their proper name. In 
'general, the children appeared to be fairly v/ell coordinated and few of them 
had observable handicaps. (A comparison of skills as of September and May 
lor 429 pupils can be found in Table T.) 

Kach Kindergarten teacher does a case study of at least one child in 
hfr group. The samples which are attached show the in-depth understanding 
which the teacher has of the child after making this kind of study. (See 
App^'ud i 

The 25 flindergarten teaciiers are all certificated teachers wiiose acade-^iic 
major v;as either Flementary Education or F.arly Childhood Education. A com- 
petent leacuerN aide is assigned to each class. She and the teacher worl' 
a^ a te<im in (l(>veioping an effective program for the boys and girls enroled. 

Pre-'service and in-service training is provided by the Primary Supervisor. 
Wcth teachers and aides are scheduled for four group meetings during the v^ar. 
At liiese meetini^s, new techniques, new materials, and new ways of getting to 
cliiidr'^n and of meeting their needs are discussed. 

^KLArED (WiPONENT: The clo.^e relationship between the Kindergarten program 
and the par(>nis of the pre-school child has been well documentf^l this yvar. 
Ct^ntacts have been made through grcnip meetings, individual conferences, 
tt^.phone (all^, n;.les and letter^. ParuMs have tome to the sc'dooI to ad 
(, ♦h .h'lit-'n, a' conpani ed them on fi-l'l ! r i , iiav b<M n ni * < n( ai 

ri., , parties, have assisc^-d in making the plav areas safer and more attractive, 
nnd have supported the program in innumerable wavs. Teachers and counselors 
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iuiv wotki'd wiih pait»nts whose children were prcseiuing unusual problems 
an ! luivf ni ivi) >i r<»ported growth in the child and a change in attitudo 

vMi l\'v part of tht' parent. A statistical count of acLiviti^'S as reported 
->how> that teachers had 46 group parent conferences with 306 parents attend- 
in v. , -280 individual parent conferences, made 53 home visits, 1107 telephone 
vnlls, st-nt ?')^;() notes or letters nome, and received 373 notes or Letters 
t ronj partnls. Foi ty-two lield trips were reported with 197 parents partici- 
pating;. There were 40 room visitations with 162 parents visiting and 60 
parties with ')92 parents participating. 

Kci!,arding ht-r parent involvement program, one teachi^r wrote "Parent involve- 
ment ha^ h.'rn great tiiis year. We have worked together as one big family and 
uunu ideas and activities have iol Lowed careful planning. . . we iiad our 
-.tcon<l group meeting in December. This meeting was to give parents a progress 
r*'port and to plan for the Christmas party. ... In January, individtial eon- 
ttrences with each parent were scheduled either in person or by telephoiu'. 
Kaeii child's work, progress, and difficulties were discussed. Together we 
weie able to work out ways to help each child. Some parents have talked witii 
the <.'un'-*'lor al>out specific problems. She has been a great help to the 
teaciu-rs <iiul p.jrents. She is always eager to help in any way sh'- can. . . . 

In Ma.., 'v'ent to tlie zoo on the bus. Six of our mothers went with r^i 

dunnu the vear we had many guests to come and talk with the children, among 
those wen a policeman, postman, safety gunrd, fireman, and milkman." Another 
teacher began b.er report by saying "The Kindergarten class at Scott School 
oba't^'ed Open House the whole year. Parents were invited to come and share 
aiL activities at their convenience. . . . another teacher said almost anv 
ilav vou would see parents in our room. We started out with a group meeting 
in the Tall F^om this, we set up individual conferences periods. Then I 
w^'iii with the Title ^ visiting teacher into 20 of our 21 homes. in the spring 
ea(h par*"nt was asked to pick a day and visit the class. Eighteen took part 
in this proiect. . . The reason we work so closely with parents is that we 
tt\ to weld a cooperative bond between the home and the school. Many of the 
paients were unsuccessful in school, many would like to help their children 
!nit don't know how. Actually 1 think we work almost as many hours with parent 
as we do v/i th children." 

One teacher sent the following summary of her activities: 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



Sept. 26, l^?73--Mother ' s meeting 



Oct 



1973 Mother's meeting in order to give instructions 

patterns, and material for knapsacks. 



Oct 



9^ 107 Mother's meeting concerning Halloween party. 



{\ t 



IS, 1973 Mother's meeting to plan Spook House at Halloween 

p a r t V . 



Oct 



17^ 1973 {•if>|(l trip to the fire station 



Oct 



1073 Oprn H(^us<* -about 16 parent s v i t wt d t lie i r chi 1 d' s 

W(>rk n\\ (\\ 'pl av 
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Oct. '^1 V P)7'U-ncinoween party. 

Nov. 15. 1973-Field trip to Millbrook Bakery and Lunch at McDonald's. 

Nov 21, 1 ^)73--Thanksi>Lvinj> tasting party-in order to culminate our 
study of the Pilgrims and Indians a party was 
planned centered on the vegetables and fruits the 
Pilgrims and Indians ate. 

Nov. 29, 1973--M()ther\s meeting to plan Christmas program and party. 

Dec. 1973 Mother's meeting to make Santa hats and hells for the 

Christmas program; Mother's brought a coffee pot, small 
children and t^tayed all morning. 

Dec. 11, 1973--Field trip to Arlington Antebellum Home. 

Dec. 12, 1973--Walking trip to Inglenook to experience eating at 
[nglenook and rehearse for the Christmas program. 
We were accompanied by 3 parents. 

Dec. 13, 1973--Christmas program-mothers accompanied children in walk 
to Inglenook. 

Dec. 19, 1 973--Christmas party and home visit. 

Ian 15, 197A--Parents helped to prepare breakfast for children and 
serve them, culminating our unit on food. 

'an. 21 -Feb. 8-[ndividual parent conferences. Each parent was given 
a day and time to sit and discuss his child. 

Feb. lA,, 1 974--ParenLs made cup cakes for Valentine's Day. 

March 30, 1974-.Home visit 

April S, 1974--Field trip to the main post office downtown. 

April 12, 197A-Ii:aster egg hunt and party. Mothers hid the eggs and 
prepared for the party. 

April 26, 197A-Picnic at Inglenook park. Mothers accompanied us on 
the walk. A mother from Mrs. Laning's room made 
birthday cup cakes fo. everyone. 

May 7, 1974 Field trip to the airport, and mothers' meeting to 

discuss plans for graduation and trip to the zoo. 

May 22, 1 974 Field trip to the zoo. 

Mcjv 29, 1974 Craduation-mothers will assist with decorations, and 

re i reshments . 

May 1 - lOlli IndividMal Parent coni^r^'iK^ 
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Srpt - >\n\ Inrii vicinal parent conferences were held almost daily 

when parents would pick children up from school. 

Sept. - May Telephone calls were made whenever a child was absent 

and to discuss unusual incidents occurring in the 
school or for special need.^>. 

Sept. - May Notes or letters were sent home tiirough the year to 

inform parents of school happenings. 

Sept. - May Notes were received from parents in response to May 

notes, excuses for absences^ and general questions. 



Includt'd in the materials which came into the central office from the 
Kindergarten teachers are a number of notes from parents expressing their 
appreciation for the Kindergarten program. In almost every instance they 
iient ion the arm acceptance of the teacher as one of the important factors 
in making the program a meaningful one for their child. Many of the teachers 
->('nt hi>me suggestions of tilings wiiich parents might do during the summer to 
reiniorce what was learned in the Kindergarten program. Much use was made 
h\ teachers and counselor's of the brochure "From Home TO School r,s A Giant 
Step" wliich wa^ developed in tlie c'ui dance Department several years ago and 
whicli giv'-s sugpjestions for parents as they vorl< with the child in preparing 
him for a liappv and successful schof^l career. Some teachers used tliese 
materials as a basis for discussion at thtir parent meetings. One teaciier 
<^r>nt a copy liome for parents to use during the summer months. 
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The first objective as already stated indicates that when tliey are compared,^ 
tile SKSAT scores in May of 65" of pupils with l.Q.s of 90 and above will fall 
two stanines abov^' the September stanines. The records of 431 pupils present 
for both pre and post testing are recorded in the table wiiich follows. 

STANI-OKD EMiLY SCHOOL ACHIEVI^MENT TEST - Administered September 1973 - May 1974. 

NUMBHR ANlJ PEi^CEOT OF PUPILS PARTICIPATING AVERAGE 7 AVERAGE STANINE 

Number No. l.Q. 90 and above No, I.Q. 89 and below V Pre Post Pre Post 

34] 243 _7_l 98 29 27 38 3.4 4.3 

NlIMi^i':il ANi) Pi'RCENT FALLING IN VARIOUS STANINE GROUPS 

(rain ol 2 Stanines Gain of 1 Stanine No. Remaining Saue Stanine No. Retrogressing 

90-^ 8^>- 904 89- 90+ 89- 90'f 89- 

No. No. " No. 7 No. 7 No, 7 No. 7 No. 7 No. t 

69 28.5 22 22.0 71 29.0 31 32.0 69 28,5 27 27.0 33 14.0 19 19.0 

Percentile scores and stanine equivalents are based on beginning Kindergarten 
in September and end of Kindergarten in May. Tlie movement of two stanine steps 
did not seem to be an unrealistic i!;oal but according to the present test results 
was far from :ulu*'ved. V/hile tlie total group moved from iTie micidle of stanine 
tlirt'<- to about t ii" middle o! stanine fou^^ during (lie venr, tlii s was not tlie 
kind ot gain \:r \'.\y'\{ liavr i»oped for fro-n (b)|(M""U cnroll^Mi in a t i mul a I i nj-, 
I- i ud^Tgart en setting. UMtii 71 o\ tlie pupils havJnj; l.Q.s of 90 .uul al>nve, we 
w<»u|(i iiave normallv anticipated about 71' of the ciiildren having st^inine scores 
ol ~) or b. hlowcv<'r before we begin to tiiini< negatively about the Kindergarten 
program and the accomplishment of tlie pupils, we should carefully examine data 
{ rom otlH'r tests wiiich were administered. fT(\ 
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A study of Tablo L (seo Kindergarten appendix) as i.t relates to the second 
objtcLive wriLth iias to do with improvement in social Interaction and visual mptor 
porceptuaL skills as indicated by pre and post responses to a locally developed 
mvfutorv oi Readiness Skills siiows that more than 73 of the pupils enrolled 
responded correct] v to all items except .^iving correct address and correct phone 
n^nubet . Sevent\Mi-c percent or more of the pupils missing items in September 
\;ere able to respond correctl> to 17 of those items in May, Some of the items 
which tower tiian 7 3 of pupils were unable to complete in September and were 
still unable to complete in May v;ere giving correct address and phone number, 
distinguishing between rigiit and left, tying a bow, counting thirteen pennies, 
and recognizing a nickel and a quarter. One lumdred percent of the pupils 
could recognize a penny, A careful study of tiie table will show that great gains 
\vvre made during the year. At tlie beginning of the year only 21 of the children 
<.oiil(i y^WK^ tiieir correct address wiiile at the end of the year 71' could do so. 
An <iveia",e oi 'yJ were able to do tasks which required dis t i ngu isiiing between 
ri 1)1 and left lu September wliile an average of 88 percent were able to do these 
tasks in Mav. OMier instances of marked growtii may be seen by further study of 
li'is same table. i:hile the objective v;as not readied in its entirety, marked 
* pro .ress was made . 

Onit/Ltive tliree states tlia t 7 3 of the Kindergarten pupils with mental ages of 
not less than 5-0 as of September 1971 (on Binet test) will be ready for first 
^',rade in September 19 74 as measured b> scores on the Metropolitan Readiness Test 
administered in Mav 1974. Tables II, TIL and TV in the Kindergarten appendix 
provides inLormation relating to the scores of AA7 pupils who took the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test at tlie end of the sciiool year. The test manual indicates that 
pupils whose scores fall in the A, B, or C categories are likely to succeed in 
iu\st ;rade. Those in the C category should be given more consideration, however, 
ill Lcrms of individual needs. Seventy-four percent of all tiie children including 
those wiL-h initial mental ages below 3-0 had scores in May which fell within the 
A-{' categories. Of the 64^ of the pupils with initial mental ages of 3-0 and 
abo.^e ninety-one percent had scores which within the A-C range- Thus this group 
lar exceeded the goal which had been set for them in the original objective. 
Since scores on the Metropolitan appear to reflect a greater degree of progress 
and tend to predict a greater degree of success in first grade than scores on 
.iKSAf reported under objective one, it would be most interesting to follow through 
with th.is group oi children by testing tiiem at end of first grade to see which 
of the tests is actually our best instrument with which to measure progress in 
L!nder-,arten and success in first grade and which test actually provides teachers 
VLti: tiie most meaningful information with which to plan, A long range longitudinal 
stud, ol the present Kindergarten group on which we now have extensive data would 
bo most helpful to future planning. 

At Hie heginninu of th.e year and again at the end of the year, teachers checked 
characteristics oL children as they had observed them and recorded them on a 
pupil cl.aracU'rist ic check sheet. Objective number four states that because of 
per.soanl at'.«intion and InLeraction between teacher, counselor, and ciiild, fewer 
than 10 ot the children will be described by their teachers in May as having 
negative character is t i cs • Table V in the Kindergarten ^ppendix reports pre and 
post data for 432 pupils. Characteristics which can be generally classified as 
Tu. ative and the perc e.itnge ot children who are marked as having these character- 
isli<s are as follows: too quiet 1_3/, w i thdrawn 7j^:> destructive 2/> il> 
poor attendance L^ , poor coordination m, cannot settle down UZ, loses belong- 
nv? n_, picks at other cliildren 15 , cannot play wcl' with group 8/, gOes to 
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toilet too much 6_, poor risk academically 9^, In spite of the Lact thai in 
almost all oL" the categories mentioned above more than 10' of the children 
were so characterized on the over all progr ss made only about 6 ', were 
Liuiicited as having made little or not progress during the year in such ^i"- 
portant areas as following; directions, listening, doing what is told, getting 
along with peers, and getting along with adults • It is interesting also to note 
that in the eyes of the teacher. 97 of the pupils were described as enjoying 
stiiool. Of general interest also is the actual consistency with which teachers 
Ita^e characterized children. In many instances their pre and post evaluations 
were almo3t identical. In some instance more children characterized as possess- 
ing no^^itive characteristics in May than were in September. This may simply 
moan that in September the teachers did not know the children well enough to 
describe them accurately. By May they knew them much better but also by May 
both teachers and children are tired, behaviors which appeared less negati/e 
in September may, thou^^h r.ot occur inv" any irore frequently, appear more negative 
in Mav. 

Although the visiting teachers went to the homes of Kindergarten pupils when 
requested to do so and though medical services were available and teachers 
reported making contacts by phone with absentees, the attendance of Kindergarten 
pupils did not improve as was anticipated in Objective Attendance reports 
lor the months of October-November, April-May for pupils in 25 classes are re- 
corded below: 



An overall absentee rate of less than 10" is considered an enviable one* 
Reasons for absences on most cases appear to be quite legitimate and due 
to illness or other reasons rather than to lack o£ interest or involvement 
in the kindergarten program as such. 

Objectives, six, seven, nine and ten all of which relate to the effectiveness 
of various supportive services and whose influence was to be measured by 
responses to the Metropolitan Readiness Test were met to a degree which exceeded 
expectation. Medical services which were tied into the attendance services and 
whose effectiveness was to be measured by increased attendance did not show the 
progress as indicated in Objective 8. However, we wonder whether or not the 
increase in attendance is a valid way to measure the effectiveness of the medical 
services. The fact that vision and hearing of all kindergarten children was 
checked and the fact that the nurses went into the classroom, made home visiLs, 
and referred children who needed it to various medical resources is of more 
sLgniiicant value than an increase in attendance as a measure of the help rendered 



MONTHS 
DAYS ON KOLL 
DAYS PRl'SI'NT 
PERCENT PRESENT 



OCTOBER 
10384 

9694 

93*3 



NOVEMBER 
9958 
9052 
90.0 



APRIL MAY 

10430 8778 

9542 8125 

91.4 92.5 
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STUDY DATE May, 197^^ 

?:AME of TKA r'lER C\\ COWISELOR MKTNG report Janice Watson 

IDEirrirTIIiG JATA- Please wr-ite real name of child and school in pencil In 
.:rv-:r rl 'h' l.an l corner, +hcn assign an alia.s lo U\c child and scliooi unci 
use 'ills -jli.^- \i.ruUi,hout your report. After proper coding at the Guidance 
''/\*-:r, * rc' il najner will be erased so th'il the da^a may remain arion.y^noun 

NAM£( alias) Gue Hayes Date of birth August 3, 19^8 Sex Female 

>'ace vfnite Grade in School Kindergarten School (alias) Wooley 

v\ ioc, :>'ipt:on of pupil's physical appearance and general heal^n 

' : [r a V'^ry /lender;, frail little She was born with bila^--r'il 

M a>.d bi lateral hip-dislocation. Sue is able to walk rnucb better 

: ; .urc>.,ry in Aprll^ 1973> Sue has myotonic dyrcrophy. Her hcaltn ic 

e rally good> 

iVO'ii'LY DATA: Occupation of fathe r City employee Ocupation of 

inctricr Housewife number of siblings 2 

*:;il.i' : pl'i^e in siblin;^ ^^roup Youngest Child lives with Paternal 

r -iu'inioliitv 'in I parents Afternoon care Grandmother — Sue often plays 

>•••' 'V sejG!ii "rade sister and next door nei^^hbor cousins > 

-io-economi" level of family Low 

'k'neral -:ultaral and educational level of family Mot>her is retarded and 
vcjiC)' road or '.;r ite. Father is said to have completed 6th frrade. Grand-- 

motrier app ear:' unedu^atea. Sister carries most responsibility, 

"rrcial family problems Sue^s grandmother has custody of both children. 

'Titire f^^ mlly lives with rrandmother, often supported by her social 

-n^'iri':r J tv^cr:, Sue's mother also has myotonic dystrophy. 

Jlil't's reiatic>r:.:uip to family members (feclin<:s about otc) Sue ' r. r^^'^nd- 
mother i.* ve ry prott-ctive concerning Sue> Sue speaks of her oft en > Sue 

( . \.-^r ^ .'T)c'ikc <'f nor sister. She looks up to her sister. 

rJliOuL HISTORY: number of schools attended CDLD (last fall) How lunr, in 
T)resen* school months Grades re-oeated (specific, v/hich) None 
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llv : 'i'l' r' 737~T3T^MT7"o^^~T7'^pon I Like ^jr , j.c '^.Jr. 



\r : ... '-I'.-ZI : 'I'^u:: \n i]> peer:: vJla/rni:i'.ijG ' ry ^jul.Ie :iu^i j>role'- ' 
'u,\.- playliu: or beiry- with the .Toup^ Slie ax^pL-urj r-on'.ent ^ aoe. 

-r'j ' * iu?i''l Lr ' jrr';j'^j '.atlt.' 3ue chjoyc all 'nuloor 'jivj outdoor r)l'iy * 

- 'jrua"' . !V' ' 'le . J 1 ^ runriri^ wi'.^' -roup/; tryin;-' .jurrj., -'^l-P? 

musi'.: ah i "come.: to liTe'' ul.crever she i:: when che 



.ear.: j ■ , 

I 'T I VI . A 1 . A : ' : o 'j / j M la / 0 ^ : ] i rn: : T I' : ' uc ■ appe ar'^' o nave a P^^^'^ 
• Ivz ' el''- T.' • oAO i: barl^'ally a hap])/ -vall^i. 



a. ^ 1 ;:it i /.'riie'li ^a ue -''r-i to jr.j- x^iiLrc-I .-luo rm 



r/ ijLU.r.' ji'Lli aini a*oul t o''i l'.: lu:e -uft^rx)! wtfcr' 



.^anmpLnr larjiiblina G^l 

va-y lit .a;u -hoozo tiil': rrala wrii.e about Gue jr. very unn.:uril >^l11. ^ 
Q Jh'^^ h.a:: *:hov.ni -aaaji^ierarle pror,reJo in only < moiitVu:, bui, ; lorr: fo^- 
||^|^(^" aril rnean.- ar b^O.p :Jur> a>vr'lop all her potential. 
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)i'ScribL» t\\e child wiion he came to yoiu Tell what you have done during the 
i.ir to chcinti^o behavior. Tell what approaches or techniques have worked and 
'.'h vou think 'hey worked. Tell how the child reacts now in a way that is 
liflorent (o t ho way '\e beliaved wh^en ho came to you originally, 

S V eutrrcd mv room on l^eburary 20, of this year. I noticed immediately that she 
u'^^*-* thii:k .glasses cUid had an awkard walk. Soon afterwards, i became aware 
ot 'it-r vtjrv poor speech. Sue did not seem frightened when her grandmother left 
atur re;isterin.^ her. Perhaps Sue felt secure because her cousin was also in 
» IV room . 

Koi ti'e next lew da> Sue v/as very disruptive. She often mumbled louoly during 
j,roup Lime or durin;.; other quiet activities. The other children soon realized 
I iAl Sue was '^special" and needed their help. Everyone automatically adopted Sue 
.:ik1 t 1 uni to help her adjust. They often told her not to run in the room, reminded 
h.r not to talk while the teacher talked, and showed her procedures in the room. 

Slu»Vs .;ratulmothcr had apparently done everything for her and Sue expected the same 
fro-u m.e. She would oft n motion for me to do things for her - tie her shoe, 
i)uLton her sweater, pin her hair, etc. Each time I explained to Sue that she must 
talk so I could understand her She repeated many phrases after me. At first, 
she became ver\ frustrated awd cried when T would not follow her motioned 
coimands. However, when she discovered crying did not get her way she began 
to communicate verbally. Within the next two weeks Sue learned to put on her 
shoes, lace them up, and come say "Please tie my shoes." 

i)urini^ tiie first few weeks of kindergarten Sue encountered several obstacles. She 
found it very difficult and strange to conform to rules. Tt was evident sht* liad 
alwavb done what slie wanted. Sue had to learn to feed herself with a fork or 
spoon. She also had to clean up the mess she made on the floor as well as on 
hcr^self. Small tasks :h as carrying the cafeteria tray, opening the milk 
carton, ^ 'in^; to the bathroom alone, and walking in line were major obstacles 
for Sue. Now Sue can carry out these and other functions successfully. 

3uv is a very stubborn little girl who has been spoiled by a grandmother who feels 
sorrv lor her and wants to make life easier for her. Gradually Sue is learning 
tiiat by doing what the teacher says and conforming to the society of our room 
slu is becoming more independent and like other children. Consistency has been my 
most successful approach with Sue. 

Atter three months in kindergarten, T see Sue as a much happier, more independent 
apo secure little girl. I feel she is happier because she feels successful, llei 
spcecii is very poor and she still. cannot do the work my other five year olds can 
do. However, yrsterdas Sue and T made a paper bag puppet together. Sue talked, 
Kmgiied and enjoyed being in school. 
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TABU ' 

^WINTOKY Oi- KlvXDlMh'SS SKILLS 



■^'■■L j^jpIIs Classes 



' >a t c : ['a ll 1973 - Spriny^ 1974 

'IVlls lirst and last mime on request 
'.li^L•s c.orrocL address 
Civi-* oorrect phone number 

i.,iv'es correct age 
(vorbal ly no f ingers) 

Siiou ' I i^bt liand 

Sho\:^ left hand 

Points to left oar 

Points to right eye 

Walks a straight line 
Hb iiiclics or more) 

tlops on one foot (4 hops) 
Sk ips J 

using feet alternately 

Tics a ^hoe lace in a bow 

Counts 13 pennies 

Calls b> correct name: penny 

nickel 
dime 
quarter 

Recognizees and calls colors 
correctly without hesitation: 

red 
blue 
yellow 
green 
orange 
l)lack 
brown 
purple 
pink 
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KINDKRGAllTiilN 



FALL 1973 
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PRE-SCHOOL PROJECT 

P i ( kt-ris "oun ly 

rM,ii.ut* fi<i/^*i J. HulhMiix, C<H)r(l i nd tor 
Cc:jrrol 1 ton, Alobama 35^^*/ 

Objoclivc: Ati.er nine months' participation, of the enrolled stuJeni^ 

in the pre-school program were expected to score at least ^Oth percentile 
(near averciqe) achi^^vement as measured by the Metropolitan Readiness T«^st, 
^0 were expected to score 60th percentile or higher. 

Learnintj objectives for the pre-school program include the development of 
basic concepts and understandings such as the following: 

1. Positive sel f -concept 

2. Oral expression 

3 . Motor skills 

Auditory and visual discrimination 
5. Generalisation and classification 
Recognition of relationships 

7. Transfer of knowledge and skills 

8. Creative expression 

9. Adjustment to large and small group situations 

10. Development of sound health habits 

1 1 . Physical dexter i ty 

12. Acceptable emotional control 

A total o^ 22k pre-school pupils were enrolled in the program, stnlfcnJ with 
9 teachers and 9 aides and one supportive unit from special education program 
for an approximate average of 2k pupils per class. Within the classes, pupil 
were grouped both heterogeneous 1 y and lipmogeneously for the various activilies 
and at times were working i nd i v j dua H y . A learning center approach characteri^ 
mo^ L classrooms, emphasizing individualized instruction, se 1 f -d i rec t ion , 
and se 1 1 -mot i va t ion . 

B(jsic equipment provided for each center included colorful, child-^i/e tables 
and chairs, scatter rugs, 16 m.m. , 8 m.m. , and 35 J^i-"^- projectors, record 
player, tape recorders, headsets, and other instructional equipment as 
needed. Commercially prepared materials uti.i/ed included the Peabody Early 
Childhood Kit, Holt's Children"s World, Lanquaoe Experiences Program, DUSO 
Guidance Kit, Alpha Program, and a number of other multi-media materials. 
Ill the second semester, Dupils indicating satisfactory readiness levels 
utilised Level I of the Scott-Foresman Reading Systems, normally utilized 
with first grade pupils. 

Within the classroom, ^james , puzzles, toys, "f ound" mat er i a 1 s , and le<ic[i(r- 
'oade activities motivated and developed learning skills. "Hands (mV 
activities, such as churning butter, watching a co'oon develop into .i 
moth, planting of seeds, etCv developed basi-. science concepts and furnished 
language activities. Local field trips--to post offices, stores, city fuiM, 
dairies* and similar locat ions--hel ped pupils to relate to their env i t ohhumx 
af.d furnished elementary social studies understandings. Mathcm<jtic> MM' 
were develo ed through games and the use of Holt's number readiness proqi.mi, 
whtch is preparation for the program utilized in the elementary grades 
v/ithin the system. 
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PICKENS COUNTY 
PY Ih 

Pre -Sch(x)l 

fi'vjii/o rxf;i (j^'> ion inciuclcJ music aclivitit'S such »is s i nq i nq ,^ rhythm'., 
li frnint) activities, nnd i ns L rumen La 1 ami l)C)Jy lesponso; artistic l M-a l i vrtu'ss 
was <K . ( I I shed ihr()u(]h t fio use and manipulation ot a variety ot media 
\)nd Ihrougli the teaching of color recognition and lesponse; creative 
drafialic- took ihe r(;rm of d rama t i ;'cU i oris of stories by nupils or ( fi 
puf)pt^l s , do lis, etc. 

All par t i c i pa t ' ncj pupils were given auditory and visual screenings, and 
<Uher health coiuiseling and treatment as indicated, such as dental cai(^, 
sickle-cell tests, and skin and scalp disorders. 

The kindergarten classes actually began the third week of the school year. 
The first two weeks of the year were utilized in screening and selection 
ot participants. Classes were held 6 hours per day, 5 clays per week, 
throughout the regular school year. 

E. Part ic i pants : 

Participants were selected esentially on the basis of information furnisfied 
by the parent duririg a pre-class interview, observation of pupM b('h<ivioi 
by teai^her during application testing and interview, and performance cm t fu 
CTB/McGraw-Hi 1 1 Test of Basic Experiences (General Concepts Battery) administeted 
individually by teachers. Average pre-test score on this instrumc^nt for pupils 
.;'cepted in the program was 17th percentile. 

The nine teachers and aides were all we 1 1 -qua 1 i f i ed and suitable for their 
assignment. All teacl)ers held degrees in elementary education with prior 
experience in early childhood or primary levels; seven of the 9 aides working 
in the program had participated in a 5*week EPDA training progiam t(j instruct 
aides in vjorking with pre-school pupils. All teachers and aides v/ere involved 
in a structured and continuous in-service training program throughout the school 
yea r . 

r. Reflated Components: 

Parents were firsl involved through the application process, when they v;er(^ 
rctjuired to accompany ihe child to school to jpply for admission. Uk-/ 
w(^re involved through the year as room mothers, volunteers, cha[)eronfs (oi 
field trips, and similar activities. Many parents furnished "parties" on 
special occasions and donated toys, hats, and similar objects for class 
«jc t I V i t i es . 

Aides were invaluable in the program as co-v/orkers v/ith teachers In all 
aspects of the program. Aide; remained with the teachers and v^ei e dire' (♦•d 
by them throughout the entire day. 

Inservice centered around tne assessment of desirable skill devr 1 opmrvi t s 
and behavioral objectives, which could serve as an assc^ sMenl of pu(>i I 
levei and progress, a guide for classroofn activities, and a commun i ca I i ^>n 
to first grade t'-arhers <is to tho sl^ i 1 1 deve 1 onmen t attempted .wv^ aclue s ! 
in the kindergarten i ns t ru»^ t i on . 
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PICKENS COUNTY 
FY 74 

Pre-Sci\ool 



Effectiveness 

riie kindergarttMi program surpassed objectives. lOBE testing revealed an 
average gain from 17th percentile (pre-test, Level K) to 73rd percentile, 
(post-test, Level 1). In addition, pupils were tested with Metropolitan 
Readiness Test at the end ot the program and indicated an avevage score 
of 61st percent' Informal assessments by teachers indicated supportive 

evidence of th^ growth. 



!• VALUATION OK THE rl:adin(; program 



AnnislvJii CiLv Schools 
P. 0, •]o< 1 )()0 
AnnisLiMi, Ai ibama 36201 

To I o phone number. 237-9531 

n ILK I COORDINATOR 
>\ri^. Vel-na Curry 
P('^t Ofl'ioe Box L')00 
Anni^t un, Alabama 3r)?0l 

U'lephone nunihor: 236- 1':)^ i 

O'UKCTIVKS OK THK PROGRAM 

i . (i^'^^^'^'^'^ ^ ob ject ive 

To i>rovicio a ruading pro.!;ram to increase the cognitive skills 
of children from economically, culturally, and educationally 
dej^r i ved homes . 

2 . Specific Objectives 

a) i^ipils at the first >;rade level, who are immature and not 
ready for reading as determi-^-^d by teacher observation and 
the Gates MacGinitie Readiness Test will be placed in a 
readiness program where they will make at least eight (8) 
months progress during the regular school year as measured 
by the California Reading Achievement Test. 

b) Upon completion of the 1973-74 school year, Title I pupils 
in i;rades 2-8, will on the average, demonstrate one month's 
^ain for each month of instruction in cognitive skills as 
measured by the total score on che reading subtests of the 
California Achievement Test in Reading. 

c) Pupils in grades 1-8 will respond positively toward reading 
as observed by their readiness to participate in the reading 
activities and by the number and kinds of books they read 
chir in^ the year . 
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1 . i ^'achor Class Sl'/ .c 

The class si/e varied from a low of seven (7) in some instances Co a 
Ul^\\ of seventeen (17) in others. An attempt was made to keep the 
number to a maximum of fifteen in all classes. 

? . Classroom Or:j;ani za t ion 

Title T classrooms were organized to maintain a flexible read- 
iwd. program so that both the educational needs and the varying 
inter»-'srs of the pupils would be met... Each classroom was organized 
lo accomiodate the following;; types of instructional activities: 

a) Pro,',r^inmed instructional activities 

f'oacher-L^uided and small-group activities 

c') Audio-visual activities for both small and large ;^roups 

d) S tudent -centere-' high- interes t activities 

e) Flexible grouping for instructional activities 

3 . Kquipment and Materials 

Materials and equipment were chosen to accommodate the pupil's readi- 
ness for specific instructional activities. Tests were administered 
to find the reading level of each pupil and materials were selected 
accordingly. Diagnostic and prescriptive type materials v/ere utilized 
in all classrooms. Learning programs chosen on the basis of achievement 
and interest levels of the pupils included the following: Read On, SPvA 
Rt-adin- Labs, Diagnosis, Individualized Reading Kits, Talking Alphabet, 
Specific Reading Skills Series, Imperial Reading Program, Fsychotechnics 
HX Reading Program, Audio Reading Progress Labs, and other programs. A 
variety of equipment such as tape recorders - reel-to-reel and cassette, 
- record players, listening centers, overhead projectors, opaque projec- 
tors, filmstrip and film projectors were used by all Title [ teachers 
and teaclier aides. 

A . Stimulation and Motivation 

']olh the teacher and the teacher-aide strived to maintain a positive 
relationship v;ith each pupil. ^;ames , charts, picture words, discu'^s ions , 
audio-vistjals, and a variety of materials were used to make the rtvKlin); 
pr)',ram interesting and ciial lenging. Rewards and praise v;erc utilized t) 
provifle reinforcement for the students' efforts. 

Attr.Kiiv c lassrooms, interest centers, and an environment of accept a:uo 
cuid SI a cess also helped lo stimulate and lo motivate the sLlulenl^. Soir.r 
ifachers used (he contracL concept with /,r^'<it sucC(\ss . Kv this iiK'tluxL 
{b\' sludcnis set the ,;oals and determined the ccurse of action. 
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Prrlia-s the rao^L widely used LechnLque t:o motivate students was cliaL 
01 plannin; and LiTipleiiient i n - a reading pro^;rata whereby student.^ eould 
meet with suc^^ess , AnotluT factor was tliat: of providing a iiosL of 
low-lc/el, in 'h- iiUeresL taaLerials - maierLals lhat differed SL<^nLii- 
canLlv tropi those used in tht* rej;ular classroom. 

> . Counsel in; and duLdance 

IndLviduai conferences were scheduled wiLh both the student and the 
parents concernin,^ the pupil *s progress and needs. The Title T teacher 
alsu arranged conferences with the regular instructional activities. 
Achlu-^^ement tests and teacher-made tests were administered to dia-nose 
specific readin- problems and to prescribe pro.-;rams based upon these 
needs . 

Miidance counselors were utilized when needed. Individual intelligence 
testy werp given to students whose performance did not measure up to 
wliat was e:;pected. As a result of this service by the system-wide test- 
ing', specialist, several Title I pupils were placed in special education 
c 1 asses , 

L]ach Title [ I eacber kept indl^^idual folders for each pupil In order to 
check on the progress made. A case study was done by each teacher on 
at leasf one ciu Id in the readin^^, program. 

' ^ • hen 1th ami Nutrition 

Complete iu-aith re<-ord-> on ali Title I students ^K^re ipaintained by ti^- 
> nurse. Ear, eve, and teeth examinations were ^iven. Children 
with serious problems were referred to the dental clinic, to other local 
n'oncies, or to their personal doctor. In some cases where assistance 
ci>uld uol secured from local agencies. Title T funds were used to pro- 
vide Jasses, dental work, health examinations, etc. for eligible Title I 
youn gs tevs . 

Fret lunches were provided to Title I students wlio were eligible to par- 
ticipate in that program. The liot lunches added much to the nutiition 
of these pupils since many would not have had the benefit of a balanced 
d i e t . 

Lach child was encouraged to use good table manners. 
7 . Other Services 

A spet^ch therapist worked witli Title I children havinv, speech problems. 

Ihreo nedla persi>ns worked on a half-time oasis to supply tlie Title I 
classrooms with an a )undance of equipment and materials. Tlicse materials 
Were drii/er(;d to llie schools on a dailv l)asis. 
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All IMS I rue L iona I supplies such as paper, pencils, and other materials 
wore provided for each Title I classroom. A representative from the 
Department of Pensions and Security reuiarkod that the Title I classes 
wore the only liM durinj, the day that child could ,^j;o to this class 
williout feelln,^ tlie demands of having to have pencil, paper, and other 
nceJcv! supplies. Many Title T participants caine from homes with sucl\ 
liiiiiieci )ud els that even the small sciiool essentials could not !)e pro- 
vided for the home. 

<>. limo of treatment 

Hach Title I participant was scheduled to the Title 1 teacher for a 
block oi lime durin-.; each day. The time period ranged from forty (40) 
niimites to an hour- After treatment the child was scheduled back to 
the re-^-iilar classroom teacher for the remainder of the day. An attempt 
was made to rotate the schedule so that the child would not miss the 
same classroom activities every day. Students remained in the Title 1 
readin; pro^^ram throughout the year or until they achieved at grade level 
as dcLermined by staadardized and teacher-made tests. 

E. PARTICIPA>]TS 

1 . Criteria for Selection 

Students who participated in the Title I program were chosen on the 
basis of need. These youngsters were labeled grades one throui^^h eight; 
however, all were performing below their assigned grade level. Many had 
been retained and had been in school from two to nine or more years. 
Placement on standardij^ed tests were used as a means of selection. 

2 - Number of Participants 

Nine hundred seven (907) children were enrolled in the Title I program 
at the end of the school year. More were enrolled at the beginning of 
the year; however, some were scheduled back to the regular classroom, 
some were transferred to special education classes, and some moved out 
of the school district during the year. 

Of this number, 542, were males and 365 were females. T'heages ranged 
from six to fifteen years. 

3 . General Ciiaracter 

Many children came to the program with negative attitudes. They were 
underachievcrs and many had been labeled as such. Most of them had met 
defeat many times in the regular school program and as a result had a low 
sel f -concept . A majority came from low socio-economic families; tiiereforo, 
they lacked some of the background experiences needed for successful aca- 
demic learning,. Many had defective speech patterns which hampered conimuni- 
cation between the teacher and the children. 

4 . Achievement Level 

The achievement level of the students ranged from one to six years below 
their assigned grade level. Some seventh and eighth graders were ]^er- 
forming at first and second grade levels in reading. 
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5 . Behavior Prubloms 

Some these students vvere behavioral problems, but most problems 
were due to their poor home- life conditions or due to their frustra- 
tions because they could not achieve as well as their peers. 

As a whole, all craved attention. With the extra help given them by 
the Title I teacher and teacher aide, they received some of the atten- 
tion they needed to help them to feel as individuals. 

Problems were kept to a minimum due to the high- interest materials used. 
Normal daily problems of the students getting along with eah other were 
dealt with in a positive manner. 

6' Staff 

a) N umber 

The Title I instructional staff consisted of thirteen (13) teachers 
and thirteen (13) teacher aides. Each teacher was assigned approxi- 
mately seventy-five (75) students. Assisting with the instructional 
program were the following: (1) a full-time coordinator who super- 
vised and coordinated the entire program, (2) a health nurse who 
took care of the special health needs of the participants, and (3) 
three media persons (half-time) who provided materials and supplies 
for each classroom on a daily basis. 

b) Traiain^ 

Each member of the Title I staff was fully trained for his/her posi- 
tion. The coordinator had a master's degree and is certified in the 
areas of elementary education, guidance, and counseling, and in super- 
vision. The media specialist had a master's degree in library science. 
Each of the Title I teachers for grades 1-6 were certified at the ele- 
mentary level with the exception of one. She is presently enrolled in 
a program to remove her deficiencies; however, she has been an employee 
of the system for several years and has exhibited outstanding teaching 
performance. The two teachers at the junior high level hold certifi- 
cations in the area of English. 

rhe health nurse was a registered nurse and had been employed by the 
system for many years. The teacher aides and the media aides had 
completed high school and several are enrolled in college programs. 
They have all received training to help them to be more efficient in 
their work. Most have been employed by the system for at least six 
years . 

c) Functions and Responsibilities 

The coordinator iiad the overall responsibility of supervising and 
monitoring the program as outlined in the job description. The teacher 
had the -responsibility of planning and implementing the instructional 
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program at the local school level. The teacher aides worked 
v;ndor tiio dirtaLioii and observation of the Title I teacher. 
The P'cdia specialist and media aides worked with the teachers 
in supplying materials and equipment needed for a successful 
program. 

The uUimnte responsibility of the entire staff was to meeK 
the student where he was and to carry him as far as he could 
go. Tin's was done by providing as many experiences and by 
meeting as many needs as possible. The student was exposed 
to many types of materials in which needs were met* 

F. RELATED COMPONENTS 

1 . Parent Involvement 

Parents were involved in the reading prografn throughout the year. 
Teacher-parent conferences were held as needed and progress reports 
were send home every nine weeks. An advisory committee, composed of 
from two to four parents, worked with each Title I teacher in planning 
and implementing che program at the classroom level. The chairman from 
each local school committee served on the system-wide Parent Advisory 
Council. This provided a means of getting data and feedback from the 
local school community to the central level and vice versa. 

2 . Teacher Aides 

The teacher aides v/ere a valuable asset to the program. Their duties 
Included maintenance of all records concerning Title I students, pre- 
paration of instructional materials, seting up and operating audio-visual 
equipment, working with small groups and with individual students, pre- 
paring displays and bulletin boards, and performing clerical chores and 
housekeeping duties. 

3 . Tn-Service Training 

Teachers and teacher aides were provided in-service training periodically 
throughout the year. A week- long workshop in reading was attended by all 
Title I teachers prior to the opening of school. Eleven of the thirteen 
teachers aides were enrolled in a course entitled "Practices and Theor- 
ies in the Teaching of Reading" which was taught in Anniston by Auburn 
University. 

G. EFFECTIVENESS OF THE PROGRAM 

The major objective of the Title I program was to raise each child's achieve- 
ment level in reading at least one month for each month's instruction. With 
some of the students this was accomplished and with others it was not. How- 
ever, on an average, students in the program achieved this objective. The 
California Achievement Test in Reading was administered to all Title T stu- 
dents. Form A was given in October and Form B was given during the first 
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wecjk in May. AIL graJ.f:^, with the exception of grade 8, achieved at least 
eight months ia reading ability during the eight-month period between pre 
and post-tosting. The Cales MacGinitie Readiness Test was administered to 
first graders; therefore, no valid comparison can be made with scores on 
the CAT administered at the end of the year. 

Other instruments used to determine the effectiveness of the program were: 
Read On and Diagnosis (c rlteron-referenced tests), Imperial Reading Place- 
ment Test, Houghton Mifflin Placement Tests, Schonell's Graded Word Test, 
Classroom Reading Inventory, teacher-made tests, and teacher observations. 

Teachers reported improvement and changes in self-images, attitude toward 
teachers and toward reading; better behavior, performance, and school atten- 
dance; and improved physical appearance. Students displayed greater interest 
in reading in that it seemed to become a pleasurable experience rather than 
a chore. Many were reluctant to return to the regular classroom - they pre 
ferred staying in the reading room. Changes in the desire to learn became 
evident. Instead of saying, "I can't do this", before they tried, they begcn 
"To want to do". 

Pupils had this to say about the Title I reading program: 
"I have enjoyed the reading classes." 

"I did not like the class at the beginning, but I hate to 
see it end. I wish I could be in it next year," 

"I wish all children could take this class," 

"I like this class because we do many things," 

"I learned a few things that I might not have known if it wasn't for 
you and Mrs. . I am thankful for the help you gave me," 

Title I teachers made the following comments: 

"Most of the youngsters in the program had good attendance. They 
seldom missed a day from school unless illness prevented them." 

"Behavior problems became practically nil because everyone was busy 
doing what they wanted to do." 

"The work was at their Individual ability and achievement levels; 
therefore, they knew they could succeed in something and many real- 
ized that they were working for their benefit rather than for a grade," 

"It became evident that some students developed more self-control and 
were more able to work at self-directed activities at the end of the 
school year." 
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SYSTEM Cle l>tu'n e ^'ou^ty 

KvaJt ticn KepoM . -loading Pro^>raiu 
A. Cleburne C«.'Uniy 

P. W. L., Gaines Title F Coordinator 
Post Office H.^x 242 
Hefllr.^ Alaha?\f^ 36264 

C. Reading Iir.provement Program Objectives 

1. Set up classes that lend themselves to individual instruction by 
limiting class size to fifteen students* 

2. Screen students for participation who have not reached readiness 
or who are reading one year below grade level. 

3. Verify participants by using Callforuia Readiness and Achievement 
Tests . 

4. Ninety percent of the early elementary participating students will 
make one year's progress while seventy percent of the later elemen- 
tary participating students will make one year's progress during the 
1973-74 school year as measured by pre and post California Test of 
Basic Skills. 

D. Treatment 

Title I teachers certified in elementary education with additional 
training in reading were in charge of a room set aside and desig- 
nated as a Title I reading laboratory. 

Classes were limited to fifteen students with the first grade 
having a.^ few as twelve. The classes v/ere organized and equipped 
so a.^ to piaco emphasis on individual instruction. Success was 
built i-ito the program by starting instruction at the level the 
child had reached. 

The reading', labotatories were fully equipped. Some of the devices 
utilized to stimulate participants were: control readers, tachisto- 
scopes, tape recorders, Hoffman readers and record players. Some 
materials utilized were filmstrips, tapes, records, practice booklets, 
reading kits and enrichment reading books. 

Treatment was administered five days per week forty-five minutes 
per day during regular school hours for thirty ^six weeks beginning 
in September, 1973, and ending in May, 1974. 
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li . Far t] c ipants 

Pupils in the readinj? }<aboraLory were selected by consensus of tiic 
homeroom reaciKTs, L'ltle 1 ^eacher and principal on the basis of 
past performance's In the area of reading* Final placement were 
verified by the California Test of Basic Skills or the Cal Readi- 
ness Test (T.O.B.E/?, Some 409 boys and girls ranging in ages from 
six to fourteen, in grades one through six with low achievement 
levels Vixaie up the Title f part and full year participants. Che 
treatment x.or each was based on individual needs. 

Six teachers were directly responsible for adminititer ing the 
treatment to soma 400 students. The treatment was that of 
providing instruction for educationally deprive Title I children. 

The project direccor^s runction was the coordination of the entire 
project, which involved such areas as project writing, teacher 
inservive, supervision, Parent Advisory Council meetings, reporting, 
procuring, principalis inservice, evaluation and dissemination, 

F. Related Component 

Parents were involved in various ways in the Title I program. 
Some of tt;ese were as follows: project planning and approving 
meetings, local and system-wide advisory council meetings, 
parent in-service, P*T.A. meetings, open house programs and 
evaluation conferences. All Title 1 staff members were involved 
in in-service training. Some teachers enrolled in after hours 
college classes for adJ.itionai training. 

G. Effectiveness 

Pre and Post tests were administered to all Title I students. 
The California Test of Basic Skills fC.T.B.S.), 1968 revision, 
was the standardized instrument used. 

The object Ives as set forth in i.cm "C" above were met. The 
following tables show that eighty^-six percent of the full year 
participants made seven -tenths year or more progress. Full 
year participants averaged near one and five-tenths years growth 
in readii^^'. lest results for those in the program four months 
show a gain of five and five-tenths months during the four months. 
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These students had four months between testing. 
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Identit icat ion oi 



Grade one - 



iupilb nun iTeady to road and in need of extended 



Grade two - 



l*iipi]s most l\\ noed of assistance and who score 
n' I's^ast K'lio. b w ^s-cr V»Jov; reading expectancy. 



Grade chree 



?apxis rf-'^dia^; at ieast one semester below reading 
expectancy. 



Grade tour ~ Pupils reading at lc<.^st l.l below grade level, 
ated Component - 

Instructional teams were i'ornniat<^d in each school with special reading centers. 
Each team consisted oi th^i reading specialist and a regular teacher at each 
grade level. The Leara services were supported by parents, principals, counse- 
lors, and supervisor. 

Teams engaged in pJanning, ceaching, and evaluating the reading activities of 
pupils enrolled in the program. In planning, the teams developed reading con- 
tent projects fur pupiJs, n'lodiiied activities according to the needs of specific 
groups of pupils. Thvj special strength and talent of each teacher were important 
facets of this approach. Teachers worked as a team in a defined situation to 
meet the objectives v')f project and pupils* needs. 

Testing and Evaluation - The following three areas were stressed during the 
year in the primary reading evdiuation: the affective area, the psychomotor 
area, the reading achievement area. 

Prior to pretesting, an in-service session providing a general overview of the 
program evaluation //a., held during the fall including the following topics: 
Identification ctnd Selection Metnods of EnrolJees, Pretest Information, Norm- 
referenced Measurement lor Tr.- and Post testing, Critericn- referenced Measure- 
ment . 

In working close! v with the evaluation team from CTB /McGraw-Hill on the norm- 
referenced and tne l riterion-re [erenced measurements early in the fall, efforts 
have been ge^.^. .1 mcte or Ik:^s to serve as a liaison contact person in providing 
feedback in terms of i3ieeting specific local needs. In v/orking with the 
University consultant, generally, the same efforts have been portrayed. 

following is a list of in-service oessions shared with the primary teachers: 



In-servxcc sessions with teachers and reading coordinator in coding the 
PRI relative to textbook usage for skills mastery instruction. 

In-service sessions periodically upon return of materials from test 
company fcr clarification and explanation of test results. 

Invited a Scare Department consultant for teachers to have first-hand 
experience ov evaluation information expected for pupil growth and de- 
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velopmciut. Classroom vish.cilions and a large lU'oup sos,sion wor^^ iu-ld 
for Ticlo I teaciuM's, suporvifiors and principals. Otl.cr points ol 
interests shared vs/ere th^^ ntn'd to stress the af ieotive, co^nit^'v." and 
psychomotor needs in evalnatin>.; L^nroUtHis durlnr, the year. 

Additionall'^ , a session was shared with teachers concerning .lass mastery 
of specific reciding objective in terms of ioca] and school masterv on a 
percentage basis. 

An interim evaluation conference was held during the middle of the year 
on the following areas: withdrawals, new enrol lees, referral follow-up 
and conflicts, useful screening and measurement devices, suggestions/ 
testing and evaluation. As a result of these interim conferences, a 
greater need as expressed by teachers for first grade appraisal resulted 
Ln a prepared copy of first-grade language development activities for 
eftective learning and remediation process for reading teachers during 
the middle of the year. 

Finaliv, an effort to marAinizo the effectiveness of CTB/McGraw-H i 1 P s evalua- 
tion goals on norm-referenced pre- and post test results and criterion-referenced 
measurements ha'^ been one of the major goals of the testing and evaluation 
office. Individual needs of the primary teacher varied from specific evaluative 
needs to methods of individual referrals. Periodic in-service sessions were 
shared a need basis as requested by the reading coordinator and other private 
school personnel . 

Two out-of-state trips to eval'-ation workshops provided additional information 
for the testing and evaluation office which was shared during the weekly 
coordinators * meetings. 

Several psychological tests were given to the primary students. Speci f i cal 1 v , 
a total of 20 individual tests were administered. 



Hf feet ivencss - 

The results of the pre 
Test were as follows: 
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measured by the California Reading 



Pre Av. 



Post Av. 



Gain 



Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 
Grade 4 



.9 

1.7 
2.3 



1.8 
2. A 
3.0 
3.6 



1.5 
1.3 
1.3 
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A , ?',.{ i {' d I X 

MiJ. .villle Willi., !\M t P.iviu", ALibai.a ^bVO/ ( 0 84':>-(j0r> 
i\ OL nKCliV I. 

AIUt iMviiw bt'oa iv insLriiction in roadin^; and it- x-olalcd om- 
pononLs, 70 tlu^ sCikUmiLs in v^rados I 3 who participate in Lho 

1 it lo i attivitU'S and services will improve in reading 9 months as 
measured by L^e California Reading; TesL. JO will make at leasL 6 
months progress . 

[). TRKAI MK N'T 

1 . Kar 1 V K lement ary : 



(he class si?te ranged in si/ce from 8-13 students per period of 30 
minutes for 3 (lavs per week for 173 days durin^L^ tiie regular school 
term. Materials were cliosen to help the students progress at their 
own speed and abilicy. These were primarily chosen on their adapt- 
ability to individual instruction. Some examples are: SlvA reading 
lab, .;ai.ies, transparencies, films trips, readiness kits, Fountain 
Valley, Kebsters Tutoring System and others. The equipment included 
(.rai>; Keathrs, overhead projectors,, Tach-X, Tach-150A, 150B, ecord 
pi«iyers, tape recorders, language master, etc. 

Later E U nientary : 

Tile class si/e ranged in :?i/.e from 10-14 in each session. E<?ch class 
met for 30 minutes per day, 3 days weekly during the regular school 
\ear. The classroom was well equipped with desks, chairs, portabl*-^ 
carrells, Tach-300, cassette players, listening stations, language, 
masters, recorti player, filmstrip projector, and other items that 
assist in the individual teaching of the student. Materials sucii ar. 
V/ebsttr International Tutorin^-, System, Scholastic Individualized Kead- 
in,' Proi-'rni, Fountain Valley I'eacher Support System and a varict> of 
materials not used in tl)e re.ailar classroom were used. This is based 
on supplementing rather than supplanting. 

There were m<iny methods used to stimulate interest in reading. These 
included ;;ames , bulletin boards, play productions, local television 
appearance and m<iny free choices for the students. 

Cacli student Vs needs were diagnosed and efforts were made to remedy the 
needs in an interesting and enjoyable way rather than by boring drills. 
i:ach class went on a field trip to tlie new DeKalb County Library wiii'r<* the 
students were ;',iven library cards and encouraged to use the library for 
recrea t i ona 1 read i ng . 



K. PARTICIPANTS 

In all instances tlie students chosen were not eligible for the re);ular \',>.< 
cLisses and were reading; below grade level as sho\^m 
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by standarvli/^ ^1 ir^^tK,' riic uhn^^t of ihv stuJciU HoiU' placoi! in Llic 

I'lLle 1 rcadm^ pro;:,r^'m wjs LhtiL oL' njcLLn.; lIk^lp m*oJs jnd improv ing' 

tb'jir roadin'. to a lew] of ac;'epL;)ble porformance. 

I. Karly Pi IcMuenLary : 



The loc-Clark Readiness rest, California Read luk Tests, and other 
previous test results and teacher recommendations were used to 
determine tliosc students who were reading below ^^ ade level and 
had not achieved maturity readiness to be able to progress in the 
re^^ular classroom. There were 71 students who came to the Reading.; 
Lab in grades 1-3, 22 girls and 49 boys, rani'an^; in ages from 6-9 
years. Their general characteristics v/ere : 

a. Poor scores on standardi^ced tests and performing below ^rade 
level in classroom instruction. 

0. low score on general staiuiardi;;ed I.C). tests both on verbal and 
non-verbal scores. 

c. Poor se I f -concept , expectation of poor performance, and general 
f rust rat ion . 

d, Typical behavior consisted of dis::ipline problems, irregular 
attendance and short attention span. 

Most of the students were enthusiastic at)out tlie special re^idin^' pro- 
/,ram. They were -iware of their reading problems an<l indicated a desire 
to improve tlieir »i>ility to read, The individualized instruction pro- 
vided in the lab was \;hat th.ey seemed to need Lor personal gratification 
since, otten times, these students have not been made to feel "special". 

The teacliers were certified professional classroom teachers with ele- 
mentary education training and a background of experience in tea<.hing 
in these grades. Both teachers are presently working* toward higher 
de;;rees . Eath has taken special training during the year on individ- 
ual i/^ed instruction and teaching elementary reading. New innovations 
and materials were introduced wherever appropriate with excellent re- 
sults. There v/as one teacher for grades 1-2 and I teacher for grades 
3-4, both Located at Forest Avenue School in Fort Payne. Each teacher 
had the responsibility of working with the teachers, parents, and stu- 
rlents to raise the students* reading level to the maximum potential. 

La ter E Icmentary : 

In the later elementary the students who v/ere not performing well in 
the regular clissroom and had uhe sam^ characteristics as those in the 
early elementary grades, were chosen. They had poor scores on stan- 
darized tests and were reading below grade level by at least a ;rade, 
and in most instances, more. They harl poor scores on the verbal and 
non-verbal standardized mental m turity tests administered all throu.;h 
their school ycais. Certainly, they had acquired a poor se 1 f -concept, 
and the general frustration contributed to the discipline nroI)lenis, 
irregular attendance, and general indifference toward school. 
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^fi.i'Hi' Lo PMLuunilo jn llu' >i>c. i.il i^'adin.v; !n-o,;rnm. I'hc-v in- 
die. Uoil a knovlodgo oi. t.lu' » r rt-uiiiu'. v,/(Mknc'S so,s and a d^-siin' lo 



I V tli. i luat i oa . 



ilKM'i^ uvi'f LH'o t.aclKM's in tl' ^ N'vrl - one loacluM* m lIu- i-'* 
level at F<^resC Avonuo School an(! o\w L-.a^hw m ,^r<Kie,s '^-() at 
Williams Avonuo School . In all thcr^' were ihrro reading loachors. 
'ihe Leachors wore all nrofess Loud ILy cortilieci with a number ol 
yoars eKperiencr in Coaching •^t;udonL^ in this a^e bracket. 

There were L03 suidents in grades 4-6 invoKi-d in the i'itle I ie<ul- 
in^ nrogranu Sixty-seven boys and lb ranging', in a^^e I rom 

[0- 1') years. 

KCjAr KO C()MP(^NENT 

In adaiticMi to the Title I reading; teachers in the reading lab the 
aides worked with tiiose students who participated in the program as 
another method of informing, instructing, and motivating. T'he aides 
helped by rc-enforcing the teaching wilh the, use of the audio-visual 
equipment in the library, dujilicating materials for the student\s in- 
dividual use, helping to keep records used .n the evaluation and check- 
ing objective tests given by the teachers. 

jn m,m> ins^-ances t lie parents of I 'h> Title T students came to ihe 
schoolas volunteer aides to the ritje L activities. They helped in 
the individual re-enforcement need(^d after the teacher had given in- 
struction and had given specific instruction to the volunteer aide as 
to the methed to In used. Supervision by the teacher would insure tiiat 
these instructions were .arried out. At no time were these people used 
«is prescribers or teachers. 

\:i American education WeeU Open iio'jse wa.s held at the schools and parents 
visited the reading labs. At this time the students demonstrated various 
equipment and materials to their parents and the teachers explained the 
program Another open house was held later in tlit year with all parents 
and students invited to viev/ th" reading program facilities. 

[Reading teachers worked with the classroom teachers and parents sharin.s 
information .ind ideas in order to av^hieve better results with the stud.^nts. 
Second and third graders and th( Lr teacher appeared on a local television 
production featuring the special reading program. The students demonstrated 
some of the equipment and told some oi the experiences they had enjoyed. The 
e-rperienci' was mo:. J worthwhile and the station reported many calls requesting 
the nature of tiie piogram, etc. 

In-service training was both sche(kiled and informal. The coordinator had 
several in-service training sessions with the teachers and aides. Taf* 
principal and regular teachers had informal sess ions"^ and the aides had 
continuous training witli the Title 1 teachers. The in-service part of our 
program was continuous. All personnel members v/ere available at any time 
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Ik Jist.iNS or assist in any way. ILaaU vl Liu* LiMcho rs had par 1 1 c j palod 
HI till' solf-sLiulv fur act retlit at it>n wiLa Lho SmiLiiorn Assoc iaL ion of 
(\ I h\u s and I'a i vers i I ics . 

Kach of tlu' tiireo Loaciit^rs iiad earned from 3-9 hours i^raduate trediL 
in subjocls ri'lalod to their work. Some of the subjects wore: In- 
diviiUiaii/.ed instruction, pr^-^ram writ Lnj.^, writing objectives and ttvuh- 
ing elementary reading. 

l-il-ECTTVI-NKSS 

This report is on the following page. 
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Project - MatiUMUcUics 

A. ( olln i L County 

B. Wiley S. Adains . Jr. liLh* i Coord inaLor 
P.O. Box .^70 

Tuscumbia, Alaoaina 33^')/'* 
Phone 383-8663 

De lores Long, fitle i Supervisor 
P.O. l5ox 270 

Tuscumbia Alabama 35674 
Phone 383-8665 

C. Objectives - Early Elementary 
Grades One^ Two, and Three 

At the completion ot two semesters ol instruction. 707. of 
the students v;ill have a nathematics grade score on or 
above their actual grade placement as measured by the 
MetropoUtati Achievement Tests, The students who have 
advanced suificieiiMy during the year will be sent back 
Lo their regular ctass. 

Objectives - '.ater Elementary 

Grades lour, l;'ive and Six 

At th(> completion of two semesters of instruction. 707 
Ol the students will have a mathematics grade score on or 
above th(M r actual grade placement as measured by the 
Metropolitan AchKwemenl lests. These students that 
attain suificient progress during the year will be returned 
to their regular class. 

D. Trt^atmcnt 

Class Size and Organization - The average number ol' students 
per class was ten. Classes were conducted during the 
regular school day. Early elementary, second and third 
grade students, wont to the classes five days a week for 
approximately ^0 minutes daily. The first grade students 
attend(»d 5 days a VAiok lor approximately 30 minutes daily. 
Later elementary students, grades four, five and six were 
in classes 40 to 53 minutes daily, five days per week. 

Equipment and Materials - The materials and equipment used 
with each student v;as determined by his needs. The Stanford 
Diagnostic Arithmetic lest Level 1 l-orm X was administered 
to determiiie mathematical weaknesses of the primary grad(»s . 
leacher made tests and diagnostic tests used with Houghton 
MifHin Modern School Mathematics Structure and Use were 
other instruments used to determine specific mathenatics 
skills which the student needet' help in, and the grade 
Q level comprehension. i'or diagnostic purposes lor the 
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latter eltMiUMitaiy sLucknls. the Sianfc^rd Diagni>slic 
Aritlnac'Lic IcsL. Lcvl-I {i, l-'orin X, was used. Individual 
shiM'ts w(>r(^ kept or each SLudont i nd i cat i r.^ skills nec-ded . 

1. .uiMui.'.i' , .s c 1 cib -> roi>tii tontaiii.s iiuiu i j a I .s t(» im[^rm/r 
skills, Mat»»ri/ils were used . rom lioughloii Mil Mm Company 
which lucludt'd: Mcidern School Ma I hematics Structure and 
Use. F<eviscd Edition 1^)11 Moden^ School Mathematics 

Di aeriob 1 1 c 1 es t s ( i or coat i nuous e valuat ion ) , placement 
tests, duplicating niastors overhead visuals. Modern 
School Matheir.at ics tests 1-6, Big I3ook for Kindergarten 
level, workbooks, programmed practice books, cassette 
tapco, recordings, earphones, charts and filmstrips, 
Manipulative materials used v;ere geo board kits, colored 
centimeter rods, open-ond abacus, geometric shapes, 
number lines, concept and skill cards, mathematics games, 
toy coins, fraction dominoes, chip trading set, fractioi; 
bars clock-o , mi^. hematics activity cards (laminated), 
geometric shapes (laminated) flannel board, fractional 
parts, straws for counters for place value, protractors, 
compasses, and Gro Chart. Equipment used included 
record players, overhead proiectors, filmstrip projectors. 
tape recorders, tape-cassette and earphones. 

E. Participants 

fk)ys and girls » rom the iirst through the sixth grades 
were involved in the mathematics program. 'Ihe first 
graders were recommended hv teachers and tested 
for e 1 1;^! hi I i t V. Forty-: our first graders were 

in the program for all year. One first grade student was 
enrolled Lor second semester. Second through sixth grade 
students that were weak in mathematical skills were 
selected ior participation by classroom teacher 
recomiiiendat J on « parents. California Achievement lest 
scores, and MctrojX)l itan Achievement Tests scores. Thirty 
second grade students, thirty-two third grade students, 
thirty-eight fourth grade students, fifty-niric fifth grade 
students and sixty-ont* sixth grade students, were enrolled 
all year. In lor second semester only were one first 
grader, one second grader, one fifth grader, and two 
sixth graders. The Metropolitan Achicverrent Tests, forms 
V and G v;ere administered for pre and post tests. For all 
students in the Title 1 Mathematics Program, the work in 
the mathematics laboratories supplemented and enhanced the 
regular classroom lessons. The mathematics test and other 
materials were different from materials used by the 
classroom teacher. The Title 1 mathematics teachers and 
the classroom teachers coordinated their etiorts. In some 
instances, they worked on the saine subject areas 
simultaneously using different materials. Six weeks 
e valuat ion rejx^rts v/err* sent home to parents concerning 
progress that had been made mi various mathematical skills. 
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Stai t" 

Five .naclKMiiaiics leach-is and Iho litlo 1 supervisor 
were involved in admiEii slenng the trealnicMit. One oi 
che teachers has a Masters dej;roe, three have Bachelors' 
decrees and one has a C certificate. Ihe supervisor, 
who has a 'AA' decree, works closely with the teachers 
in planning the instructional program. The supervisor 
plans the testing program and compiles all the data lor 
evaluat ion . 

F. Related Com|X)nent 

In-service training was provided for the mathematics teachers 
and aides at scheduled times during the school term 
1973-74. Ihe schedule of the Title 1 In-Service Meetings 
were as t o I lows : 

August 28, 1973 - All Colbert bounty teachers Colbert 
County iligh School Leighton, Alabama. 

September 6, 1973 - Pre-Service, Confeience Koom , Colbert 
County Board of Education, Tuscumbia Alabama. 

November 3, 1973 - ronierence Room, Colbert County Board 
ol Eiducation, Tuscumbia, Alabama. 

December 4, IV73 - Conference Room, Colbert County Board 
of Education Tuscumbia, Alabama. 

January 23, 1974 - All Title I Mathematics teachers, aides, 
and supervisor met at Colbert Heights School, Tuscumbia, 
Alabama in the mathematics laboratory with consultant. 
Miss Kathy Farrell, Houghton Mifflin Company on use ol 
Modern School Mathematics, Structure and Use. 

■ April 24, IV74 - Title I In-Service, Colbert: County Board 
oi Education .> 

Juno 6, 1974 - Title I teachers, aides, and supervisor 
met in conterence room with consultants: 

a. Mrs. Claudia Hardy State Testing Program 

b. Mr. and Mrs. 0. VJhite, Title I and State Testing 
Program, '•Interpretation of new print outs for 
California Achievement Tests for next school year 
1974-75V 

June 6, 1974 - All Title I mathematics t(iachers submitted 
final evaluation reports at the Colbert County Board oi 
Education, Tuscumbia, Alabama. 
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Ei ivci I venoss 

(,racl'^ Om - liu* oi^jc*ctiV(* was to Iia/c 70 oi I lu' btudmls 
uucu 1 olai*u I UuiLiieinal 1 1 s on l.' j^iadc pLw'PU".. l*y t Ik- 

E't m:ut Lo\/t'l , I'ovni V wa^ adtiu ii i ^ t o red lo t iu- nrsi ade 
sludonLs in Soplcmbcr. 1^73. I he |X)Sl Lesl was ^ivcn m 
May, i^i74, Metrop^)! ilan Achit'V("mc'nL losts, Primary T Level 
Konn G. TorLy-lour students wt re tested. TKe average grad 
plac(Mn<Mit at the end oi the year was 2,2. The raw scores 
showed a gam oL 34 more items coriect on jx^st test than 
pre test lor second semester only, one i irst grader was 
tested. The pre-test Metro|x>l i tan Achievement lesis, 
PruiK^r Level. Form F. was given in January. 1974 and 
the post-test, Metropolitan Achievement IVsts Primary I 
Level. Form G. administered May 1974 showed a gain of 
twenty-live more items correct on }x^st-test than pre-test. 
The grade placement at the end o» the year was 1.7. 



Grades Two and Three - The objective was to have 707. of 
the students have a mathematics grade score on or above 
their actual grade placement as measured by the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests, at the completion of one 
or two semesters of instruction. 307. ot the students 
were to advance their capability in mathematics by at 
least two months. Ihe second grade student's were 
administered the Metropolitan Achievement Tests Primary 
1. Form F. m September, 1973 and Metroix>litan 
Achievement Tests. Primary 11, Form G. were given m 
May. 1974. Metropolitan Achievement 'lests, Primary II 
Form F and Elementary Form G were administered to 
third grade students. In grade two. there were thirty 
students tested lor all year, showing a one year and 
U)ur >nth gain, Therc" were thirty-two third grade 
students tested and showed a gain of one year and two 
months gain. During .seci)nd semester, one second grader 
participated with a gam oi ! ive months. 

RESUl/IS OF lES'lING 



Mathemat ics P 74 - 74 



crado 


No, 


Pre 


Post 




1 


4<» 


R510 


2.2 




2 


30 




2.8 


l.A 


3 


32 


2.3 


■}.=) 


1.2 
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Later Elementary 



Grades l-our. i ivr and Six - iho objective was Lo have 70/:, 
o( the sLucltMiLs Lo have a malhemal ics grade score on or 
above Lht-ir actual grade placement as measured by the 
MetropoiUan Achievement iests. Ilie Metropolitan 
Achievement Tests as pre-test were administered in 
September, 1973 and post-test in May, 197A. The levels 
given were : 

Fourth grade - Pre-Elementary l\ Post Elementary G 
Fifth and Sixth grades - Pre-Intermediate F, Post 
Intermediaue G. 

la grade tour for all year, thirty-eight stude.ics were 
tested. In grade five tor all year, fifty-nine were 
tested, and one for second semester only. In grade 
six for all year, sixty-one were tested < and two students 
participated during second semester only. 

Of the thirty-eight lourth grade students that participated 
in Title 1 ^.athematics Classes all year, nineteen made 
substantial gain of 1,5 or more, fifteen made moderate gain 
ot 0.7 - l.A, and four made 0.6 months gain or less. 

Of the fifty-nine fifth grade students, twenty-one made sub 
stantiai gain of 1.5 or more > tv.'enty-nine made moderate 
gain oL 0.7 - 1.4, and nine made gain of 0.6 months or less 
During second semester only, the one student made moderate 
gain of 0.7 - 1.4. 

01 the Sixty-one sixth grade students that participated 
in iitle 1 Matliematics classes, seventeen made substantial 
gain of 1.3 or more, twenty- four made moderate gain of 0.7 
1.4, and twenty made gain of 0.6 or less. During second 
semester only, of the two sixth graders that were tested, 
one made substantial gain of 1.5 or morti and one made 
moderate gain of 0.7 - 1.4. 



TESTING RESULTS 



Grade 



No. 



Pre 



Post 



Gain 



4 
5 
6 



3S 
59 
61 



2.8 
3.8 
4.4 



4.4 
5.1 
5.5 



1.6 
1.3 
1.1 
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Summary oi progress tor mathematics m erade placement 
for s<*c<)nd tlirou;»h sixLh ).M'ados' 

I-rom tlh' tola! ol Z.^A) .studfoUs eiuoilrd c^l v^^'ar n Tillo 
I iiiitluMii/U ICS classes, ^twcMity-lhrt^e mad*^^ <=uDstantial 
progress oi l.^ or more |-rade placemeia , one-hundred and 
eleven made moderate gain o\ 0.7 - 1.4, and thirty-six 
made little ^aip cA O.b or le^c 

From our study this year, 1973-74, it reveals that 33.1'" 
made su<?staiit jnl gain ol 0.7 - 1.4 and 16.3 made little 
gam of 0.6 months or less. 



Total Number Students -- 220 
All Year Mathematics 2nd - 6th Grades 

Gain in Title I Mathematics 

Classes, 1973-74 



Gain in Per Cent 
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\n:> ^ -cC' v'i>jar''" ry ^ of o prr ^ * ' r "enr. T-y 3 u . 

" ' • ' • J. . r 't . . I'* . pre rrv . 

' * 1 te'i'rior.s -.1 tv/o ri'-rrr^ls v'<>r» r f'^r with '"-^rt f i ^' i 

,.vo:.oh rlst ir.u ' * ''i*.^ -'*. '\\ t!v»ir 'irui the ret^no'l tc 

':3' cor'tiin STu-fnts. This v/9."i c^f rr^»at h«^»nrfit to tht^ tt.achor'i 

* f f' ct : V'^:.e33 : 

' ff>ct": vor^3S of our profrar i > re.-^suro.i oy the California Achiov*--*- 
n>"'rr t^^ot wis is follows* 

-^ra :c ? ro-test Post-test Pair 

^<-,2 1.3 

r t: . ^'('t : 

t;^ti' v.f l^'"^ ".at'^r <*-^or tiry 3tulent3 participatorl ir. the Title T 
rat'"^ rrofrar at an avtjrar^, cost per pupil of $B9.01- This expcncijiure 
refjects toachor sa'arios ana instructional materials only. 
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Jasper City 
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ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 



A. Jasper Guy Schools 

B. Carolyn Black, Title I Coordinator 
Jasper City Schools 

P. 0. Box 500 
Jasper, Alabama 35501 
^ Telephone: 384-6021 

C . Objectives: 

At the conclusion of this project, 75/0 of the participating Title I students 
will have made 1.2 years' progress in mathematics. This vn'll be measured 
by the California Mathematics Achievement Test. The remaining 25% v/ill make 
at least .8 months progress. 

D. Treatment: 

There are five teachers to implement the Title I mathematics program. (These 
are the same teachers reported in the reading program). The groups v.'ere made UD 
of those children whose mathematics performance was below grade le>/el or had 
some specific problem in mathematics as determined by achievement tests, teacher- 
made tests and teacher observation. The first grade participants scored below 
the fiftieth percentile on the Metropolitan Readiness test. The second and third 
graders scored below grade level on the C.A.T. given in April 1973. Tnese children 
received help daily from the Title I teacher in addition to their regular math 
program. 

The equipment and materials used in the treatment include the following: 

1 . Counters 

2. Records 

3 Supplementary math books 
Language Master 

Overhead Projector & transparencies 

6. Flash cards 

7. Recordings - SRA Drill Tapes 

8. T.V. 

9. Films trips 
10. Clocks 



These materials were used at various levels to teach, reinforce, and to master 
concepts and computation. 
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riementary Mathematics 
fas per City 
Fatje 2 



c^ur math program was in operation durincj school hours five days a week fcr 
the duration of the school year. The first few days of school were spent 
in tebting to determine needs and weaknesses, and in grouping • 



Participants : 



Boys Girls Total 



First Grade 24 20 44 

Second Grade 33 22 55 

Third Grade 16 16 32 

Children who participated in the mathematics program ranged in ages from 
six to ten. After determining the needs and weaknesses of the children, the 
teachers worked with those who needed help the most. A wide variety of 
materials and techniques were used to prevent or remediate the mathematics 
problem whether it was one of concepts or computation. 

The otaff involved in the math program included five teachers whose function and 
responsibility it was to work with the classroom teachers to give additional 
help in mathematics to those children who needed it. 

All our Title I teachers have B,S. degrees. All are experienced and certified 
in elementary education. Three of these teachers have Master's degrees. 

Teacher aides worked with the Title I teachers. Their duties were to relieve 
the teachers of routine tasks so that she could devote more time to instruction. 
They have some college training and experience as teacher aides. 

Related Component: 

In-service training was made available regularly for the Title I teachers. 

Effectiveness: 

Methods of evaluation: 

1. California Achievement Test 

2. Teacher-made tests 

3. Observation 

4. Individual folders 

An analysis of the California Achievement Test scores revealed the following data 
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elementary Mathematics 
jcir;per City 
Page 3 



Pre Post Gain 



First Grade 1.7 

Second Grade 1.1 2.5 1.4 

Third Grade 2.0 3.5 1.5 

Because of improved skills in mathematics, these children are more likely to 
experience success in other academic work. This, in turn, will bring about 
an improved self-concept in these children. As soon as the child's work 
improves to a point that he can function in the regular classroom, he no longer 
has to workwith the Title I teacher. 
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TITLL I rSf-A rVALiATlON UKPO-ri i973-7^f - T1':ACHKK AiDCS 

A. Cronsiuiw Count v 

i;. SaruieL Car) 

Title i Coordinator 

l>. 0, Box 1H7 

Luverne, Alabama J6049 

Toleplione Mo,: (205) 335-)306 

llh.e speciiic objective for using teacher-aides in the kindergarten 
wa-> to provide more time for teachers to make classroom preparation 
and to give more individualized instruction, 

lo aciiievG the above objeci ive the following must be accomplished: 

1, To assist the classroom teacher with audio-visual materials, 
record keeping and preparation on instructional materials. 

2, To help slow groups and reinforce learning, 

3, To keep the class roll, academic records, and file data. 

A. To help provide students with varied activities in music, 
rhythms, physical (rducation, games, etc, 

D, Nint; teachers and five teacher-aides were involved in the kinder- 
garten program, 

i:. All the aides have had college experience, 'h^o aides have above 

tv/o -ear«^ in college and four are enrolled in college night classes 
tor academic credit. All of the aides were competent and familiar 
with the use and operation of audio-visual equipment and duplicating 
machines . 

F. readier .Tide training was done througii v;orkshops and regular meetings 
ot aides held at in service meetings during the regular school year. 
The aides attended the county wide workshops where they were in 
classes with regular classroom tcacliers an(i Title I teachers. This 
gave them background and experience that enabled them to have a 
better understanding of classroom problems. Emphasis was placer^ 
on how to use certain materials to accelerate the slow learner. At 
one of the workshops each aide was taught how to use equipment, 
namely: projectors, filmstrip machines, phychotechnic machines 
and any other with i\?hich she might not be familiar. 
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t vvi\ A\ u, Oounty 

Iho \;orksliop. lor tramin.^, the aides were conducted by consultants 
iro'^i Auburn rni/ursity at Monljomery and the State Department of 
Kducation. The total educational staff of Title I which included 
reading r-.Mchers, math teaciiers, supervisors, and Title I coordinator 
shared in the training experiencu of teacher aides, 

Tiu' teacher aide program pro'/ed to be one of the most effect i\-e 
programs under Title T funds. The teachers felt they could carry 
on more activities, have better discipline and better meet individual 
needs with the assistance of the aides. 

Teacher aides helped the teachers in various activities. Some of 
the duties performed were: 

1, Assisted in preparin^^ duplicated materials and teaching materials. 

2, Prepared and arranged bulletin boards, worked with individuals 
and groups . 

3, Operated the projector, filmstrip machine and other audio- 
visual aids. 

Tiie most important aspect of using the teacher-aides is the child. 
By using aides and enabling the teacher to give more individual 
attention to deprived students a difference in attitudes, discipline 
and achievement has been made. 
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riTT. COIJIOT EOARiD OF EDUCATIOl^I 
TEACHER AIDE 



A. PIK£ COn:vY hOABS) or FDULJVTIOri 

h. Mrs. Eioibe rirk, Titlo J Diroc^-or 
rxke County Hoard ot: Kdi:cat:ion 
317 Moritqcirory Street 
Trov, Mobama 36031 
Telephone 566-lc'l "7 

Teacher Aide v:)bjectivec. : 

To assist the teacher in order th.it: rore individualized and smll group 
instruction can be provided and that handicapped children's personal 
needs can be cared for in the classroom. 

D. One aide served only the physically handicapped class. After full 

funding in the Spring, aides were placed in the rooms of all nineteeji 
teachero on a part tirae ar.d full tine basis. Pre-school teachers had 
an aide for a half of the day. ileadinq teachers had full time aides. 
The objective for the aides employed late in the year was the same as 
the one in C, except they were working with eight pre-school teachers, 
zei. reading teachers and one special education teacher in the EMR 
exceptionality . 

All the aides v/ho were ojnployod had a high school diploma or more. Five 
aides had college degrceis in elenentary education anJ five aides had one 
or more yee\rs of college, nil teacher aides mer. the requirements to 
receive oertirlcates fro:r. che State Department of Education. The aides 
v;ere cjiven in-service traiiiing in rhe use of media, interpersonal 
relationships and individualized instruction. They also attended sane 
in-service meetings with the teachers. 

F. The schedule for the tull time aides was from 7:45 A.M. to 3:15 P.M., 
five days per week, thirty-six v;eeks per year. The part time aides 
^•/ere zn the "iieer Opix^rtunities Progron as college students and their 
schedule v/an t^iree hours a day, five days a week for fifty days. 

The training s^'ssions included tv/o full days at the beginning of em- 
pio\T:nent and one half day a month throughout the year. The training 
included: 

3 . Local "A'cdiiction 

a. Making transparencies 

Making charts, posters, and flash cards 
Videotaping 

d. ruking audio tapes 

e. .Making Glides 
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PIKE COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION 
TEACHER AIDE 

operation ui iiaraware 



a . 


rinh+- milimeter projector 


ti . 


sound filmj:;trip projector 


c * 


Pi 1ms trip projector 


d. 


Sixteen milimeter projector 




Overhead projector 


f • 


Opaque projector 




Audio tape recorder 


h. 


Cassette recorder 


i. 


Disc record player 


j* 


Previewer 


k. 


Listening stations 


1. 


Thirty- five milimeter carousel 


m. 


3M copiers 


n. 


Elementary typewriters 


o. 


Duplicating machine 




Video tape recorder and camera. 



G. The following personnel was utilized to provide training: 

1, The Title I Director - certified library media specialist 
who has conducted numerous workshops for aides and teachers* 

2, Media aide - has been involved in two Title III projects 
which provided in-service programs in media for twenty^ 
three school districts. 

3, Teachers in the program provided training in production of 
materials, individualized instruction, and skill building. 

H. The teachers were able to provide more individual assistance for each 
child while the aides worked with small groups. The aides used flash 
cards, programmed materials, films, filmstrips, tapes and books to^ 
work with the students. They read stories to the students and assisted 
them in selecting books and media from the libraries. The aides also 
set up and operated hardv/are for individual students and for the 
whole group. 
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PICKENS COUNTY 
Fy 8^ 

Teacher-Teacher-a ide 

TEACHER/TEACHER-AIDE PROGRAM 

A. Pickens 

B. Contacl: Hazel J. M.jllenix 

Box 32 

Carrol Iton, Alabama 35^^7 
Telephone; 367-8102 

C, Objective: To assist the Titl3 I academic program In meeting its 
objectives by providing effective support to these programs through 
the utilization of para-professional assistance. 

D, Persons Involved: 

Teachers : 21 
Aides: 21 

Staff Members (Professional): 3 
Staff Members (non-nrof ess ional ) ; 3 

t. Characteristics of Teacher Aides: 

Experience: 1-8 years as aides (average h years) 

Academic background: 
High School : 1? 
1-2 years col lege: 2 
3 or more years college: 2 

Involvement: 7 aides, or appoximately 1/3 of total, were parents 
of participating Title I pupils at time of employment* 

F. Training: 

H of the 2 1 aides working in FY 7^ received a minimum of 5 weeks' 
instruction in EPDA grants during previous summer sessions for the 
training of teacher aides. All were involved In approximately 16 hours' 
local inservice during the year, including orientation to the program, 
techniques in preparing classiooni r/a.erials, equipment operation, test 
administration, and understandings of the learning process. Approximately 
10 clock hours of these activities were shared with teachers. In addition, 
both aides and teachers participated in all local faculty and county-wide 
inservice activities. 

G, Persons providing training: 

The 3 professional Title I staff members and 3 non-professional members 
assisted in aspects of the training programs. A total of 8 consultants 
including general fund teachers, State Department of Education consultants, 
college and university teachers, professional employees of other LEA's, 
and suppliers and representatives of educational equipment and materials 
were utilized. All local professional personnel hold MA degrees and have 
at least 6 years' experience with the Title I program in leadership roles. 
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PICKENS COUNTY 
FY 7^ 

Teocher/Teocher-Aidt' 



[tMcht'r oities os:.i'.teii cKissroom teocf^M-s in vjrioiis v;oys suilohK- to {\ 
procjrcip) [o which they wore .issiqned. Assistance most often i i cmr by 
loochers in t f^e i r evaluntions included Ihc followinq: 



1. Duplication of materials 

2. Physical maintenance of classroom study centers, bulletin hoards 
mater ia I s , and equ i pment 

3. Clerical details in instructional proqram, such as checking 
attendance, recording scores, checking written work 

h . Tu tor i ng i nd i v i dua I pup i I s and smal I groups 
5. Physical care of children 
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EVALUATION REPORT OF TIIE TEACMER AIDE PROGRAM 



A. Anniston City Schools 

B. Mrs. Velma Curry 
P. 0. Box 1500 
Anniston, Alabama 36201 

Telephone Number: 236-1561 

C. OBJECTIVES 



1 . General Objective 

The primary purpose of the teacher aide program was to improve 
the general performance in terms of student achievement in the 
area of reading by providing more individualized instruction 
to children x^7ho were enrolled in the Title I reading program. 

2 . Specific Objectives 

(a) As a result of more individualized instruction and 
drill activities by the Title I teacher aide program, 
pupils in grades 1-8 will, on the average, demonstrate 
one month *s gain for each month of instruction in 
cognitive skills as measured by the total score on the 
reading subtests of the CAT. 

(b) Pupils in grades 1-8 will respond positively toward 
reading as observed by their readiness to participate 
in the reading activities and by the number and kinds 
of books they read during the year. 

D. STA^F 

Thirteen (13) teacher aides were employed under the Title I program 
for the 1973-74 school year. 

E. EXPERIENCE AND TRAINING 

All of the teacher aides are high school graduates nnd four are 
presently enrolled in undergraduate programs. The majority of the 
aides have been employed by the system for several years. Attached 
is a detailed listing of experiences and training for the teacher 
aides employed under Title I. 

F. TRAINING PROGRAM 

In-service training? sessions throughout the school year have pro- 
vided approxiiifiaLely 20 hours of instruction in specific ways to 
assist the Title I teacher. The specific training for teacher aides 
Cor particular responsibilities has included the following: 
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1) Preparation of ins iruc t i inia L materials 
'>) Oporatioii of audio-vMsua! oqaLpnKMjt 

'*,) Instruction in the techniques involved in testin?^ and in 
performing supervisory duties in the classroom 

C. m\m\lX STAi-F 

The number of people within th.e school system v;ho provide train in 
for the teacher aides includes the following: thirteen (137^Title 
I teachers, a Title I coordinator, media specialist, and the sciiool 
principals. Each person providing training for the teacher aides 
Iiolds a professional certificate and has had a number of years 
experience in planning or directing the work of his/her department, 

11. EFFECTIVENESS OF THE TEACHER AIDE PROGRAM 

The teacher aide program has been most effective in relieving tlie 
fitle I teacher of routine duties. As a result, more time was 
spent by the teacher in teaching, planning, and devising ways of 
providing individual needs, selecting materials, and prescribing the 
best instructional program for each Title I student. 

Specific activities that Title I teacher aides performed included 
the following: 

1) Worked with individuals and small groups of children 

2) Set-up and operated audio-visual equipment 
O Prepared stencils, reports, materials, etc. 

4) Did clerical chores (typing, filing, reporting, 
duplicating, etc.) 

5) Supervised independent study activities 

6) Designed and prepared bulletin hoards and performed 
routine housekeeping duties 

7) Escorted pupils to and from the Title I classroom 

8) Read to students and reinforced specific skills with games 

9) Checked work and tests 
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SYSTEM: TUSCALOOSA CITY 

PAI^F-NT ANL COMMUiNlTY INVOLVEt€NT 

A. Name of L. E. A. 
Tuscaloosa City System 

B. For Further Information 

Mrs. Roberta Stark Weisberg, Title T Tester/Evaluator 
Tuscaloosa City Schools 
1100 21f;t Street, East 

Tuscaloosa, Alaba-na 35401 Telephone: 759-5705 

C. Objectives 

A major component of the Title I Program has been to encourage 
parents of participating youngsters, as well as interested mera^ 
bers of the community, to come to the schools to obsei.-ve and 
learn about the Title I orograms, so that they may assist at 
school, at home, and within the community to heighten the effec- 
tiveness of children»s learning and ultimate school success. 

D. Procedures Used For Stimulation 

1. Invitations were sent to encourage parental visits to events 
such as "open house", plays, parties and other special pro- 
prams , 

2. Schedules for classroom visitations and conferences to in- 
form parents about the specific program and the chtld^s 
adjustment were arranged. 

3. Newsletters and other notices describing Title I Program 
activities were sent throughout the year. 

4. Lists and booklets were sent home with helpful suggestions 
for parents to use with their children. 

5. Special P.T.A. meetings to inform parents and community 
members about Title I were held. 

6. Telephone calls to parents and community members determined 
activities they could assist with at school; sometimes they 
were asked to help at parties, go on trips, serve as special 
resource people, repairmen, provide material, etc* 
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SYSTEM: TUSCALOOSA CITY 

7 Home visits were scheduled, both to discover background 

infcrmation about the child and to make some direct personal 
conract with the parents. 

Activities Involving Parents 

1. Attending special pro[>rams to learn about Title I activities 
and meet other parents of Title I children 

2. Vi$;iting the clan>sroom during the school day to watch teacher 
and children working together 

3. Xoj^lsting at parties, on field trips and during outdoor play 
^i^. Coming to school to share i. ' h hour with their children 

5. R<.^ading storier, to children 

6. Orculing informal tests 

7. Assisting children at school to make special craft itcns 

8. Supplying materials for arts and crafts activities 

9. Learning about the curriculum by attending a "mini day" as 
a sLudent in a particular Title I program 

10. Meeting at a local community center v/ith parents and social 
worker to discuss behavorial management of children at home 
and school 

)1. Making equipment for classroom at night workshops 
12. Serving as tutors on a planned activity schedule 
F. Benefits of the Program 
1, Children 

A, The concern displayed by school personnel to actively 
establish communication with patents and community made 
the children aware that their achievement and behavior 
were important to others. 

B. Parent visitations and other means of school contact 
underscored the fact that parents were interested in 
their children's education and proud of their accom- 
plishments. 
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SYSTEM: TUSCALOOSA CITY 

When parents assisted their children with academic 
activities supf.ested by teachers, children became 
aware of the mut^ial respect their parents and teachers 
had for each other, as well as for successful school 
achievement • 

2, Parencs and Community 

A, Creating the opportunities for direct contact betv;een 
children, teachers and principals established a foun- 
dation for further communication throughout the year. 

S;;:ecial programs informed citizens of the philosophy 
of Title I and how Tuscaloosa City Schools implemented 
programs to assist many of its children. 

C. Parents became more sophisticated about current educa- 
tional philosophy and techniques which are effectively 
use^l in teaching children. 

Parents were encouraged to react to what they saw and 
suggest ways they thought Title I funds could more 
effectively be used. 

Mpmbers of the community became aware that they had 
ncede-i skills which, when shared with children, greatly 
hci^,htened the effectiveness of the Title I programs. 

3, School 

A. Attenf:ion to the needs of educationally disadvantaged 
children, x^ith the use of Title I funds, has meant 
additional professional personnel, equipment and 
materials fcr schools which were in great need of such 
assistance. Children were either given reading remedi- 
ation so they may return and succeed in the regular 
school programs, taken into Title I special education 
classes vhere a curriculum geared to their special 
needs was used, or began school In kindergarten to 
better prepare them for future academic and social 
sjccess in school. 
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SYSTEM MorOLcin County 



Kvalualion of a Parent and Community Involvement Prop,ram. 

A. Morgan Count y hoard of Fducation 

B. Delnor Ha:.;vvl 1 , Title T Coordinator 
Morgan County Hoard of Fducation 

P. 0. Box :863 

Decatur, Alabama 35503 

Telephone - 203-3S3-6A^i 2 

C. Project Objective - The objective of our parent and communi tv in- 
volvop^ent program in relation to our Title 1 Project is to brim; 
together the child, the parent, the school, and the community in 

an orp,anized effort to in^:>rove conditions for the oconomacally and/or 
educationally deprived children in th.e community. 

Since the child depends upon the home and his parents Cor early p.uid- 
ance which nolds and develops his character, faith and confidence, v/e 
feel that the parent should be aware of the child's school activities 
and be able to communicate with him about his school probleins. If the 
parent can become involved witli the child in our Title I program, it 
pives tlie child extra encouragement to do his best. All students en- 
rolled in Title I Programs are encouraged to take part in community 
activities. It is felt that this involvement on the part of the stu- 
dents gives them a feeling of confidence and a sense of belonging. 
Mot only does a good parent relationship help the child but It improves 
the parent opir.ion of the school and gives them more confidence in 
the Title I activities and the school in general. 

. I), Procedures Used to Stimulate Parent Involvement - Our parent and 

community involvd^ent stems from our Parent Advisory Committee. This 
is a committee of parents chosen from each eligible Title I school 
district to represent their school district in working with the Title 
I staff in planning and implementing a Title T Program to meet the 
needs of their respective communtiies The representatives of this 
committee are usually the chairman of each school district's local 
parent group. This provides a way of disseminating the actions of 
our Advisory Committee to the local groups. To help stimulate in- 
terest on the local level each school has a Parent Day where all of 
the parents of the students in Title I activities are invited to the 
school for a special day. The parents are informed on the Title 1 
program and how they function. The parents are encouraged to orr;ani/.c, 
elect officers, and plan a program for the year. They usually plan to 
provide volunteer help as aides, rhaperones. or resource service. The 
parents usually eat lunch in the school lunchroom as guests of the 
school. Projects for Title I children are discussed and suggestions 
for better means of implementing these projects are requested. Par- 
ents are encouraged to take part in a three-way conference in wh.ich 
the child, parents, and teacher exchange ideas of he to work to- 
gether more effectively. Such conferences help the ^arents to rea- 
lize that improvements are aimed at enriching the life of each indi- 
vidual child as well as their own. 
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Mo'>l schools in <un 5-;vsl<'r; |> a In. ,ui rosoiirci^ file of coimnunitv 

a w i J I in);iu-..s tv* It. 1\ «u' ..i^.i ii svc t \;o \ini(|U(? sct'v i <"«.'jj 

or i)ro!>Mrs, ih'" k- '.'M'. .»vi ti*' ; ^\sp/- i\'rry XucU'ar jxnjcr 

pi. till , Ytu'st. U! ir(' ci ^>\\V(C o: Int^Tcst to all childvcMi and 

parmts wiio ^ »t ; il'^io ar» .'Iv^y. w^Ocoiio lo visit our TiLlo 1 Pro- 
p,rar^, and i'x,;laiii their pai'l 'n an i vi t i cs 

C. AcLJvitir^ in v'i:i^h part»U.s u\m jnvolx'cd ni"c <is follows; 

1. p.nrrnlJ^ heliu'd cihipt-rcnc \;rou])S to Ihv f ol lo'/inj,', plaros. 

a. loc.tl lii'ltl irip.s v:n (']-(.• bic^lof;ical spec i mens voro collectod. 
1», visil-.tion \:\{\\ oun to :,in^^*ums. 

c. \:\[.h y,ii.n\p lo st^te cajutnl and Dcpartnont of Archiovos 
and llislorv. 

d. . visitrd Ihi rouri lunist- and fire dopartimcnts in both Decatur 

and Hunt svi lie. 

e. vi.silcd iho Itu^al iian ^nt factory to see how cxothes arc made. 

2. parents ^•i^;ited th' ^ - h u) 1 and actually helped the teacher work 
with the chi\lren aio.* . 

3. pjropts wor!:'.-J with students in proparinj' exhibits for the county 
,sci<uice f.iir. 

4. par^'uts witli special skills ^.',ave lectures and demonstrations on 
sip.ple phase's of eJectr^'uics that was of interest to students. 

F. Anal v.. is :ji benefits deriv-d iron involverient - The benefits derived 
from the i nvo i vt ipent of pcM"i nt an! the co^inunity are very nuineroits. 
Soirse are UtUi-ible as ^a-ll a^> iman^ihle. As a result of individual^ 
ized help mn . students ^a-ro .-hlt^ to novo tht^Tir^el ves ahead rather tiian. 
fall ^"arther behind the!;- >:rade level. Projects involvini; parents' <ind 
the e< 'mmuni t^' bi'iieiits tht' ciuldrLai by ^'.ivin^; them a feeling; of security 
and a svnyv ef pride in be-in;" <ihle to <icconplish a worthy p,oal . Some 
of the tangible brne^-t^^ art> ,\<r follows: 

1. K*jvit"ive attitudes oT pr^rent s c hani;ed whtu^ they experienced at 
firrt ^ at:<l rh-^ probloT-.s n h.-rs » nc^unt ^-r In tc-nchinf; and especi- 
ally the slo\; learners. 

2. attitude, of both par*: nl s c-nd srud(^nts Improved because tliey under- 
stand theiselve.s better and cilso e<icii other better than befor(\. 

3., As a result of this invL^lvcment , parents are helped theiuselves by 
understand 1 U/', SMi^e (»f the i.u.dern trends in teaching and learning. 

4. Test ^Mins 'nave been urcater each yeai; not only with the Title 1 
children but aLso thr<>u^";hr^ut the whob^ school system. 

5. The v;hole co^.,"nunity bene! its throu>;h better public re!!ations, better 
I'TA, a more cooperative student bodv, and future leaders for school 
and conv.nun i ty , 

Most educators will ai;;rec- and suh scribe to whatever helps the child 
also help^^ tlu^ parent. V'r»en <>. child i^ su^v'.c^ssful , the p.reatest 
benefit to the naients is the ju-taincd feel ine of his conti i but i ons 
to a job well dui.«'. They have mor^' iM'id(' in their community, in Mieir 
school, and in accompl i sIim. nt s of thrlr ciiildren. Throu^;h C(u^stant 
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SYSIKM Monuva Count v 



intt ri^r. 1 .11 icui oi rr.^M^t bv i no Title 1 r>lafl and cunf orcnccs' with 

l»<iri'iits by lc\uhoi^. , <inu jhuvc .ill llu mk ^ ^ >s uj the chilcJicii v;«k' .iro 
cnrolied in pro/i.un, the attltiub^ oi Ucirrnl.s coward the hciuu)] 
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SYSTEM Muscle Shoals Board of Education 



Parent and Community Involvement 

A. Muscle Shoals Board of Education 

B. Mrs. Lenita Bond 
Howell Graves School 
Wilson Dam Highway 

Muscle Shoals, Alabama 35660 
383-2269 

C. The objective of the parent and community program included: forming an 
advisory group composed of parents of Title I children in the preschool 
program and reading program. The Federal Aide Coordinator, principal, 
and Title I Coordinator also were members of this committee. They met 
at regular intervals to discuss needs and review the present Title I 
program. Tlirough these meetings, the school was made aware of needs of 
the community and was more proficient in determining the curriculum 

for these children. All mothers of preschool children were encouraged 
to participate in specific classroom activities and field trips. Title I 
parents who had children in the reading program were encouraged to work 
in the Volunteer Reading Tutor program. 

D. A Title I newsletter was sent to all parents informing them of current 
activities. Parent-teacher conferences were held at the end of each 
semester to review each child's progress, and a written evaluation was 
made twice a year. During open house, instructional materials and 
equipment were displayed and demonstrated. Volunteer reading tutors were 
given a twenty-hour training course to prepare them for working with 
children with reading problems.. A certificate was presented upon 
completion of the training, and service pine were awarded at the end of 
the year at a special tea honoring them. 

E. Parents assisted the preschool program in activities concerning: 

1. cooking 5. ceramics 

2. woodwork 6. special music 

3. art work 7. field day activities 

4. field trips 

Parents assisted the reading program in: 

1. Tutoring on a one-to-one basis 

2. Use of special reading machines 

3. Assisted in phonetic skill drills 

4. Aided in preparing materials 



F. Through the formation of the advisory committee, we established the needs 
of the deprived children in our community and set up a program to meet these 
needs. 
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Through ».'onf ercnces with parents, the problems and needs were clearly 
understood and by working together, the child's needs were met. 

Through the Volunteer Tutor program, the community was made aware of 'the 
needs of some children who require individual instruction. This program 
greatly benefited those children who participated in many ways. They were 
made more secure by knowing someone cared enough about them to come twice 
a week to help them with their reading. As they were encouraged, they 
began to try harder, and academic progress increased. 

Parents involved in the preschool program helped to carry out a structured 
readiness program necessary for success in the first grade. These 
children should experience success in the first grade, thus setting the 
tone for their entire school career. 
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Individual Case Study of Effectiveness 

A. Coosa County 

B. Carol Jackson 

Kelly ton Jr. High School 
Kelly ton, Alabama 35089 
Phone: 234-3979 

C. Remedial Reading 

D. Narrative Description of Individual Prior to Treatment 

Student "A", a second grader, lives at home with his mother > father, 
four older brothers, and one older sister. The whole family lives in 
a small mobile home, too small to accommodate eight people, thus making 
their living conditions very cramped with little or no privacy. His 
father is unable to work because of poor health, so his mother works 
at a textile mill to support the family. "A" is a thin person with a 
pale complexion. His family, for the most part, looks undernourished. 
His father seemed rather unconcerned about the child's welfare, thus 
giving him a feeling of insecurity. 



"A" was selected for reading this year because his reading scores on the 
CAT were 0.6 at the end of his first year of school. The guidance coun- 
selor and the teacher felt that he certainly needed extia help if he was 
to succeed in the second grade. 



"A" came into the reading laboratory as an introvert, quiet and timid. 
His shyness may have been induced by his inability to read. Early in 
the year it was quite evident that he demonstrated a very low frustration 
level. When reading orally, for instance, if he could not pronounce a 
word, he would become angry with himself. He strongly resented having to b 
corrected by the teacher or his classmates. Often times if '*A" had trouble 
reading, he would withdraw, and usually he would give up completely. On an 
oral reading test administered at the beginning of the year, he was unable 
to read on the first grade level. He would either guess or substitute word 
for the words that he did not know. As a result of reading so slowly and 
mispronouncing so many words, *'A*' very seldom could comprehend what he had 
read. Also, he ignored all punctuation marks. 

E. Narrative Description of Treatment 

The teacher felt that "A's*' greatest need was the ability to call words. 
The first semester, for the nost part, was spent helping him develop word 
attack skills. As a corrective aid, at the beginning of each class period, 
The Sound Way to Easy Reading which consists of fifteen charts and records 
was used. The child watches the charts as he hears and says each word. 
These charts and records give pupils complete mastery of one hundred and 
twenty-three basic phonic sounds in word attack and reading. 
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Tho Basic Reading Series published by the S!^ Reading Program wliicli 
consLsLs of readers and workbooks was also used two or three times 
a week to help the child develop word attack skills. Learning the 
skill of decoding is the primary focus of the Basic Reading Series , 
and it enables the child to develop word attack skills inductively. 
For use along with this reading program, BRS Satellites were used 
as supplementary reading selections. There are two copies of each 
selection, printed on individual cards, and they are written with 
the same sequenced vocabulary as the student readers. The SRA lab 
la was also used at least once a week, and it proved to be quite ef- 
fective. 

During the last semester, the teacher began letting the children read 
on the EDL Controlled Reader which emphasizes both vocabulary and com- 
prehension while reinforcing the reading pattern of left to right. 
The children would read stories on their level and then answer questions 
about the stories. For "A", the controlled reader was successful. 

Also, at various times, the pupils worked on contractions, synonyms, 
antonyms, homonyms, compound words and phonics rules. For this work, 
two workbooks. Conquest in Reading and The Magic World of Dr. Spello 
were used. For enrichment and pleasure throughout the year, such word 
games as "Look" and "Consonant Blend Bingo", etc. were played. 

During the year the teacher often discussed "A's" progress with his class- 
room teacher and they made a special effort to correlate their work to 
meet his needs. 

F. Narrative Description of Individual After Treatment 

As "A" began gaining more self-confidence, a noticeable change in his 
attitude was apparent. He was not nearly as shy as he had been at the 
beginning of the year. He would volunteer to read orally, and he was ex- 
tremely eager to participate in class. Toward the end of the year, making 
mistakes did not dishearten him as it had done earlier. When he made a 
mistake, most often he would correct himself quickly. Reading well became 
a challenge to him. His entire personality seemed to change for the better. 
He was more out-going at the end of the year. His improvement was so great 
that his classmates noticed a difference in him and even remarked about how 
well he was doing. By letting "A" read orally as much as possible, the 
teacher was able to explain meanings to the words that he was not familiar 
with, thus expanding his vocabulary. 

Throughout the course of the year, "A's" reading ability continued to improve. 
His April, 197A CAT scores illustrate the progress made this year. Reading 
more accurately brought his CAT comprehension score up from 0.6 to 3.3, and 
he brought his vocabulary score up from 0.6 to 3.6. Considering his home 
life situation, and his poor start in school, one can appreciate the excellent 
progress "a" made in all areas. 
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Selma Public Schools 
Selma, Alabama 

CASE STUDY - Elementary Remedial Reading*, 

A, LEA: Selma Public Schools 

B, CONTACT: Ray S. Randolph, P. 0, Box F, Selma, Alabama 

Telephone: 205-874-7010 

C, REMEDIAL READING 

D, PRIOR TO TRFATMENT : 

Student A, a boy in the sixth ^ -^de at Knox Elementary School, was chosen 
for the case study. At the beginning oE the school year, lie was found to 
be very quiet and rather mature in actions. It was noted that he had a 
good relationship with all of his classmates and was a leader in the 6th 
grade class. He did seem to liave some emotional problems which stemmed 
from troubles at home. Many days we would cry at the end of class saying 
he didn't want to go home and face the problems. 

Although "A" v;as a cooperative student vjho seemed to put forth much effort 
on the task at hand, he did seem to resent not being able to read well. 
He had been in the reading program the year before. One year of remedi- 
ation was not enough; this child continued to a slow reader. Entry scores 
for the year 1973-74 \;ere as follows: Vocabulary: 2.8, Comprehension: 
2.7, and Reading Average: 2.6. 

Both his oral and silent reading levels were found to be higher than his 
otlier skill levels. His word attack skills did appear somewhat average 
but after administering the Fountain Valley Tests, he was found to be at 
third gradelevel in the following areas: vocabulary skills, study skills, 
and phonetic and structural analysis. 

E, TREATMENT: 

Special attention and individualized instruction proved to be the 
effective tools of remediation. A good teacher-pupil relationship was 
established at the beginning of the year making it easier to begin the 
remediation process. The general outline that x<;as followed was that of 
the multi-media laboratory approach* "A" began work on the third grade 
ins ti actional level, working at one or two centers a day for five days 
a week. Here efforts x^7ere made to develop skills in phonetic analysis, 
structural analysis, vocabulary, and comprehension. 
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Centers included areas such as: listening, visual, creative, teaclier- 
directtd, free reading, and independent activities. If the child finished 
his work early he could go to the game center for the last few minutes of 
class. Since "A" was In the last reading class, he was always enthusiastic 
about helping put the machines away and cleaning the classroom. 

The teacher-directed activities such as oral and silent reading, worksheets, 
games and drills were used to broaden his reading habits. The free reading 
center which consisted of library books, basal readers, and games also 
proved to be effective in the remediation proceiss . 

F. AFTER TREATMENT : 

Testing in April, 1974 with the California Achievement Test showed that 
Dan had improved considerably. Grade Placement Scores obtained for the 
1973-74 school year are indicated below: 

Vocabulary Comprehension Average 

April, 1973 2.8 2.7 2.6 

April, 1974 4.7 3.6 4.3 

The scores evidenced a gain of one year nine months in vocabulary, nine 
months in comprehension, and a gain of one year seven months in overall 
reading for the September through April instructional period. 

Records indicate that "A" mastered all the skills on the third grade 
level and continued to progress rapidly. Even though he was absent for 
some time due to measles, this student was still eager to learn and to do 
extra work. It was a pleasure to teach him and it was most rewarding to 
see the progress made by him, both academically and socially. 
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ELba City Schools 



A. KJba City Board of Education 

B. Sara D. Sharpless 

705 N. Claxton Avenue 
Klba, Alabama 36323 
Telephone: 897-6036 

C. Remedial Reading, Title I 

D. David was a fourth grade boy, reading on a second grade level when he 
entered the reading class. His reading level was determined by scores 
made on the Stanford Achievement Test. He was very energetic, almost 
hyperactive, and boisterous at times. He demanded a great deal of at- 
tention, but showed very little interest in reading. Test results 
showed he had not learned basic fundamentals for reading. 

E. David was given more tests, in order to find his strengths, weaknesses 
and his reading level; then he was placed in individual work, in which 
he could succeed, without constant supervision. This seemed to build 
his confidence, and he always enjoyed the praise. 

The first semester was spent largely on word attack skills and building 
vocabulary. Materials used were Barnell Loft, flash words, SRA word 
game, the Hoffman program, Dolch word list, puzzles and games, filmstrips 
and overhead projector. 

The last semester was concentrated mainly on comprehension, phonics, 
speed and pleasure reading. He has used filmstrips, SRA lab, controlled 
reader, Reading Thinking Skills, Developing Reading Skills, tapes and 
Reader's Digest. 

The teacher worked closely with David's home-room and level teachers and 
tried to correlate materials used in the reading lab with materials used 
in the classrooms. 

F. David's new interest and capability in reading has carried over to other 
areas of work. He has shown progress in all of his subjects according 
to his teachers. He has earned and learned self confidence. He has 
become very cooperative and now has a desire fo^ "elf improvement. 

His test scores : 

Stanford Achievement 
Koyy omey e r-D iagnos t i c 
Spelling Test 
Sort 

Dolch Word List 



Sept. '73 
2.0 



May '74 
4.1 



2.4 
2.1 
181-2.3 



4.4 
4.4 
218-3.6 
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A. Morgan County 

H. Dorothy Beavers 
Route One, Box 30 
Tuscumb ia , Aiabiina 
Telephone - 205-381-0175 

C. English Reading Program 

D. Narrative Description of Student 

Student was referred to remedial reading as she was entering the fourth 
grade. She was nine years old and had not repeated a grade. Observation 
of her work revealed that she had made little appreciable progress in her 
academic work. 

Student lived in a home with her two foster brothers and her foster parents. 
The foster father held a respectable position as a leader within this town. 
The education of student *s parents was above average which enabled them to 
know and understand the procedures of education. They had no problems with 
their sons* school achievements. The parents were anxious for har to excel 
in school. Her father informed her teacher of her past experiences. The 
following account was given: 

Student has been taken out of the home of her natural parents. 
She v/as the oldest child within her family which contained 
several younger children. She had in her own way sheltered 
and provided for her younger siblings. Student had lived in 
a number of foster homes before she met her present family. 
One of the previous homes contained many children. She ad- 
justed to this family.. There seemed to have been mutual 
affection between her and the family. Her stay with the above 
family ended. She was later placed in her present foster home. 
These parents were genuinely interested in her welfare. 

Student was an attractive girl with light brown hair. She had a beauti- 
ful complexion. Her hair was cut into a shag style. She was clean and 
dressed neatly. Her size was that of an average fourth grade student. 

She had not developed good work habits. Her writing was a mixture of 
upper and lower case letters. Her written assignments were finished quick- 
ly. Most of the time they were done the wrong way. Talks with her home 
room teacher indicated that she functioned below grade level in all subjects. 
Her attitude toward reading was hostile. Her choice of friendr in the read- 
ing room were students with negative attitudes toward learning to read. She 
enjoyed lugging a large stack of books. Most of these books were too dif- 
ficult for her to read. Her selection of books from the school library was 
made up mostly of art and craft books. The ait items she made were only the 
ones she could look at the pictures and construct. No art projects were done 
that required her to read the directions. Usually, her notebook was filled 
with paper. She sat and copied materials from workbooks or other books that 
she was supposed to have read or done assigned activities. When she was con- 
fronted concernin^> not doing her assignments, she replied by asking, "Do I 
have to do this dumb old thing?" Sometimes she gave her teacher a long cold 
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hard stare and sighed. Her head bobbed* 

A few of the students called her foster child. She retaliated by calling 
ihem names. Many times her behavior was defensive. She enjoyed receiving 
attention. 

Tests revealed the following:' 

California Achievement Test, Level 3, Form A 

Vocabulary 2.2, Comprehension 1.0, Total reading l.A, Raxik 3 in Percentile. 

Diagnostic Tests of Word Perception Skills: inability to say consonant 
sounds, inability to say vowel sounds, a lack of skills needed for sounding 
words, inability to read words tha . contained prefixes and suffixes. 

E. Treatment - The program of training for her was as followd: 

1. found her areas of interest 

2. read materials at comfortable level of diffculty 

3. studied the consonant and vowel sounds 

4. blended sounds 

3. encouraged recreational reading in the classroom and at home 

6. provided varied interest reading materials 

7. conferences were held with her 

8. materials were used to foster comprehension 

The following materials were used: 

Phonnvisual Consonant Chart, Phonovisual Vowel Chart, Phonovisual Consonant 
and Vowel Activity Book, SRA Lab lb. Reader's Digest Skill Builders, library 
books, books from the reading room, EDL filmstrips, McCall Hardy. 

The above program outlined was carried out during thirty-two weeks of the 
School year. Classes were held forty-five minutes for five days each week. 

F. After Treatmeni: - Student presented a verbal battle before doing an un- 
wanted assignment. Sometimes she showed resentment for work by grabbing 
her pencil and scribbling angrily. She wanted to make good grades but did 
not want to soend the time needed to do acceptable work. She strived on 
the few above average grades she made. These papers were filed away in a 
section of her notebook and displayed. She was often sent back to do work 
that she had skipped. Student knew she had to earn the grade she received. 

Her remedia? leading teacher btilieved this student had come in the realiza- 
tion that certain standards of performances were expected of her by the 
school. She also knew that her parents were aware and in accord with the 
requirements of the school. 

She is to be retained in the fourth ^rade by request of her parents. The 
California Achievement Test revealed the following : Vocabulary 1.8, Com- 
prehension 3.4y Total reading 2.5. 
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Pike County 
Special Education 

A. Pike County Board of Education 
Gayle Skipi">er 

Pike County Board ot: Education 

P.O. Box 456 

Troy, Alabama 36081 

566-1850 

C. Case Study - Physically Handicapped Class 

D. This child, an eight year old black female, entered the physically 
handicapped ciBss at the beginning of the 1973-74 school year. She had 

had one previous year of school in the first grade at Pike County Elementary. 
The student made no academic progress in the first grade and was recommended 
for special education. She was placed in the physically handicapped class 
due to an orthopedic problem and a very low I.Q. It was also suspected 
that she may \icxve i^^ad vision and/or hearing problems. 

Upon entering the class, this stadent did not talk at all. She ^ 
would leave the room without permission and wander around the building 
looking into other rooms. She frequently got lost coming from the bus to 
the room. Hex' coordination was very poor in both gross and fine motor 
movements. She frequently fell in the room and bumped into people and 
objects. She oven had trouble putting on her coat or sweater. Carrying 
her noteibook easily threw her off balance. She did not know how to hold 
a pencil, use crayons, or cut with scissors. 

The student was definitely not ready for any type of academic 
work. Her experiences had been so limited that she did not even realize 
that pictures were representing something. She had no idea what to do 
with any of the puzzles and games in txie room. Her attention span was 
very short and she did not participate in group activities. 
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Pike Ccnanty 
Special Education 

E, The student was accepted at the level she was on. Everyone in the 
class was encouraged to talk to her, and she was encouraged to make her wants 
and needs known by speaking* She was not allowed to leave the room without 
making an effort at asking permission, even if he^" words were unintelligible. 
The teacher aide checked on her in the mornings so that she learned the way 
to the room, and the aide helped her find the way back to the bus in the 
afternoon . 

Experiences with books and magazines were provided, as well as 
free access to puzzles and games. The Prostig Program was used daily 
to improve visual-motor coordination. Peabody Language Development 
Lessons from Level P were also used daily for the entire c3ass to encourage 
Icuiguage development • 

Physical problems were referred to the Title I Health Nurse. She 
screened the student for vision and hearing poroblems, but the student 
could not respond to the tests. An appointment was made for her with the 
Cripplec CThildren's Service by the nxirse. Participation in physical 
education under Project PEP was included for this student. Physical 
activities corresponding to her abilities were participated in daily. 
P. Much progress lias been made by this child during the year. She 
now speaks freely and even participates in group activities and discussions. 
She no longer gets lost or leaves the classroom without permission. Her 
coordination is still poor, but it is greatly improved. She can write 
the first letter of her name cuid signs all papers with this letter. She 
can match colors and color simple pictures such as fruits. The student has 
not yet lea;:ned to cut on lines. 

-A major breakthrough came about the middle of the year when the student 
recognized a picture of a watermelon and called its name spontaneously. 
She now recognizes that pictures have meaning. The student is very anxious 
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Pike County 
Special Education 
to please the teacher and seeks contact by volunteering answers to 
c|uestions and so forth. She has learned some housekeeping duties 
related to the classroom and has become a functioning member of our 
class. 
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A, Tuscumbia City School System 



B. Mrs, M. J- Singh 
?• 0, Box 521 
Florence, Alabama 35630 
Telephone: (205) 76A-1043 



C. ESEA Title I Math 



D. Jeff Kendall (fictitious name) was an emotionally insecure and ^ery temper- 
amental third grade student. He was very aggressive in his behavior and 
had very strong feelings of racial prejudice. He loved to hurt his peers 
physically or by words and often indulged in unbecoming behavior only to 

be noticed. 

Jeff came from a large, deprived family. He had a very poor self-image 
and lived with the firm conviction that no one liked him at home, school 
or anywhere in this world. He was a very sensitive child and suffered 
perpetually because of the consciousness that he was never attractively 
dressed or physically V7ell taken care of. His clothes were always dirty 
and he seldom took a bath. 

Jeff is a hyperactive child and was disinterested in his work. He re- 
sisted both praise and punishment and had very little respect for either 
authority or sympathy. 

E. On the basis of the Key Math individual test Jeff was placed at level 
1.3 and his accomplishment level on the CAT was 0.7. It took a very long 
time to develop a comfortable situation where Jeff could be reached reason- 
ably. He was a very slow worker. He hated to be "different" In any way 
and would co-operate to work only if he had the same assignment or activity 
as the others in the group. 

Because of his very short attention span and total lack of interest in his 
work, a variety of activities were planned for him every day. He would 
not even enjoy playing educational games because not only did he hate to 
lose at anything, but he also wanted to be a leader. In view of the nature 
of his typical behavior problems and on the basis of the Consultants' re- 
commendations, top priority was initially placed on helping him to modify 
his behavior. He was promptly referred for counselling by the mental health 
consultant. 

The counsel^^r had many sessions of personal conferences, subtle talk about 
physical hygiene and encouraging remarks about personal appearance were 
resorted to with considerable success. Praise for using polite language 
and co-operating with work assignments was an effective means of getting 
positive response from him. 
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Tuscumbla City School System 
FY 74 



F. During the course of the year many positive changes were noticed in 

his behavior. He seemed to be a much more responsible, better adjusted 
and social child. To create security and confidence, many class respon- 
sibilities were given to him. Physical touch and interest in his per- 
sonal life outside of the school established in him feelings of being 
wanted, loved and cared for. 

During the mid-term testing in January, Jeff showed an improvement of 
1,1 on the CAT and at the end of the year he showed a gain of 1.9, 

Xt was veiy encouraging and rewarding to see this total improvement in 
Jeff. He has a long way to go still and needs a lot of love, understand- 
ing, encouragement and help to create in him the positive feelings of 
wanting to work and being happy. 
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CASE STUDY 

A. Lauderdale County 

B. Mrs Virginia Sanders 
3006 Lafayette Avenue 

Muscle Shoals, Alabama 3J660 
Phone - 381-2907 

C. Individual Title I Reading Case Study 

D. Objective Data: 

Namer "Rex Macon" Birth: September, 1966 Grade: 2 

Rex was given the Language Tests of Basic Experiences Level L. The 
results were as follows: 

Raw Scores Precentile Stanines 

Language 21 50 5 (average) 

General 20 59 5 (avera^^e) 

The expectation of success was good. 

The California Reading Achievement Test was administered in September, 
1973 and May, 1974. The results were as follows: 

September, 1973 May, 1974 

Raw Score Grade Placement Raw Score Grade Placement 

RV RC RT RT RC RT RV RC RT RV RC RT 

15 11 26 1.1 1.7 1.1 26 28 54 3.2 3.3 3.3 

Rex*s progress for the September and May tests was 2.2. 

When this test was administered in September, Rex was in the 
second grade but he only scored 1.1 in vocabulary and 1.7 in 
comprehension. His AGP was 2.1. 

On May 7, 1974, Rex was given the same test and he scored 3.2 
in reading vocabulary and 3.3 in reading comprehension. His AG? 
was 2.9. According to this test, he was now four months above 
grade placement. 

Rex was administered the California Short-form Test of Mental 
Maturity in November of 1973. His grade was second and his C. A. 
was seven years, two months. His I.Q. score on this group 
mental mawurity was 106. 

Health Data: 

Rex seemed to be a normal, healthy boy, but had a lack of energy. 
His movements were slo^^ and hesitant most of the time. I checked 
his Cumulative School Health Record and he had no listed handicaps or 
deficiencies. His sight and hearing were checked "good." His 
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vision was 20/20. However, Rex held his books near his face when he 
worked or read. Sometimes it appeared that he was hiding behind them. 
He often has to be told several times what to do. T think this, too, 
was a form of escape and not a result of hearing difficulty. He did 
not stutter but his speech was often hard to understand. His speech was 
soft and was never heard above the other members of the class. 

Rex has had the chicken pox and the German measles. He has not had 
the mumps and other diseases of thio nature. He has had the necessary 
immunizations and tests, but he does not see his physician regularly. 

When he was quite young, he was hospitalized several weeks with a 
broken leg. Most of Rex's check-ups have been done through the 
school and not by the concern or effort of his parents. At present, 
he is as normal and healthy as any little second grade boy. 

Home Background: 

Rex is the youngest of three uoys in the Macon family. His older 
brothers are both working in distant places. Rex's father works 
for a sheet metal company ^ind i-^^ required to work shift work. His 
mother works part-time at a local store in the small community where 
they reside. His parents are about forty -five years of age. 

The home furnishings are far from being elegant or even desirable 
for comfortable living. They live in a small wood frame house which 
is unpainted and has open windows without screen . There is a lack 
of "coziness" and a pleasant welcome in their home. 

Ab.^ent, too, from the home are oooks or any literature desirable 
for a growing little boy of seven. Naturally, the television 
occupies the family's leisure. Rex likes to watch sports, cartoons 
and westerns, or to quote him "cmv'boy shows." 

His parents are not active in civic affairs but attend church 
regularly. They do not seem to be interested in their child's edu- 
catiion or progress. A number oi times Rex's teacher sent word 
that she needed to talk with therm about Rex. They failed to make 
any attempt to see her. Finally, the teacher made a trip to his 
home and tht Tiother was indifferent and did not offer to help correct 
Rex's "laziness" or undesire to do his school work. 

Rex was surely not a leader but .aade an excallent follower. He was 
never dominating, loud or rude ^.o his classmates or teacher. He was 
usually happy, thoughtful and loved exceitement. He mostly just 
smilbd or laughed with others, uot at them. 

In out of school play, he wac irvolved in tree climbing, football, 
church socials and play cars. 

Child's Personality; 

Rex is quiet, friendly and pleasant. He seldom has to be corrected 
for disobeying in class. He is not a favorite of the class, but 
is not disliked either. He has one close friend in the class and 
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this boy is also his neighbor and playmate out of school. He likes 
his teacher and his classmates. He is noc a **busy-body*' or a 
"Tattle-tale." 

Rex adores his family. He often speaks of them when he speaks 
out loud at all. During "share-and-tell time" once, he read 
a news article to the class about his brothers. Even though 
he could not pronounce all the words in the article, this did not 
bring embarrassment to him because he was so proud to be telling 
about his brothers. 

Rex's interest in play is quite adequate. At the beginning of the 
school year, he did not think much of school work. However, as the 
school year progressed, he began to like coming to the Title I 
Reading Class. 

School History : 

Rex started to school at the age of six. He was not an excellent 
student, however he showed potential on his tests. Although he 
received only normal in arithmetic, he was quite efficient in this 
subject. His spelling, writing, language and reading were in need 
of improvement at the beginning of the school year. 

There was noticeable change in his grades in February. Rex was 
given the Diagnostic Reading Scales designed i George D. Spache. 
His instructional level was 31, independent level was 22 and 
frustration level was 32. His silent reading performance was good. 

Rex\«5 academic weaknesses were diagnosed as follows: 

1. Faulty word identification and recognition 

2. Poor listening skills 

3. A limited sight vocabulary 

4. Emotional maladjustment 

5. Lack of ability in auditory blending 

Summary of Diagnosis; 

Rex had difficulty in word memory, comprehension, meaning of 

opposites and picture associations. As for a cause, the teacher 

found it hard to put into a single state. It was a summation of 

many things. Rex's I.Q. was certainly adequate for learning and 

his tests showed achievement in the language areas. It may be 

due to his lack of concentration, interest or inability to adequately 

perform. 
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E. Treatments: 

1. Visual Discrimination 

a. Finding identical elements at the beginning of words 

b. Finding identical elements at the end of words 

c. Identifying letters and small words 

a. Identifying common objects with slight differences 
e. Recognizing word families 
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2. Auditory Discrimination 

a. Learning initial letter sounds 

b. Hearing words that rhyme 

c. Hearing different final sounds in words 

3. Developing Listening Skills 

a. Share and tell 

b. Story time 
Following directions 

d. Listening to draw a conclusion 

e. Retelling stories 

f. F-nishing stories 

4. Developing and Expanding Sight Vocabulary 

a. Labeling oDjects in the classroom 

b. Associating printed words with a picture 

c. Reading teacher printed sentences 

d. Reading experience charts 
e* Writing words in sand 

5. Developing Emotional Stability 

a. Participating in sharing periods 

b. Listening to musical records 
Discussing events 

d. Making experience charts 

e. Participating in **Show -and -Tell" 
Doing chores 

Materials Used For Treatments 

A. Visual Discrimination 

1. Sullivan prograinmed materials 

2. Scotts Foresman talking alphabets 

3. Controlled Reader (pre-primer through 2 films) 

4. Hayes duplicating materials 

5. Listen and Learn with Phonics 

B. Auditory Discrimination 

1, Scotts Foresman talking alphabets 

2. Sullivan programmed materials 

C. Developing Listening Skills 

1. SRA Listening Stories 

2. Books 

3. Films 

4« Talkstarters m 
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D. Developing and Expanding Sight Vocabulary 

2 

1. Controlled Reader (per -primer through 2 films) 

2. Sullivan programmed materials 

3 . Tradebooks 

4* Basal Readers 

5. SRA Reading Laboratory 

6* SRA Linguistic Series 

F« Summation:. 

Rex is now ready for the third grade both physicall> mentally 
and intellectually. His reading ability during the past year 
progressed from 1.1 to 3.3 which means that he had a gain of two 
years and two months. 

At the beginning of the school year, Rex was too insecure to 
work independently. Now he is able to read directions and 
follow them without the assistance of his teacher. He does not 
think that he has succeeded unless he has a perfect paper or 
had read a paragraph or page without missing a single word. 

He listens attentively and follows directions adequately. He does 
not hold books or materials close to his face anymore and he 
does not need a method of escape now. Rex is obedient, kind and 
lovable. 

1 think that Rex will have a successful third year in reading 
because he has acquired good word attack skills, has good com- 
prehension, and he desires to do well. 
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SYSTEM Muscle Shoals City 



Individual Case Study 



A. Muscle Shoals City 



Mrs. Lenita Bond 

Howell Graves School 

Wilson Dam Highway 

Muscle Shoals, Alabama 35660 

Phone: 383-2269 



C. Special Reading 

D. Narrative Description of Individual Prior to Treatment 

The student, an eight year old white, third-year girl entered special 
reading classes in September. Her I.Q. was 95. She is the oldest of 
three girls and lives with her mother and father. 

The student is small for her age, and is well liked by her classmates. 
Her main problem was getting her attention channeled in the right direc- 
tion. She enjoyed socializing, and gave little attention to her work. 
She could not work independently and had to be encouraged constantly to 
keep up and improve her scores. 

The student came to the reading lab five days a week for thirty-five 
minutes. There were nine other students in her group with similar 
problems. 

A pre test indicated the following needs: 

Stanines Grade Level 



Readinr^ Comprehension 1 2.1 

Vocabulary 4 

Auditory Discrimination 6 

Syllabication 1 

Beginning & Ending Sounds 2 

Blending 2 

Sound Discrimination 1 



The diagnostic test indicated the student was very weak in phonetic analysis 
skills. It was also determined that she learned best by audio methods. 

E. The following materials and methods were prescribed: 

Hoffman Reader - comprehension and word analysis skills through audio 

and visual approaches 
Reading Progress Lab - phonetic analysis, comprehension by audio and 

visual 

Controlled Reader - increase perception skills and comprehension skills 
Specific Skills Series - audio and visual approaches to phonetic skills 
Games - Vowel Dominoes, Spin-A-Sound, Word Puzzles, Comic Books, Bingo- 
Bang, Old Itch 
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SYSTEM Muscle Shoals City 

F. Narrative Description of Individual After Treatment 

With continued encouragement and praise, the student began to become 
more serious about her work. She was challenged to increase her score 
from the previous day. As her scores became better, she was determined 
to go to the next level of difficulty. By the end of the year, she was 
reading on grade level in her regular classroom. 

A post test was given to measure her improvement. 



Pre Post 

Grade Grade 

Stanine Level Stanine Level 

Reading Comprehension 1 2.1 5 4*0 

Vocabulary 4 3 

Auditory Discrimination 6 9 

Syllabication 1 7 

Beginning & Ending Sounds 2 6 

Blending 2 5 

Sound Discrimination 1 6 



The student made a gain of 1.8 in reading comprehension which placed her 
on grade level. 

Her feeling of self-worth was greatly increased, and now she has confidence 
in her ability and will be ready to begin fourth grade with the determination 
to do good work. 
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CASE STUDY IN READING 



A. DeKalb County Board of Education 

B. Contact Person: Byron Lang, P.O.Box h, Fort Payne, Alabama, 
Telephone: 845-0414 

C. Program: Reading 

D. Description of Individual Prior to Treatment; Jerry was in the sixth 
grade for the second year. He was still immature in comparison to 
his classmates even though he was a year older. He was from a medium- 
sized family and was the middle child. His parents did not respond 

to invitations for parent-teacher conferences and seemed completely 
unconcerned about Jerry's problems in school. 

Jerry scored a grade level of 3.2 on vocabulary and 2.1 in compre- 
hension with a total of 2.5 on the California Reading Achievement 
Test at the beginning of the school year. His I.Q. as measured by 
the Otib Quick Scoring Test was 72 which made his mental age about 
eight years. An informal reading inventory showed many problems in 
the ar^as of phonetic analysis, structural analysis, oral and silent 
reading as well as comprehension. He knew only 60% of the Dolch 
Basic Sight words, Jerry was very tense when reading aloud even 
if only the teacher was listening. He stumbled often, even on very 
simple words. When faced with a new word, he seamed completely lost 
as to how to figure out what the word was. Consequently, Jerry was 
greatly lacking in self-confidence when it caj^e to reading. 
Jerry had a very favorable attitude, however, and seemed eager to 
overcome his reading problems. He was willing to work hard and was 
vf^ry cooperative. 

E. Treatment: Jerry was given a prescriptive program of work that 
enabled him to start with lessons that were very easy for him and 
then gradually move up. He was given praise and encouragement, and 
his correct responses were given more attention than his incorrect 
ones. He was given words from the Dolch list in very small doses 
by use of the Psychotechnics program and by teacher-made materials 
until he had eventually learned all of the words he did not know. 
Starting at an easy level in SRA, moving at his own pace, and 
recording his progress helped Jerry build up his confidence about 
reading and also helped him improve his comprehension. He was 
given intensive practice in phonics by use of such materials as 

the bound V?ay to Easy Reading Program, the Pacer Sounds and Stories 
materials, and the phonics workbooks provided by Title I. The 
Imperial Reading Program and other worksheets helped him with 
structural analysis, and he gradually began to be able to identify 
more and more words. 
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DeKalb County Board of Education 
Case Study - Reading 
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Jerry worked the majority of the time on a one-to-one basis 
with the teacher, the aide, or a machine. He seemed to like 
the privacy of working in this type of situation and became less 
afraid of making a wrong response and thus became less tense, 

Jexry's classroom teacher was consulted and a tutoring program 
was established for him using the aid of some capable ninth grade 
students. This gave Jerry three reading sessions per day. 

F. Description of Individual After Treatment: By the end of the school 
year, Jerry's self-confidence in regard to reading had greatly 
increased. He seemed much more eager to read to those who listeneo 
to him and could read on a much higher level of material. He now 
could figure out many words that he had never seen before by 
breaking them down and sounding out syllables. His comprehension 
ability had also improved. Jerry's grade placement scores at the 
end of the school year were as follows: 

4.7 in vocabulary 
5.0 in comprehension 
4.9 in total reading 

These scores show an increase of 1.5 in vocabulary, 2.9 in compre- 
hension, and 2.4 in total reading. 
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CASE STUDY 



A. Anniston City Schools 

B. Mrs. Velnia Curry 
P. 0. Box 1500 
Anniston, Alabama 36201 

Telephone Number: 236-1561 

C. Compensatory Educational Program in Reading 

D. DESCRIPTION PRIOR TO TREATMF^^'" 

Pupil A was a black female, 1. -ears old, sixth grade student 
enrolled at Johnston Elementary School during the 1973-74 school 
year. She has completed her second year in the Title I reading 
program. 

Pupil A*s family consisted of a mother, three sisters, and one 
brother. The family has lived at the same residence for several 
years. Pupil A attended Glen Addie Elementary School previous to 
the consolidation of five elementary schools in the city of Anniston 
this year. 

Pupil A completed fifth grade with borderline grades in all subject 
areas. She entered the Title I reading program as a very quiet, 
self-contained girl who was polite and well mannered. She appeared 
to experience difficulty when participating in group discussions • 

In October, 1973, Pupil A was administered Form A of the California 
Achievement Test in Reading to determine her reading level Test 
scores indicated the following grade equivalents: 

Vocabulary Comprehension Total 

3-8 4.4 4.1 

E . TREATMENT 

Diagnosis was made through the use of Fountain Valley Teacher Support 
System in Reading and the Reading Practive Program. Remedial work 
was provided in the needed areas through the use of the Phoenix 
Reading Series, Study Skills, Listening -Reading Program, Locating 
the Answer, Getting the Main Idea, and the Reading Practice 
Program. Teacher-constructed materials, the use of visual aids, and 
individualized instruction completed the reading program. 

F. DESCRIPTION AFTER TREATMENT 

A post itandardized test was given to Pupil A in May of the current 
year. l:v.rm B of the California Achievement Test in reading was used. 
Pre and post-test scores reveal the following: 
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Vocabular y 



Comprehension Total 



Pre -test 

Post-test 

Gain 



3.8 
6-7 



4.4 
7.6 



4.1 
7.0 



2.9 



3.2 



2.9 



Pupil A showed improvements in all areas of her school work during 
the year. End -of -year records show one letter grade improvement in 
each subject as compared with those of last year. She displayed 
more self -reliance and took a more active part in class activities 
as the school year progressed. 

Pupil A is now reading on, or perhaps a little above, grade level. 
She should be able to adequately cope with junior high school 
materials without further remedial work in reading. 
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SYSTEM Covi ngton CA)nniy 

[\'DlViI)UAl, CASE STUDY, KhADlNl. 

A. Niimt* oi r : Coviti^i.-'. t,.'iiiuy Bo.ird of Kducntion 

B. NairK», .iddr^ and teKiMi^ne auiuber of person who can be contacted 
for f urlhrr in format ion : 

Raiherine T. Ouom 
lOOh N. bill St. 
Florala, AL 36442 

Phone: 898-3636 

C. Title ot project: 
Readinij 

D. Descripcii^'^ M individual prior to treatment: 

The subjd , B. S., a white male age 10, entered the fourth grade 
in Septeri'>er, 1973. He had completed 3 ye?.-.s of school prior to 
this. On the pre-test he scored a grade level of 3.1 on vocabulary, 
3.1 on comprehension, with an over-all grade placement of 3.1. This 
ranked liim in the 28th percentile. 

B. S. is Lhe oldest of 3 children. His parents divorced and he lives 
With his mother. B. S. was an active child with emotional problems 
stermuing from his horre life. He participated in the program during 
his second and third rade years, making slight gains each year. 

E. Description of treatment: 

The subject received much individual instruction from the teacher, 
with the teacher-aide supplementing this instruction. Use was made 
of audio-v ' sual aides, chalkboard, controlled reader, taped lessons, 
records, and programmed materials. The subject was encouraged in his 
oral reading and independent work. He was encouraged to read library 
books and to play reading games during free time. The subject was 
shown that the teacher was interested in him and felt that he could 
succeed in reading. The subject began work at a lower level so that 
his success was assured. He was praised and encouraged to work hard 
and to put forth a good effort in any work he was doing. 

F. Description of individual after treatment: 

The subject took a post-test in May 1974. He scored a grade 
level of 5.3 on vocabulary, 7.4 on comprehension, with a total 
grade placement of 6.2. This ranked him in the 77th percentile, 
with an over-all gain of 3.1. The subject's confidence in his 
ability to read increased considerably. He enjoyed checking out 
library books and was eager to participate in oral reading and 
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clas.^, lii^ i^sionj>. lie responded greatly to praise and encourage- 
ment fron the coacher and was e.vLremely pleased with himself when 

he did gO' 1 Vvork . 

The eifecL of particip.iting in the reading program for three 
years can be seen in the fact that B. S. tested out of the program 
on his 197^ post tests.. 



CASE STUDY 



A. Talladega City Schools 

B. Dr. Harris E. Love, ^)01 South Street (P. 0. Box 940) 
Telephone 362-2204 

C Kindergarten 

D, X, age six years, is the daughter of X and Y, both of whom are 
profoundly deaf, X has normal hearing. There is one other 
daughter, age eight, with no hearing defect. The family is in 
the lower income bracket. 

Having taught X's sister, I was more aware of the personal adjust- 
ments that had to be made due to deaf parents. The behavior 
patterns of children with deaf parents seem to be influenced more 
by environment than inate ability, 

X was a very unique child. She was withdrawn, shy, and hesitafit 
to take part in a group. The lack of oral communication in the 
home affected X*s relationship with her peers as well as her 
teachers. This resulted in her ignoring or being non-responsive 
to surroundings and directed activities, X seemed to need the 
warm friendly atmosphere of the pre -school with its activities 
and organization, 

E, The teacher, being aware of X*s peculiar needs, was able to plan 
a more effective program with daily experiences to develop her 
potential abilities and overcome inadequate personal adjustments. 
Flexibility of the materials used in the pre -school program aided 
in designing a program to meet X*s unique needs. 

The non-verbal atmosphere of the home created an environment which 
discouraged attentiveness and response. The teachers obtained X s 
attention before giving instructions. Support and encouragernent 
were given to her constantly during the school year, 

F, X learned to accept the discipline of group activity as she watched 
other children conform to the pattern of behavior established in 
the organized program, X developed independence and a willingness 
to cooperate. She gradually found her way into a wider world 

that allowed her to demonstrate her capabilities. 

The materials used in converting a withdrawn person into a happy 
productive student were mainly: KELP (Kindergarten Evaluation of 
Learning Potential), Alpha Time, and Sullivan^s Reading Readiness 
and Number Readiness, 

X's achievement is shown by th*^ improvement made on the Lee -Clark 
Reading Readiness Test recorded in the table below. 

Date Raw Score Grade Placement Progress 

9/12/73 16 0,0 

5/7/74 59 1.9 1.9 
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CASE STUDY 



A. THlladeg^a City Schools 

B. Dr. Harris K. Love, 501 South Street (P. 0. Box 946) 
Telephone 362-2204 

C. Early l^lementary Reading 

D. X, age 0, is the second oldest of six children. He comes from a low 
income family where little if any attention is given to the children 
and their learning. Both parents have a high school education. His 
father works long hours and his mother is constantly keeping house 
and the younger children. The children are well fed and clothed 

but otherwise negligence is easily observed. 

When taken into the program in September, X was talkative and 
out^^',oing. He was well adjusted and eager to learn. His main 
problem was his inability to recognize and pronounce words correctly. 
He didn't attempt to apply phonic skills for sounding out unknown 
words. He would just glance the word and pronounce it as anything. 
Because of this inability he was unwilling to read loud. He also 
has a speech defect which I believe is caused by double teeth 
growing in his mouth. On the California Achievement Test in 
September he scored 0.8 placentent in Reading. 

^' I allowed X to read his work to me most of the time. He worked 
with the talking page l5 minutes each day. This helped him to 
learn to sound out letters and then pronounce the word. Through 
the use of pictured flash cards, he was able to know what the word 
was and then to try and to sound out the letters until he pronounced 
the word. 

F. in April X scored 2.5 placement of the same test that was given in 
September, [ie is now able to recognize more words and sound out 
those words which he doesn*t know. He often volunteers to read 
aloud for me and before the class. He has shown a remarkable 
improvement in -his reading, phonic skills, and sight words 
vocabulary . 



Date 



Grade Placement 



Progress 



September, 1973 



0.8 



April, 1974 



2.5 



1-7 
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CASE STUDY 



A. St Clair County 

Jiiamy S. Lcx^ , Coordinator, Fell City, Alabama 35125 
Phone 338- ;i: I 

C. Remedial Reading Program 



Wl\en the stude.nt was tested in October, scores were posted as 
follows: reading comprehension level — 5.8; vocabulary level — 4.9; 
total reading score — 5»3. While these scores would not place this 
student irretrievably behind* the student's classroom grades were 
all but failing. The student displayed an inability in the class- 
room to comprehend any assigned reading material. For these reasons 
the student was placed in reading classes. 

The student's family represents the middle income strata for this 
community. The student's social and experience level would also 
be considered average for this community. The student is the youngest 
of several children, with other siblings being much older. The 
student's health is somewhat frail though not disabling for sports 
activities represents a large part of the child's life. 

The student was a constant behavior problem in class and my class 
proved in September to be no different. Though the family seemed to 
display a positive attitude toward school, the student showed signs 
of resentment and a feeling of futility. 

Early in the year several conferences were held between the 

teacher and the student. The teacher constantly pointed out qualities 

of leadership and achievement possibilities. 

Tachistosuopi c training served as interest builder early in the 
year. The Leacher allowed this student 5 to 10 minutes of free reading 
time at che end of each period. As rapport was achieved, a more positive 
attitude toward school and teachers was also achieved. The teacher 
varied reading assignments daily through use of EDL Study Skills, 
Sullivan Readers, and SRA Lab Ila. The SRA Lab was used very little 
due to the student's dislike. By May the student has read numerous 
books of his own choosing; completed books 5-8 of the Sullivan Pro- 
gram; read through 3 color levels of the SRA Lab Ila; levels D and 
E of EDL Study Skills; a part of Book D of Guided Reading Study 
Guide; and participated in Tach X training. This has been accomplished 
even though the student missed ^ weeks out of school in March and 
April due to illness. 

Attitudes have improved considerably — even the student thinks 

so and has verbally stated the fact. The student comeg quickly now 
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into reading and settles down and begins working. At the first of 
the year, the student cheated a great deal but this has completely 
stopped. 

Post test scores from May give an achievement level for the 
student as follows: reading comprehension — 8.6; vocabulary — 6.2; 
total reading — 7.4. A jump from 34th to 59th percentile was also 
posted. 

The student still prefers reading material on sports and horses, 
but response is made positively to much other material. The student 
has shown a new interest in science and general history. 

Improvement can still be made. The student must continue to 
work on attitudes of respect and selfishness. It is up to the teachers 
to see that this student is not allowed to regress, but that he 
continues to show academic improvement. 
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